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Foreword 
By Prof. Lewis V. Baldwin 


yes en sien esis 
Mahatma Gandhi as a man of faith and as an exemplary voice, 
‘ctive presence, and source of influence in the struggle for justice, 
peace, and human dignity. Gandhi is also among Hinduism's mst 
‘colebrated saints and sages, and his place in the pantheon of great 
religious thinkers end activists is well established. In Gandhi Un- 
der Cross-Examination, G, B. Singh and Tim Watson challenge 
these images of Gandhi while suggesting the need for a re- 
‘examination of his importance as an historical igure, 

Gandhi's experiences with the racial train and eoach ineidents in 
South Africa in 1893, which coursed through parts of his Aufobi- 
ography, are commonly viewed as the critical turing point in his 
‘march toward greatness as a satyagrahi (a nonviolent resister), but 
Singh and Watson question the credibility of Gandhi’s account 
{through a process of skeptical inquiry and cross-examination. They 
cesscntially conclude, unequivocally and by implication, that the 
Indian leader's account of the incidents in South Africa was fabri- 
cated, Clearly, such a conclusion strikes at the heart of Gandhi's 
reputation as a man of integrity, and as one who devoted his life 10 
the search for truth, 

Gandhi Under Crass-Evamination will undoubtedly evoke a 
range of responses from people worldwide. Admirers of Gandhi 
will dismiss the work as a blatant effort 10 tamish the image and 
Feputation of one of the world’s great leaders. Many crities of 
Gandhi may Well view it a8 a noble attempt to set the historical re- 
‘cord straight. Still others will greet the book in the spirit of am- 
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bivalence, and conclude that it merely exposes certain deficiencies 
in Gandhi's eapacity to recall experiences and events with specific~ 
ity years afier they occurred. Afterall, memory does not always 
serve us well as a guide to accurate historical reporting. In any 
cease, Gandhi Under Cross-Exanination should not be casually 
dismissed or ignored in our continuing quest for the historical 
Gandhi. 

My primary interest, a8 a Martin Luther Xing, Jr, scholar, is in 
what this book means for African Americans who have long held 
Gandhi in the highest esteem. Gandhi remains for the Affican 
American community a paragon of Godly devotion, a powerful 
prophetic voice, and a model of spirituality and religiously based 
social praxis, and the authors understand that all too well. Their 
‘purpose in partis to present another side of Gandhi which they feel 
deserves careful consideration and scrutiny, In short, this work 
should be viewed as a call to conversation around the claims and 
conclusions made regarding Gandhi by Singh and Watson. 

Since the assassination of King in April 1968, there has been 
virtually no serious debate, especially in the public square, about 
Gandhi's meaning and significance for black America. Scholars 
like this author and Greg Moses have suggested the need to recan- 
sider and pethaps redefine Ganc flucnec on King, particur 
larly in view of King’s indebtedness to Christian pacifism and to 
‘the Christian stoicism and nonviolent tradition forged by the black 
church and African American intellectuals from Frederick Doug- 
lass to Howard Thurman and Benjamin E, Mays. But the dialogue 
‘needs to be revived and significantly expanced to cover the larger 
connections between Ganchi and Affican Americans for two rea- 
sons. First, because Gandhi’s links to blacks in this country go 
back as far as George Washington Carver, und are as recent as 
King, Thurman, and Mays, Second, because violence, much of 
‘which is intra-communal in nature, is tearing at the moral fiber of 
the black community, and we need to know if we should still look 
to figures like Gandhi for answers and/or solutions. 

‘Singh and Watson challenge us to take a new and more serious 
‘nd eritical look at Gandhi's personality and values, and to come to 
‘conclusions based on the evidence in Gandhi's own uecounts of his 
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struggle with racism, Only then ean we, as Singh and Watson sug- 
‘est, intelligently distinguish between Gandhi the historical 

find Gandhi the iconic symbol. This isa challenge that no human 
being should ignore in this age of cynicism, violence, and terror. 


Dr, Lewis Baldwin teaches in the Religious Studies Department 
at Vanderbilt Universtiy in Nashville, Tennessee. He is the author 
of five books and numerous articles on the life and work of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. He also teaches courses on King and Gandhi. 
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Introduction 


FF desades, Mahauma Gandhi managed to escape attentive 
serutiny and skeptical inquiry in spite of the many questions 
surrounding the mysterious life that he led. As the individual re- 
sponsible for starting “modem Gandhian scholarship.” hope the 
reader will agree after reading this book thatthe Gandhi case has to 
be reopened and subjected to rigorous scholarly investigation. 

While stationed at Fort Sill, Oklahama in 1983, circumstances 
convinced me to thoroughly research Gandhi. In 1993, 1 first had 
doubts about Gandhi's official account of the racial incidents he 
encountered while traveling by train in 1893 South Aftica, One 
issue I could not reconcile was Gandhi's well-documented behav- 
ior in Durban, South Aftica, In 1893, Gandhi was allegedly the 
victims of racial hatred when he was thrown off a train at Pieter- 
maritzburg. In 895, however, he was promoting racial segregation 
in Durban. How did the alleged victim of racisin become # perpe- 
trator of prejudice himself in the short space of two years? 

After sharing my doubts with some Gandhian scholars, 1 real- 
ized they too were baffled but had never dared to question the ac- 
count. T was stationed in South Korea in 2001-02 as part of the 
US, Army's contingency force. It was in Seoul that I first met Dr. 
Tim Watson, the ¢o-author of this book, Our friendship grew and 
‘we developed « mutual interest in Ganclhi, particularly concerning 
the racial incidents Gandhi suffered. Our lively debates helped me 
‘conclude that Dr, Watson displayed unique talents and shared my 
approach to the Gandhi subject. In the months that followed, | in- 
vited him to join me in evaluating the racial train ineidents through 
the process of skeptical inquiry. 


————— — 
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One 
Coming to Natal 


What .is Truth? A difficult question; but I have solved it for myself 
by saying that itis what the vaice within tells you. How then, you 
cask, differem people think of different and conirary truths? Well, 
seeing that the fnuman mind works throug inmamerable media and 
that the evolution of the hurman mind is m0! the same for all, it fol. 
ows that what may be truth for one may be untruth for another, 
‘and hence thase wha have made these experimems have come 10 
the conclusion that there are certain conditions to be observed in 
making those experiments... 
~ Mahatma Gandhi 
Oct. 27, 1921 


fore the advent of the “Union of South Africa” in 1910, the 

region went through & momentous period of colonial history. 
During that time, the year 1893 was a significant watershed in de- 
veloping the colonial nation-building process for the Natal colony 
located in southern Affica, In May 1893, the white setters of the 
colony celebrated the fiflicth anniversary of the annexation of Na- 
tal by the British as part of the Cape Colony. This was a significant 
‘event to commemorate because in 1856, Natal had become a sepa- 
rte colony with its own “representative goverament.” Then, in 
May 1893, the Legislative Council of Natal passed a bill for a 
more audscious “responsible government” and by July it had finale 
ized the process, in which the monarch in England wave his final 
assent. In August 1893, Pietermaritzburg (also called Maritzburg), 
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the eapital city of Natal, marked the fiftioth anniversary of the Brit- 
ish occupation, which was an important milestone in the social and 
economic development of the city, In September 1893, new elec- 
tions were held there for and by the white sctlers to form a new 
Legislative Assembly under the constitution of Natal's newly en- 
acted responsible government.' 

Natal was experiencing such breathtaking historic events 
in 1893, equally profound was another event in the making: Ma- 
hhaima Gandhi was hired in India by Dada Abdulla and Co. to assist 
in legal case, Dada Abdulla and Co. versus T.H.K. Mohamed and 
Co,, and Mosa Amd and Co. located in southern Africa. His job 
‘was to instruct council, dispose of English correspondences and 
translate the Gujarati documents - Gujarati being Gandhi's mother 
tongue.’ Gandhi landed at the port city of Durban on May 23, 
1893." After a stay of only a few days in Durban, his employer 
sent him to Pretoria in the neighboring Transvaal colony to assist 
in the legal case for which he was hired earlier, What transpired for 
Gandhi, we are told, while he was traveling on this journcy, 
changed the entire course of his life ark! had many long-term eon- 
‘sequences following several appalling episodes of racial discrimi- 
nation. This will be explored in greater depth later in our investiga~ 
tion, 

In those days, there was no direct railway fine between Durban 
and Pretoria (see plate 1). Therefore, travel entailed three separate 
Phases: (1) Durban to Charlestown by train, a distance of 304 
miles, (2) Charlestown to Johannesburg by stagecoach pulled by a 
team of horses, a distance of 135 miles, This section had no rail 
lines and only a diet road existed, and (3) Johannesburg to Pretoria, 
again by tain, a distance of 37 miles. The timetable* far the jour- 
ney to Charlestown appears below: 


No, #44 
Durban - Pietermaritzburg 
Dep: 3.30 pm. Arr: 8.42 p.m, 


No, #112, 
Pictecmaritzburg ~ Moci River 
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Dep 9.00 pam. Arr: 12.27 a.m. 


Mooi River - Estcourt 
Dep: 12,37 am. Ar 1.27 am, 


Esteourt- Ladysmita 
Dep: 1.58 am. Amr-423 am, 


No. #120 
Ladysmith - Waschbank 
Dep: 4.33 am. Arr: 6.03 am. 


Waschbani - Glencoe Jet 
Dep: 6.04 am, Arr 6.52 am. 


Glencoe Jet - Newcastle 
Dep: 6.58 am. Ar: 854m, 


Neweastle - Ingogo 
Dep: 9.14 am, Art: 9,59..m, 


Ingogo - Charlestown 
Dep: 10.02 am, Art: 11.50 a.m. 


On this particular train route, the engine carried the following 
passenger ears: one 8wheeled 3nd class car, one S-wheeled Ist 
class car with toilet falities, one B-wheeted 2nd class ear, and one 
“The stagecoach route from Charlestown to Johannesburg fol- 
lowed the schedule given below:* 


Charlestown - Dep: 12.00 p.m. 
Paardekop - Arr: 4.00 p.m. 
‘Standerton - Arr; 7.00 p.m. 
(Sleep overnight) 
Hieidstberg - Arr: 200 pm. 
Johannesburg - Arr; 6,00 p.m. 
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{mn short, less than some six hours into the rail journey from 
Durban, the train reached Pietermaritzburg afler a journey of some 
70 miles. At this location, on June 7, 1893, Gandhi experienced a 
racial incident, in which he was humiliated after being thrown off 
the train and left to reflect on his sorry condition the whole night 
con the platform." He was to face further humiliations, especially 
the assault that ook place daring the coach journey. Mahatma 
Gondhi as himself elaborated on how the incident that transpired 
at the Pictermaritzburg train station changed his life imevozcbly 
(sce plate 2). He vowed from thereon to fight racial injustice and 
thereby devoted the rest of his life to the pursuit of that lofty goal 

‘This life-transforming event had many consequences down the 
line, and is summed up by Allister Sparks in his well-acclaimed 
1990 book, The Mind of Soutis Africa: 


By such small wists of fate is history made, The decision 
‘aken in the waiting room of the Pictermaritaburg train sto- 
tion that winter's night not only affected the course of 
‘events in South Africa but led to the founding of a strategic 
Philosophy which began the great groundswell of postwar 
‘decolonization that may be seen in retrospect to have been 
the most important event of the twenticth century, whic 
inspired the American civil rights movement, and which 
permeates nationalist, dissident, and humanist move- 
ments three-quarters of a century later.” 


Today, Mahatma Gandhi hardly needs an introduction. Almost 
everyone is familiar with him, The literature on Gandhi is already 
‘voluminous beyond reckoning and new books are being added to 
the list everyday, Despite the burgeoning nature of Gandhian lit 
erature, Gandhi's autobiography. written in the 1920s, continues to 
hold a special place as the most widely read book of its kind, no 
other subsequent ttle displacing it to date, Those who have studied 
his autobiography can easily point out that Gandhi himself has 
placed a special emphasis un the 1893 historical encounters on the 
train in South Africa that dramatically altered the future course of 
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his life, Morsover, no Gandhi biography would be considered 
‘complete if the train incident were not mentioned. When Bertrand 
Russell, a master skeptic, read Gandhi's autobiography, even he 
oulda’t help but conclude, “I should therefore judge that it was 
this journey which was the turning point in Gandhi’s life.”* More 
recently, Dr. Xavier, a psychiatrist inthe Siate of Alabama, by vir- 
tue of his special training, had this to say ebout Gandhi's life 
transforming experience: 


In South Africa, Gandhi experienced extreme racial dis- 
crimination, Once when he was traveling in first class he 
was thrown off the train because he refused to travel in 
third class, meant for colored people, This was Gandhi's 
‘moment of truth, He could either put up with such injustice, 
0 back to Indi, or stay and fight against it. He chose to 
stay and fight against the injustices. Whether or not Sartre's 
argument holds good in geacral ~ that when an individual 
makes an important choice for himselfherself, he/she is 
‘waking a choice for the whole of humanity - here was an 
instance where it was dramatically true, The courage of his 
convictions about the truth of his cause transformed the 
shy, retiring Gandhi inio an able political leader almost 
‘over night 


‘What we find so significant about the series of racial train inci- 
denis ig the life-altering effect they purportedly had. Gandhi tells 
lis thatthe events that unfolded in those early days in South Africa 
wore the deciding facior in altering the entire course of his life. To 
use a train analogy, it was precisely the racial train incidents that 
rerouted Gandhi's life, Had these events not occurred, there is 
every likelihood he would have stayed on the main line from Dur- 
han to Pretoria, where he would have taken up his job in the legal 
firm without the least consideration of altering his destination, As 
ithappens, the racial train and coach incidents appear to have side- 
tracked the aspiring lawyer if not to have derailed his ambitions in 
the legal field altogether. Pasterity being the judge, it appears in 
hindsight io have been a blessing, The day Ganidhi was sidetracked 
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and his career rerouted is regarded as one of the pivotal events al- 
tering the entire course of the speeding juggernaut known a the 
‘twentieth century, 

Richard Attenborough, after many years of exhaustive re 
search, directed the Oscar-winning 1982 film Gandhi. While nor- 
mally regarded as historical dramas, sereen and stage plays have 
‘one drawback in terms of mimesis in that they are required to en- 
teriain, very often at the expense of verisimilitude, “Historical 
Grama” may be a misnomer, “Historical fiction” would be a mare 
accurate genre designation, since true historicity is difficult, in fact 
nicarly impossible to achieve. This is as true of Shakespeare's 
‘weatment of Henry TV or V as itis of Riehard Attenborough’s por- 
trait of Archie Grey Ow! or Mahauma Gandhi. There is no denying 
the painstaking nature of Attenborough's exhaustive research or 
the rigor he atiempied to invoke in his historical portrayal of Gan- 
di; the problem lies in the film medium’s need to embellish and 
dramatize in order to entertain, Reading from Gandhi's autobio- 
{graphical prose in voiceover narrative does not entertain and is far 
from dramatic. The screenwriter is therefore forced to invent dia- 
logue often absent from the autobiographical and historical narra 
tive, The director is also compelled to add violence and action in 
‘order 10 enhance the fiim’s dramatic qualities and entertainment 
valus, For example, moviegoers quite early in the movie witnessed 
oon screen how Gandhi, while traveling, was evicted from the train, 
followed by several shockingly heartbreaking seenes as captured 
herein the sereenplay: 


It is the young Gandhi -a full head of hair, a somewhat 
sensuous face... He is lost in his book.... He grins suddenly 
‘at some insight, then looks out of the window, weighing the 


‘As he does the European passes the compartment and 
stops dead on ‘an Indian face in the First Class see- 
tion.... Gandhi pivots to the porter, holding his place in the 
book, missing the European... We see the cover of the 
‘book: The Kingdom of God is Within You, by Leo Tolstoy. 


—_—_— = 
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GANDHE- Tell me - do you think about hell? 
PORTER: (stares at him blankly): "Heil!" 


GANDHE No - neither do 1. But .. (he points abruptly 10 
the book) but this man is a Christian and he has written = 


‘The porter has glanced down the corridor. where from 
his point of view we can just glimpse the European taking 
with the conductor. 


PORTER: Excuse me, baas, bat how long have you been 
in South Atiica? 


GANDHE: (puzzled): A -a week. 
PORTER; Well, I don't know how you gota ticket for - 


He looks up suddenly then turns back quickly to his 
work. 


CONDUCTOR: Here - coolie, just what are you doing in 
this car? 


Gandhi is ineredulous that be is being addressed in such 
a manner. 


GANDHE: Why-1-T have a ticket. A First Class ticket 
CONDUCTOR: How did you get hold of it? 


GANDHE: | sent for it in the post. I'm an attorney, and | 
didn't have time to - 
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He’s taken out the ticket but there is a bit of bluster in 
his altitude and itis cut off by a cold rebuff from the Euro- 
ean, 


EUROPEAN: There are no colored attomeys in South Af 
rica, Go and sit where you belong. 


He gestures to the back of the train, Gandhi is noa- 
plussed and beginning to feel a litte less sure of himself... 


PORTER: I'll take your luggage back, bias. 
GANDHI; No, no ~just 2 moment, please, 


He reaches into this waistcoat snd produces a card 
which he presents to the conductor. 


GANDHE You see, Mohandas K. Gandhi, Attorney at 
Law. 1am going to Pretoria to conduct a case for an Indian 
trading firm, 


EUROP! 
attomeys in South Attica! 


Gandhi is stil] puzzled by his belligerence, but is bewin- 
nning to react to it, this time with a touch of irony. 


GANDHE: Sir, I was called to the bar in London and en- 
rolled in the High Court of Chancery ~ 1 am therefore an at- 
fomey, and since I'am - in your eyes - eojored - I think we 
can deduce that there is at least one colored attorney in 
South Atriea... 


EUROPEAN: Smart bloody kaffir- throw him out! 


He tums and walks out of the compartment, 


—_— 
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CONDUCTOR: You move your damn sammy carcass 
back to third elass or Ill have you thrown olf at the next 
station, 


GANDHI (anger, a touch of panic): 1 always go First 
(Class! I have traveled all over England and I've never... 


The preceding racial humiliations that Gandhi fuced were ex- 
perienced by large segments of the population. ‘Today, the people 
of the city of Pietermaritzburg carry a Sense of guilt, for had it not 
bbeon for the injustices perpetrated by their forefathers, Mahatma 
Gandhi might have escaped these incidents of gross racial dis- 
crimination.'’ While Mark Twain has no direct relevance to Gan- 
dhi, the Gandhi incident is considered relevant to Twain scholar- 
ship because on May M4, 1896 Mark Twain boarded a train from 
Durban and proceeded 10 the city of Pietermaritzburg, reaching 
there at 9 p.m. This journey was uneventful and would never have 
been explored oF delved into further were it not for author Robert 
Cooper, who would have us believe that this journey of Mark 
Twain's carried with itan underlying symbolic Significance and a 
"mysterious" connection to Gandhi,” Because of the extreme na- 
ture of Gandhi's racial experiences, and the transformations it 
brought forth, Mahatma Gandhi has been elevated to the spiritual 
ranks of Apostle Paul, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, ete." 
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Two 
Gandhi's Calling 


My mind is narrow. I have not read much literature. I have not 

seem much of the world. I have concentrated upon certain things in 
life ancl beyond that I have no other interest 

~ Mahatma Gandhi 

Sept. 28, 1944 


he racial humilistion Gandhi faced in 1893 completely 

changed his life. This was Gandhi's “moment of truth”! and 
“the turning point in Gandhi's life™™ Anand Sharma, India's Minis- 
ter of State for External Affairs in 2008, described the importance 
‘of the incident, saying, “If Gandhi was not thrown off the train in 
Pietermaritzburg on June 7, 1893, then maybe we would not have 
hac a Ganchi who introduced active passive resistance to fight for 
freedom and democracy in South Africa and India." Gandhi him- 
self described the incident as “an experience that changed the 
course of ife.”* 

According to Gandhi's official accounts, the Pietermaritzburg 
train incident directly inspired his calling to war against racism on 
behalf of all oppressed peoples. His sense af social justice was 
aroused by his own humiliation, resulting in the momentous deci- 
sion to battle color discrimination even at the cost of altering his 
original plan to return to India after a one year stint in South Af- 
rica. This prompted the development of Sanagraha, the “weapon 
of truth” used to Fight injustice. It is fair to say that the world’s 
Mahatma was born in a cold, dark waiting room, almost like baby 
Jesus ina Bethlehem manger. 
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Because the train incident was so influential in Gandhi’s life, i 
's important to analyze how it affected him by examining his ac- 
tions in the years following the ineident. That is the reason for this 
chapter, which discusses how Gandhi, # Victim of racial abusc, 
chose to approach racial issues after the ain incident and through- 
‘out his 21-Vear stay in South Africa. 

‘The reactions of the racially abused 44 morally enraged Gan- 
hi can be gauged by his work through the Natal Indian Congress 
(NIC), Within a short span of time after the life-changing trai 
cident, Gandhi gathered the Indian corumunity to form the NIC, 
the core of which was composed of richs Upper-caste Indians, AS 
‘Secretary of the group, Gandhi recorded the NIC’s constitution on 
August 22, 1894, The first of seven primary objectives detailed by 
the group was: “To promote concord and harmony among the Indi- 
fans and Europeans residing in the colony.” 

‘This objective should raise the curiositY Of any attentive reader. 
What motivated Gandhi 10 seek cordial relations with the very 
People who threw him off the train in Pielermaritzburg? Why did 
he want harmony with a racist civilization Which relegated him to 
such a low rung? Why would Gandhi purse intimacy with the so- 
ciety responsible for promoting the racism he had sworn to war 
‘against? These are the answers we will search for in our examina- 
tion of Gandhi. 

{n August 1895, just one year after establishing the NIC, Secre- 
tary Gandhi reported the progress of his of8anization in “Report of 
‘the Natal Indian Congress.” Only one acital accomplishment was 
listed, which was the solution to the “problem” of the Durban Post 
Office. The post office had iwo entrances, One for whites and the 
‘other for blacks. The Indians were required to share an entrance 
with the blacks, which Gandhi considered unacceptable. He suc- 
cessfully petitioned the Nalal authorities © Open a third entrance 
into the post office. Gandhi first documented this campaign for a 
separate door in August 1895. Writing in “Report of the Natal In- 
dian Congress,” he said: 


A correspondence was cared on by tbe late President with 
the Goverment in connection with the Separate entrances 


= 
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for the Europeans and Natives ancl Asiatics at the Post Of 
fice... The result has not been altogether unsatisfactory, 
Separate entrances will now be provided for the threc 
communities.* 


On a visit to India in the summer of 1896, Gandhi further ex- 
plained his post office victory in a speech given to an upper-caste 
audience in Rajkot, Gujarat: 


T may further illustrate the propesition thatthe Indian is put 
‘on the same level with the native in many other ways also. 
Lavatories are marked ‘native and Asiaties’ a the railway 
stations, In the Durban Post and telegraph offices there 
were separate entrances for natives and Asiaties und Euro- 
peans. We felt the indignity too much and many respectable 
Indians were insulted and called all sorts of names by the 
clerks at the counter. We petitioned the authorities to do 
‘away with the invidious distinction and they have now pro- 
vided three separate entrances for natives, Asiatics, and 
Europeans.” 


‘This is truly bewildering. Are we to believe that the very same 
Gandhi who was tossed unceremoniously from a train simply for 
being the wrong color was now promoting segregation himself? 
‘The popular history books have completely ignared this aspect of 
Gandhi's Tife in South Attica, yet it is a sad reality well- 
documented by primary sources. Rather than using his training as a 
lawyer to help the vulnerable natives of South Africa, the far 
Teaching consequences of which might have toppled apartheid 
much sooner, Gandhi chose a bigoted path. 

Rudimentary excavation beneath the surface soil of Gandhi's 
life quickly reveals strange contradictions of his official account of 
the train incident, The resolution to the Durban Post Office “prob- 
lem” is cerainly one of the strangest, yet this unfortunate ascom- 
plishment can be understood as an extension of Gandhi's goal of 
achicving concord with whites. In Gandhi's mind, an integral part 
of achieving this goal included convincing the whites that upper- 
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caste Indians were superior to blacks. The makings of the long, 
painfal oppression of South African blacks seem interwoven with 
Gandhi's history in that country. 

His strategy was to segregate the two communitics and exten 
sively disseminate anti-black propaganda designed to portray na- 
tive blacks as savage Neanderthals and upper-caste Indians as re= 
fined devotees of the British Empire. Gandhi's tacties were simple: 
Petitions, delegations to government officials, letters to the press 
and prominent public figures, court cases, official notification to 
the government of resolutions passed at party meetings, and later 
editorials in the Indian Opinion. Gandhi devoted his time, educa- 
tion, and talents to achieving legal superiority over the black na- 
tives; equality was only on hiy agenda When it included an oppor- 
tunity to suppress the blacks. The various documents produced by 
these efforts and carefully collected and preserved within The Col- 
fected Works of Mahatma Gandhi (CWMG) provide undeniable 
roof of Gandhi's bizerre South African pursuits, 

The Collected Works is the official collection of Gandhi's writ- 
ings, which has been approved by the Gandhi family and validated 
by countless Gandhi scholars and researchers. ‘The one hundred 
volume work, which is approximately $0,000 pages long, is pub- 
lished by the Indian goverment. The first volume was released in 
1958 and the last in 1994. The Jndiaa Opinfon was a newspaper 
‘Gandhi founded to promote his various causes. While Indian Optn- 
4am anicles have been cited from the Collected Works, the newspa- 
pers Gandhi published still exist independently of CWMG and are 
archived in both South Africa and India, 

In a September 24, 1903 report on the doings of the Colonial 
British Government, Gandhi wrote: “We believe as much in the 
purity of race as we think they do, only we believe that they would 
best serve the interest, which is as dear to us as it is w them, by 
advocating the purity of all the races and not one alone. We believe 
also that the white race in South Africa should be the predominat- 
ing race.” This simultaneous demand for scuregation and celebra- 
tion of white dominance sheds light on Gandhi's previous talk of 
“concord” with the Europeans. 


———_ 
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Gandhi's brief stint in South Africa, which Gandhi officially 
said was increased so he could stay lo combat racism, became an 
extended tour of duty to promote segregation, At the NIC"s ex- 
pense, Gandhi retumed to India in June 1896 to fetch his wife and 
children. He stayed there for five months in order to mobilize sup- 
port among upper-caste Indians for their peers living in South Af- 
rica. Public Icetures throughout India occupied much of his time, 

His comments during a public speech at Bombay's Framji 
Cowasji Institute on September 26, 1896 reveal his devotion to re- 
framing South African public opinion s0 that upper-casie Indians 
‘were viewed as completely different from the blacks: 


(Ours is one continual struggle against a degradation sought 
10 be inflicted upon us by the Europeans, who desire to de~ 
grade us to the level of the raw Kalli whose occupation is 
hunting, and whose sole ambition is 10 collect a certain 
number of cattle to buy & wife with and, then, pass his life 
idolence and nakedness. The aim of the Christian Gov- 
ceraments, 50 we read, is to raise people whom they come in 
‘contact with or whom they control. It is otherwise in South 
Africa. There, the deliberately expressed object is not to al- 
low the Indian to rise higher in the seale of eivilization but 
to lower him to the position of the Kaffir; inthe words of 
the Atiorney-General of Natal... The struggle against such 
degradation is 50 severe that our whole energy is spent in 
resistance.” 


Several times we have mentioned that Gandhi protested this 
“degradation” particularly because it was meted out against upper- 
caste Indians. In the same speech, he cast the diserimination suf 
fered by South African Indians in terms his Bombay audience 
could understand, saying, "Statuie-books deseribe the Indians as 
belonging to the ‘aboriginal or semi-barbarous races. of Asia,” 
while, as a matter of fact, there is hardly one Indian in South Af- 
rica belonging to the aboriginal siock.” Of the races inhabiting In- 
dia, he knew at least one example comparable to South Africa's 
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blacks, suggesting: “The Santhals of Assam will be as useless in 
South Africa asthe natives ofthat country.""" 

‘The Santhals are tndin tribals considered by Hindus as mem- 
bers of the untouchable community. In this speech Gandhi clearly 
exercises his Hindu idcology in order to appease his audience. who 
from the context are obviously upper-caste Hindus. Gandhi's im. 
plication is painfully clear. Not only is he offended by classifica, 
‘ton with the supposedly inferior “aboriginal stock,” but he would 
Consider ant-Indian discrimination in South Africa perfectly ne- 
ceptable if suffered by a low-caste Indian equivalent to the South 
African blacks, 

Gandhi continued his lecture circuit for several months, In Ma- 
dras, he delivered another speech, essentially repeating what he 
had said in Bombay. One specific example of discrimination he 
Mentioned was a Durban bylaw which “requires registration oF 
colored servants.” Gandhi wes, adamantly opposed to this bylaw 
because, “This rule may be. and perheps is, necessary for the Kale 
firs who would not work, but absolutely useless with regard to the 
Indians. But the poliey is to class the Indian with the Kaffir when. 
ever possible.”"" 

Why was it thatthe blacks “Would not work"? After the British 
Empire had seized their land and virtually enslaved them, why 
should they work? Could not the refusal of the black mtives to 
work be viewed as a nonviolent work stoppage? Why did Gandhi 
‘0 inexplicably oppose this act of civil disobedience as practiced 
by the blacks? 

From his home state of Gujarat, he published a lengthy docu: 
‘ment titled: “The Grievances of the British Indians in South Africa: 
An Appeal to the Indian Public.” This document, also called the 
“Green Pamphlet,” brought to the attention of Gandhi's Indian 
readers that 


‘There is... 4 bye-law in Durban which provides for the reg- 
istration of native servants andl “others belonging to the un- 
Civilized races of Asia.” This presupposes that the Indian is 
‘barbarian, There isa very good reason for requiring regis. 
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jon of a native in that ho is yot being taught the dignity 
Mery pie tele "Ton Indian lows ede i 
Ported because he knows it. Yet, to have the pleasure of 
Classifying him with the natives, be too is required to be 
registered, The Superintendent of the Borough Police has 
never, so far as | know, put the law in motion, Once I raised 
an objection, in defending am Indian servant, that he was 
‘no{ registered. The Superintendent resented the objection 
and said he never applied the law to Indians and asked me 
if | wanted to see them degraded. 


This quoiation exposes several aspects of Gandhi's mindset. 
Despite aston objection wo hs aw, Gand sits twas 
not applied to Indians. Not only dos he endorae the dicrimiution 
gris bac while eaplielyeallng tho ley, but Gandhi hi 
self presupposes that the black native is a “barbarian.” Further- 
‘more, while the unaware reader might incorrectly render the phrase 
“elassed with” the black natives as “treated like” the blacks, Gan- 
ddhi’s anger is actually sparked not by any practical discrimination, 
but merely by the equation of Sout African blacks and Indians 
By “Indians” we mean uppsr-caste Indians ~ as in the case of 1 
Santhals, Gandhi was all too eager to equate the blacks with lower- 
ceaste Indians. 

Cand us cl conti wh ships alry sapere over 
the black natives. He appears to have desired not just a stark legal 
dlistinetion between the blacks and the upper class Indians, but also 
Physical distance, In 1904, for instance, he addressed a lever 1” 
Johannesburg's Medical Officer of Health, saying: 


Why, of all places in Johannesburg, the Indian Location 
dhe be shoven fo ducing dowel the Kat of the 
town passes my comprehension... Of course, under my 
suggestion, the Town Couneil must withdraw the KafTirs 
from the Location. About this mixing of the Kufirs with 
the Indians, [ must confess I feel most strongly. I think it i 
very unr to the Indian population and iti an undue tax 
‘on even the proverbial patience of my countrymen. 
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Although Gandhi devoted far more effort t 
ort ovr the blacks, varios lets fom 189% ow i sake 
some attempts to convince British authorities that “both the Eng- 
ed the Indians spring from a common stock." In June 1894, 


We bes to point out that both the Anglo-Saxon and 

and the In- 
dian mces belong to the same stock... Max Muller, Morris, 
Greene and a host of other writers with one voice scem to 
show very clearly that both the races have sprung from the 
ssime Aryan stock, or rather the Indo-European as many 
call it, We have no wish whatever to thrust ourselves a 
Imembe: of «brother maton on nation tat would be ne 
willing to receive us as such, but ardoned i 
Wilting fo reeves as sh, but we may be pardoned if we 


‘This equality of the races doctrine is commendable 
i 7 and cer. 
tainly appropriately enlightened for the Mahatma we know. How. 
ever, a deeper examination of a similar letter from December 1894 
reveals a disturbing method for making his point: 


| venture to point out that both the English and the Indians 
spring from a common stock, called the Indo-Aryan. 


A general belief seems to provail in the Col - 
+ dass ae le beer faa a eee? tm 
of Africa. Even the children are taught to believe in that 
‘manner, with the result that the Indian is being dragged 
‘down to the position ofa raw Kaffir, Such « state of things, 
which the Christian legislators of the Colony would not, T 
firmly believe, wittingly allow to exist and remain, must be 
my excuse for the following copious extracts, which will 
show at once that the Indians were, and are, in no way info 
ior to their Anglo-Saxon brethren. 


—_—_——— 
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‘An inextricable aspect of Gandhi’s argument for equality was 
Indian superiority over black Africans. Rather than pursuing a vi- 
sion of “all men created equal.” Gandhi made it very clear he 
Would be satisfied with a society where saste Indians and 
whites were considered equal while blacks were forced to the low- 
est rung by both racial groups. Gandhi pushed this distorted view 
of equality without any regard for the damage he did to the black 
‘community in the process. 

In May 1895, Gandhi penned another lang petition, this time to 
Lord Ripon, seeretary of state for the colonies. The petition par- 
ticularly stressed Gandhi's belief that the Indian was being de- 
{graded to the level of a “raw Kaffi.” He concluded the letter with 
an extraordinary prediction about the fate of upper-caste Indians if 
they continued to be subjected to racial pressure from the whites: 


By persistent ill-treatment they cannot but degenerate, 50 
much so thet from their civilized habits they would be de- 
graded to the habits of the aboriginal Natives, and a genera- 
tion hence, between the progeny of the Indians thus in 
course of degeneration and the Natives, there will be very 
liule difference in habits, and customs, and thought. The 
vyery object of immigration will be frustrated, and a large 
portion of Her Majesty's subjects, instead of being raised in 
the scale of civilization, will be actually lowered. The re- 
sults of such a state of things cannot but be disastrous. No 
self-respecting Indian can dare even visit South Africa. All 
Indian enterprise will be stifted.!” 


The evidence shows heyond a doubt that Gandhi’s scathingly 
racist view of black Africans, derived from his Hindu caste ideol- 
ogy, was deep-rooted and unquestioning. We would remind the 
reader that Gandhi was advocating the very ideology of prejudice 
he swore to defeat. His association with the upper-easte Indians in 
South Aitica reinforced his anti-black sentiments; his perpetual 
habit of viewing white society as the pinnacle of the “civilization 
scale” generated greater prejudice against the black natives forci- 
bly relegated to the bottom of the scale. I's easy to believe that 
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there was not a single time during Gandhi's nearly 21 years in 
South Africa that he took time 10 meet with leaders of the block 
community. 

His loyalty to British imperialism was also unwavering. All 
Gandhi could say in the midst of the Boer War was: “It was the 
Indians’ proudest boast that they were British subject's, If they 
‘were not, they would not have had a footing in South Afriea,"!" He 
seeined (0 harbor a vision of upper-caste Indians joining hands 
with the white British w rule the South African colonies. It is not 
difficult to picture the consequences for black Afticans under such 
domination. Perhaps low-caste Indians would fare a degree better 
than black natives, but they 100 would suffer on a low rung in 
Gandhi's Vedic eivilization scale. 

In 1914, Gandhi's time came to bid farewell to South Attica 
forever; The historical record specifically shows Ganchi paying his 
respects to both the Indians and the whites, but nowhere is there 
the slightest mention of the black natives. During the several go- 
ing-away parties held in his honor, he reealled his past 21 yeurs of 
strugale in South Afiica. Proudly he mentioned his heroism during 
the Boer War, but not a single word crossed his lips about his par- 
ticipation in the war on blacks (this is the topic of Chapter Nine), 
‘There was no soul-searching, no inner turmoil, and no rigoro 
{rospection, Instead, Gandhi’s departing words were of praise for 
the British Empire: 


Rightly or wrongly, for good or for evil. Englishmen and 
Indians have been knit together, and it behooves both races 
‘0 10 mould themselves as to leave a splendid legacy to the 
generations yet to be bor, and to show that though Em- 
Pires have gone and fallen, this Empire perhaps may be an 
exception and that this isan Empire not founded on mate- 
‘rial but on spiritual foundations. 


The blacks of South Africa were in a precarious predica- 
ment. They faced not one, bul two masters. Fist, the formal mas- 
ter, the whites who slowly and steadily took over the land, turning 
blacks into serfs. Second, Gandhi-style Indians who came to South 


a 


ica, piggybacking on whites and extolling themselves as broth- 
At ihe oppressive Empire, which they claimed was conceived 

“spiritual foundations." 
0 Gandhi's actions afer the 1899 train incident simply do not 
agree with his own historical accounts of that same “life-changing 
incident, In his autobiography, Gandhi offered a reason for staying 
in Aftica past the orginally planned date, writing: “The hardship 
to which I was subjected was superficial - only a symptom of the 
deep disease of calour prejudice. | should try, if possible, 19 root 
‘out the disease."”” Despite this supposed resolution of “rooting 
‘out” racism, he immediately became an unapologetic cartier of it 
himself, spreading the disease throughout South Africa. How can 
‘man, upon facing severe racial humiliation and beatings, commit 
his fe wo batting racial injustice and then tam around to mete out 
‘worse discrimination on those of an even lower social stratum’ 

Whatever the answers, it seers that the practice feet sf 

i's racial tain incident, which he cites «s his tuming point 

yet plo ia forthe worn This takes wodersndny wha 
really happened in Pietermaritzburg all the more pertinent. which 
is why we are now going to examine that incident in depth. 
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Three 
Celebrating The Ine 


ient 


Truth ts the frst thing to be sought for, and Beauty and Goodness 
will then be added unto you. That is what Chrivt really taught in 
the Sermon om the Mounit Jesus was, to my mind, a supreme artist 
because he saw and expressed Truth: and so was Muhammad, the 
Koran being the most perfect composition in all Arabic literature - 
‘at any rate... I is because both of them strove first for Truth that 
the grace of expression naturally came in and yet neither Jesus nor 
Miuhammad wrote on Art. That is the Truth and Beauty terave for, 
live for, and would die for. 
~ Mahatma Gandhi 
Nov. 20, 1924 


iscumstances following the Second World War brought about 

Gramatic changes in the European colonial powers and their 
impact on the subject peoples, In August 1947, the British Indian 
Empire was to withdraw altogether from mother Indi, leaving in 
its wake the two separate political entities of Hindu India and Is- 
lamic Pakistan, One consequence of this partition was the largest 
forced mass migration of people in history, with the resulting 
‘numberof lives lst estimated at up to one million. 

In Hindu India, political power was transferred from the British 
Raj into the hands of Gandhi and his close followers, Shortly after 
these events, Gandhi himself was assassinated leaving his follow- 
ers to continue running the operations of the Gandhi propaganda 
machine - designed to spread Gandhi’s good name and reputation 
all over the world - except in South Africa.! 
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The official reason South Africa was immune to Gandhi's 

propaganda machine was because of its history of racial diserimi- 
nation. Concurrent with Gandhi's death, South Attica wmed fur- 
ther inward when it started to take formal measures by institution- 
alizing apartheid laws to further subjugate and segregate the people 
of color, especially the blacks. Under such politically repressive 
circumstances, the Gandhi propaganda machine couldn't promote 
its messiah, unlike in other places. However oppressive the situa 
tion was in South Attica, the Gandhi propaganda machine went 
tnderground and functioned quite effectively once it took root, At 
times it surfaced only to be squelehed by the state security appara- 
tus. 

Largely a5 a result of political and economic pressures brought 
to dear upon official South Africa, the world witnessed the disman- 
ling of apartheid laws with the advent of 1990 and consequently 
the African National Congress and Nelson Mandela came to the 
forefront of democratie South Africa. These dramatic changes also 
changed the fortunes for the Gandhi peopagands machine and set 
the stage for openty exploiting Mahatma Gandhi as a phenomenon 
for the new generation. Nelson Mandela extended his hand of 
friendship toward official India and this was reciprocated. In Janu- 
ay 1991, under the leadership of Dr. Mahomed M. Motala in 
South Africa, the Gandhi Memorial Committee was formed, 
committee comprising prominent Indians living in South Africa 
and an integral part of the Gandhi propaganda machine. The first 
task the commitice set for itself was to map out a strategy for pro- 
moting Gandhi under programs such as the “Gandhi Education 
Foundation,” the “Gandhi Bursary Trust,” and the “Gandhi Memo- 
rial Institute,” 

‘Tae timing was perfect: The year 1993 was on the horizon - a 
pivotal year for Gandhi's propaganda machine to take full advan- 
tage of the centenary celebrations of the racial train incident at 
Pietermaritzburg. 1993 marked the centenary of June 1893, when 
the young M. K. Gandhi had faced a series of racial humiliations 
uring his joumey to Pretoria, particularly those events that tran- 
spired at Pietermaritzburg railway station, the hallmark of all of his 
‘humiliations and the pivotal incident that led Gandhi to undertake a 
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protracted battle against racial discrimination. New democratic 
South Afriea made it possible to openly commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the incident on South African soil. 

On June 6, 1993, a large statue of Mahatma Gandhi was 
exected in Pietermaritzburg in front of the busy Church Strest Mall 
(aso calle "Maritzburg Mal”, just apposite the clonal building 

ith the City Hall and Tatham Art Gallery. The statue was a gift o 
the goverment of India unveiled by Archbihop Des-rond Tut 
Karan Singh, a member of India’s cabinet, epee ie toa 

ernment at this solemn ceremony attended by many dignit 
Be well as ordinary eitizeas. The Inscription at the base of the 
statue read: “This Status marks the centenary of the event on the 
night of June 7, 1893 when M. K. Gandhi was forcibly removed 
fiom a train compartment at Pictermariteburg station because of 
discrimination based on race.” To mark the oceasion, Nelson Man- 
dela issued the appropriate remarks: 


It is ax honor for me to be here to unveil the very first 
statue of hope .. This event is also very significant because 
we are unveiling here the very first statue of an anti colo- 
nial figure and a hero of millions of people worldwide. 
Gandhiji influenced the activities of liberation movements, 
civil rights movements and religious organizations in all 
five continents of the world. He impacted on men and 
‘women who have achieved significant historical changes in 
their countries not least amongst whom are Martin Luther 
King... The Mahatma is an integral part of our history be- 
cause it is here that he first experimented with truth; here 
that he demonstrated his characteristic firmness in pursuit 
of justice; here that he developed Satyagraha as a philoso- 
phy and a method of strugele.* 


‘The Gandhi Memorial Commitee published a souvenir book ~ 
“memorial edition” - in June 1993. The day afier the statue was 
unveiled, there was a conference held on “Gandhi and his Signifi- 
cance” organized by the Arts Faculty of the University of Natal on 
the occasion of the centenary of Gandhi's racial expericnce.* A 
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plaque commemorating the 1893 event was unveiled in the rail 
Station’ foyer in 19958 gaa ae 


grandson, and at the time India’s High Commissioner (Ambassay 
dor) to South Africa, accepted the award on behalf of his grand, 

: experience at the railway station was 
something lke a second birth: “When Gandhi was evicted fev 
train, an Indian visiting South Africa fell but when Gandhi rose, an 


Eetemnonies, clearly defined the importance of Gandhi, “It is a to, 
ken of our appreciation of Mahatma Ciandhi's enormous contribu 
tion t the birth of a New Pietermaritzburg and a New South Af. 
rica, 

APparcally, this ceremony was not dignified enough to satis 
India. They had hoped for something more fitting at ovat 
worked out a deal with Nelson Mandela, Carefully laid plans 
called for 1K. Gujral (India’s prime minister atthe time) to pay a 
esklong visit from October 4-12, 1997 to Egypt, Ugenda, and 
South Africa and to carry with him plans for promoting Gandhi 
On the scheduled day, Mr. Gujral and his team arrived at Pieter= 
maritzburg railway station and waited for Nelson Mandela. To. 
ether, they were to rename this railway station after Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mandela failed to atiend and the renaming ceremony 


scribed his African visit. 
he paid homage to Mahi 
rica, including a wreath 
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John Dube (1871-1946), a farious South African black leader and 
4 contemporary of Gandhi's.” 

October 2002 brought « number of Indian beauties 10 South Af 
rica to compete in the first Miss India pogcant, participants being 
limited to the Indian Diaspora. The beauties undertook a historic 
twain journey, retracing the steps of Mahatma Gandhi and other 
important Indians associated with him, The final stop on this whise 
tle stop joumey was Pietermaritzburg, where a white conductor 
symbolically kicked an individual off the train, just as Gandhi hac 
experienced in June 1893," 

February 2003 brought the Indian cricket team to Maritebu 

order to participate in the World Cup Group-A league against Na- 
rnibia, Amazingly, the team boarded a train for a ten-minute ride 
from nearby Pe way station to Pietermaritzburg in the 
“Giandhi’ Memorial Train,” a replica of the carriage that Mabatma 
‘Gandhi had boarded back in 1893. The band welcomed the team at 
the Mariteburg railway platform, where they attended the unveiling 
of a stone plaque at the spot whore Gandhi fell on the platform, 
‘The mayor of Maritzbarg. in his speech, confirmed, “Gandhi's de- 
cision on the fatcful night of June 1893, io stay in South Africa and 
launch a campaign of resistance against racial oppression, was 10 
reverberate around the world, particularly in India and South Af- 
rica...""” To mark the occasion, Souray Ganguly, the Indian team 
captain ssid, “We get very little time outside cricket and itis great 
to visit such a place which has great historic value, We all have 
‘heard and read about Mahatma Gandhi, but to understand from 
close quarters how difficult his struggle was is simply mind- 
boggling. As Indians, we are all proud of the great man,” 

If the immediate past provides any sense of what is likely to 
take shape on the site, allering the landscape of Pietermaritzburg, 
forever, then the plan to set up statues of Nelson Mandela and 
Gandhi side by side at the City Hall Pork is the most likely sce- 
nario.”> Recently, we leamed that India has dispatched a bust of 
Gandhi scheduled to be erected in the near future at the railway 
station at Pietermaritzburg or in elose proximity. 

As evidenced by the historical events over the last funded 
‘years oF s0 of what Gandhi experienced on his journey to Pretoria 
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in Jume 1893, these events have never elicited the slightest doubt 
The idea of rising even a question conceming these incidents has 
never been considered or even dared. Given the availability of a 
wide spectrum of Gandhi apologists, a few Gandhi haters, a large 
cadke of Gandhi historians and other professional historians occu 
Pying the prestigious chairs of academia, one would think someone 
‘might have questioned the veracity of these accounts. Yet, there is 
ot a single instance of anyone questioning the authenticity of 
these racial incidents, We decided to he the first to question the 
authenticity of these accounis. We have developed suspicions that 
pethaps the world has been duped into believing these racial epi- 
sexes actually took place. This book is intended to provide the 
reader with the entire story. In order 10 untold the mystery on an 
historical basis, we decided to place Gandhi's entire wain and 
‘coach joumey of 1893 under the microscope through a process of 
skeptical inquiry. In applying this methodology of skeptical in- 
quiry, we opened the pages of Paul Kurtz's book, “The New Skep- 
ticism: Inquiry and Reliable Knowledge."" We decided 1 apply 
the knowledge, principles and art of skeptical inquiry as discussed 
bby Dr. Kurtz in his monumental work 40 the racial incidents that 
Gandhi is said to have encountered in June 1893. To unveil the 
‘mystery in a systematic fashion, this book is laid out in such a for~ 
‘mat as to make the process of inquiry interesting, educational, and 
Provocative. 

In Chapter Four, we delve into the “authentic evidence” that 
scholars and historians have always relied on. Surrounding this 
“evidence,” the context under which it is brought forth is claho- 
rated hrefly. In Chapter Five, we subject the four “historical a 
counts” to comparative analysis, looking for pattems of marked 
inconsistency and profound contradiction, In addition, we decided 
‘on something dramatically different by calling Gandhi ta the wit- 
ness stand, subjecting his testimony to eross-examination, In Chap- 
ter Sin, we take a close look at the contemporary historical docu 
‘ments, a simple process that has never been aticmpted before, 
Chapter Seven is no less unique in the literature. This chapter ana. 
lyzes the first “testimony.” in which Gandhi's racial encounters 
were brought before the world jury in the book by Reverend J. J 
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ke, author of a 97-page book published in 1909. Chapter 
ae cntinize the burgeoning relationship between Gandhi 
sand Rev. Doke - a topic that has been overlooked all along. Chap- 
tor Nine examines the origins of Gandhi's Brafmacharya vow of 
poverty and celibacy. Chapter Ten provides a summary of Gan- 
‘hi’s politics of victimization and discusses lessons we can leam 
from the story of Gandhi's racial train and coach incidents. The 
‘conclusion offers a final interpretation of the information discussed 
throughout this book, 
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Four 
What Is The Evidence? 


Jam surrounded by exaggeration and untruth. In spite of my best 
efforts to fnd it, | do not know where Truth ies. But tt seems to me 
that have come nearer to Gexd and! Truih. It has cost me old 
{friendships but Fann not sorry fer it... Sixty years of striving have 
tt last enabled me to realize the ideal of truth and purity which 1 
nave ever set before myself 
~ Mahatma Gandhi 
Apr. 1947 


Miz Gani iterate is vas. Based upon in depth stay 
of his literature, we have compiled Gandhi's own words re- 
Jating to the racial incidents. Only four times in his Tife did Ma 
‘hatma Gandhi mention the series of incidents, Therefore, itis only 
‘through Gandhi"s eyewitness reports made long after the alleged 
incidents that we have any record of them at all. It was not until 
1908 that the first account of the racial train and coach incickents 
appeared, From 1893 to 1909, Gandhi remains sitent on the matt 
In fac, it is not until 1923 that he begins to even contemplate writ- 
ing about the incident. We do not wish to impute any motives or to 
‘offer any reasons for his long silence at this juncture, We simply 
‘wish to state the facts and these are the facts. The why and where- 
fore will be addressed in a later chapter. 


1, M. K. Gandhi: Ao Indian Patriot in South Africa, by J. J. 
Doke (1909) 
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‘This is the first Gandhi biography covering his life from Octo- 
ber 2, 1869, to October 28, 1909. In this sense it is truly historic, 
Rev. Joseph J. Doke (1861-1913) came to Johannesburg in 1907 
and worked there as a minister of the Central Baptist Church, As 
fate would have it, the ongoing Indian Passive Resistance Move- 
ment and other events led hitn to meet Gandhi in person. Further 
events set the stage for Reverend Doke t the biography as 
explained by Bishop James K. Mathews in his dissertation at Co- 
lumbia University: 


He was really “tricked” into allowing this to be done. Mr. 
Doke came 10 his office one day in about 1908, asking 
Gandhi if be were ready to be a martyr, The ready reply 
was, “Lam nothing, Tam willing to dic at any time o° 10 do 
anything for the cause.” The “martyrdeen” consisted in al- 
lowing the biography to be written, for the minister felt that 
it would help the cause of the Indians for their leader to be 
known in England,' 


Keep in mind that no written or oral biographical information 
(on Gandhi existed before this book was written. It was the first 
‘ever biograptiy of Gandhi, who largely dictated the account him- 
self. Gandhi then took the manuscript with him on his way to Lan- 
don for the second deputation, as part of his ongoing Satyagraha 
ccampaiuns, in June 1909. He somehow convinced Lond Ampthill 
(senior British official as former governor of Madas and gover- 
‘or-general of India, who had Indian sympathies) to write the in- 
troduction. By Octeber 1909, Nasarwanji M. Cooper, editor of the 
Indian Chronicle, published the book. While in London, Gandhi 
tried his best to extract any mileage he could out of his biography, 
He had with bim about seven hundred copies for disribution: out 
of the targeted distributions, he mailed one copy t0 Leo Tolstey in 
Russia, emphasizing the uniqueness of his Satyagraha struggle de 
picted in the hook.” Remember, this isthe frst book that explained 
Gandhi's historical encounter with the racial incidents as he was 
traveling in 1893. Considering that the revelation should coincide 
with the campaign to disseminate the Doke biography that tumed 
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Gari into.a martyr forthe cause of Indians of Transvaal, 
ing could not have been more auspicious. The reader's view on the 
subject may be influenced by the following passage from the Doke 
biography: 


The case for which he [Gandhi] was engaged needed his 
presence in Pretoria. The train could only take hima as far as 
Charlestown. His clients had advised him to take bed-ticket 
for the joumey. This he neglected to do, having his own 
rugs with him. At Pietemaritebarg, before starting, a fel- 
low-passenger called the guard, and to his surprise, Mr. 
Gandhi was ordered to “come out and go into the van- 
compartment.” As he held a first class ticket, and knew that 
the carriage went through to Charlestown, he refused. The 
guard insisied. The train was ready to start, He refused 
again. A constable wos brought, and the Indian stranger 
‘was forcibly ejected, his bundles pitebed out after him, an, 
with the train gone, he was left to shiver in the waiting 
‘room all night. 


at length he reached the Transvaal, und began his 
Seeeooile again felt the disadvaniage of being an 
Indian. The coach was abaut to leave Paardeberg with Mr. 
Gandhi seated on the box when the guard, a big Dutchman, 
wishing to smoke, laid claim to this place, telling the Indi 
passenger to sit down at his feet. “No,” said Mr. Gandhi 
quietly, “I shail not do so.” The result was a brutal blow in 
the face. The vietim held on to the rail, when another blow 
nearly knocked him down. Then the passengers interfered, 
much to the guard’s disgust. “Let the poor beggar alone.’ 
they said, and the man threatening to “do for him” at the 
next stage desisted. But at Stonderton the coach was 
changed, and the rest of the journey was accomplished 
‘without incident. 


It is almost amusing now, to anyone acquainted with colo- 
nial prejudice, if it were not So pitiful, to note how utterly 
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ignorant the new-comer was of it all. He even drove to the 
Grand National Hotel on reaching Johannesburg, where, of 
course, there was “no 100m” for him, Everywhere it was 
the same. The colour-bar was a temible disadvantage, and 
experiences like these so disheartened and disgusted him, 
that but for his contract with the Indians, he would have 
eft South Africa at once,” 


2. Satvagraha in South Africa by M. K. Gandhi (1923) 


Convicted of sedition (for inciting crowds against the govem- 
‘ment) in 1922 and sentenced to six years in prison, Gandhi actually 
served anly two years st Yeravda Central Jail, India, There in 
1923, he commenced writing a book, dictated to enother inmate in 
his native tongue. By November 22, 1925, the newspaper News. 
jivan completed the serial publication of this work titled Satya. 
graka in South Africa, The English translation appeared in 1928, 
though it was never published serially or published in the United 
‘States during this time period* Chopier 6 of the book titled “A 
Review of the Early Struggle” must be reproduced here at length to 
show what Gandhi himself would like us to believe conceming 
‘what kappened in 1893; 


{will not describe my bitter experience in the courts within 
a fortnight of my arrival, the hardships I encountered on 
allway trains, the thrashings I received on the way and the 
difficulty in and the practical impossibility of securing ac- 
commodstion in hotels. I saw that from the standpoint of 
self-interest South Africa was no good to me, Not anly did 
not desire but had & positive aversion to eaming moncy 
or sojourning in a country where I was insulted. T was on 
the horns of a dilemma. Two courses were open to me, | 
‘might either free myself from the contract with Messrs 
Dada Abdulla on the ground that circumstances had come 
‘to my knowledge which had not been disclosed to me be- 
fore, and run back to India. Or, I might bear all hardships 
and fulfil my engagement. | w2s pushed out ofthe train by 
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1 police constable at Maritzburg, and the train having lett, 
‘was sitting in the waiting room, shivering in the bitter col 
{ did not know where my luggage was, nor did 1 dare to in- 
quire of anybody, lest | might be insulted and assaulted 
once again. Sleep was out of the question. Doubt took pos- 
session of my mind. Late at night, came to the conclusion 
that to run back to India would be cowardly. I must accom 
plish what I had undertaken. I must reach Pretoria, without 
‘minding insults and even assaults. Pretoria was my goal. 
The case was being fought out there, I mace up my mind to 
lake some steps, if that was possible, side by side with my 
‘work. This resolution somewhat pacified and strengthened 
‘me but I did not get any sleep. 


Next morning I wired to the firm of Dada Abdulla and to 
the General Manager of the Railway. Replies were received 
from both, Dada Abdulla and his partner Sheth Abdulls 
Haji Adam Jhaveri who was then in Natal took strong 
measures. They wired to their Indian agents. in various 
places (0 look afler me. They likewise saw the General 
Manager. The Indian traders of Maritzburg came to see me 
in response to the telegram received by the local agent 
‘They tried to comfort me and told me that all of them had 
had the same bitter experieness as myself, but they did not 
‘mind such things, being habituated to them. Trade and sen- 
sitiveness could ill go together. They hud therefore made it 
a principle to pocket insults as they might pocket cash 
They told me how Indians could not enter the railway st 
tion by the main gate and how difficalt it was for them to 
purchase tickets. [left for Pretoria the same night, The Al- 
mighty Searcher of all hearts put my determination to a full 
test. [ suffered further insults and received more beatings 
on my way to Pretoria, But all this only confirmed me in 
my determination.” 


a 
‘Truth by M. K. Gandhi (1925) 
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Ot] is not my purpose to attempt 4 real autobiography, | 
Simply want to tll the story of my numerous experiments 
with truth, and as my life consisis of nothing but those ox. 
Periments.... But I should certainly like to narrate my ex. 
Periments in the spiritual field which are known only 19 
myself, and from which I have derived such power es 
Possess for Working in the political field." 


Gandhi make such 2 confession? We would lie to anche 
Polvcss at this juncture tht we ated to explore fa lac shape, 
(Could tbe that Gandhi fet pressured into doing something ageinal 
hie own conscience? Could it be that he was encouraged by a 
mans reanship odor hth in rr promate be 
independence movement? Could i also be that he wold coe 
clean aout such politcal nan a ox 
ten Political opportunism in an atiempt to exoncrne 
Though the “vision” originated somewhat eudir, the 
the idea o write an autobiography came while he was in prison and 
he contin to work oni afer his elas. He wrate meekly st 
raves nhs native Gj langage, which ware thon pabihed 
in weekly installments in Gandhi's puper, Necaix 
vember 29, 1925 to February 3, 1929" fhe carefully revied Engh 
tansaion (done by his lose depts: Mahudev Desa, Poccny 
Nayar, and Miss Slade) appeared later, simultancously, in ymdcen 
Opin in Sout Aca nd Yeung tha in India boginnie on 
1925. Fo +, Unity in the United States 
began to serially publi the “astobiography” for 133 weeks nee 
ginning 0” April 5, 1926. Gandhi himself was an wctive paslpoen 


a 
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In decisions, making sure that his weekly installments received 
‘widespread publicity, It is no accident that his autobiography re- 
ceived instant exposure virtually all over the world. In 1927 and 
1929, Macmillan published the autobiography in two volumes. The 
second edition, published in 1940, came out in one big volume. 
‘This book has been translated into numerous languages, including 
Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Tamil, Te= 
Jugu, Urdu, Sanskrit, Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, Polish, 
Russian, Swedish, Arabic, Turkish, Serbo-Croatian, Japanese, Ko- 
tean, Nepalese, Tibetan, and Swahili, The autobiography, though it 
covers Gandhi's life only until December 1920, is definitely the 
most widely read of his works.’ Conceming the 1893 incident, 
Gandhi begins his narrative in the middle of chaptcr 8 titled - “On 
the Way te Pretoria” and continues to devote the entire next chap- 
{cr titled "More Hardships” and part of the following chapier to the 
incident. In these chapters, hc explores these events in some detail 
as in the passage that follows: 


On the seventh or cighth day afler my arrival, | left Durban. 
AA first class seat was booked for me. It was usual there 10 
pay five shillings extra, if one needed a bedding. Abdulla 
Sheth insisted that 1 should book one bedding but, out of 
‘bstinacy and pride and with a view to saving five shil- 
lings, | declined, Abdulla Sheth wamed me. “Look, now,” 
ssid he “this is a different couniry from India, Thank God, 
‘we have enough andl to spare, Please do not stint yourself in 
snything that you may need.” 


thanked him and asked him not to be anxious. 


‘The train reached Maritrburg, the capital of Natal, at about 
9 p.m. Beddings used to be provided at this station. A ruil- 
‘way servant came and asked me if I wanted one. “No,” said 
1, *T have one with me.” He went away. But a passenger 
‘came next, and looked me up and down. He saw that T was 
2 “coloured” man, This disturbed him, Out he went and 
came in again with one or two officials. They all kept quict, 
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‘when another official came to me and said, “Come along, 
‘you must go to the van compartment." 


“But [have a first class ticket,” said 1 


“That doesn't matter,” rejoined the other. “I tell you, 
‘must go to the van compartment.” ine 


“I tell you, I was permitted to travel in this compartment at 
Durban, and | insist on going on in it.” 


“No, you won't” said the official. “Vou must leave this 
compartment, of else I shall have to call a police constable 
to push you out.” 


“Ves, you may. | refuse to get out voluntarily.” 


‘The constable came. He took me by the hand and pushed 
ime out. My lugeage was also taken out, I refused to go to 
the other compartment and the train steamed away. I went 
‘and satin the waiting room, keeping my hand-bag with me, 
‘and leaving the other luggage where it was. The railway au- 
thorities had taken charge of it 


‘twas winter, and winter in the higher regions of South Af 
rica is severely cold. Maritrburg being at a high altitude, 
the cold was extremely bitter. My overcoat was in my lug- 
gage, but I did not dare to ask for i lest I should be insulted 
gai, to sat ad shivered, There was no light inthe rom. 
passenger came in at shout mid-night and possi 
wondioni wae Balvasiniomecdio wk 


| began to think of my duty. Should I fight for my rights or 
go buck to India, or should T go on to Pretoria without 
minding the insults, and return to Ladia afer finishing the 
case? It would be cowardice to run back to India without 
fulfilling my obligation, The hardship to which I was sub- 
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jected was superficial - only a symptom of the deep disease 
‘of colour prejudice. I should try if possible, to root out the 
disease and suffer hardships in the process. Redess for 
‘wrongs I should seck only to the extent that would be nec- 
essary for the removal of the colour prejudice. 


So | decided to take the next available train to Pretoria. 


The following morning | sent a long telegram to the Gen- 
ral Manager of the Railway and also informed Abdulla 
Sheth, who immediately met the General Manager. The 
Manager justified the conduct of the railway authorities, 
bat informed him that he had already instructed the Station 
Master to sce that I reached my destination safely. Abdulla 
Sheth wired to the Indian merchants in Maritzburg and to 
friends in other places to meet me and Jook after me. The 
‘merchants came to see me at the station and tried to com- 
fort me by narrating their own hardships and explaining 
that what had happened to me was nothing unusual. They 
also said that Indians travelling first or second class had to 
‘expect trouble from railway officials and white passengers. 
"Tho day was thus spent in listening to these tales of woe, 
“The evening train arrived, There was a reserved berth for 
ime. [ now purchased at Maritzburg the bedding ticket I had 
refused to book at Durban. 


“The train took me to Charlesiown, 
MORE HARDSHIPS: 


‘The wain reached Charlestown in the morning. There was 
‘no railway, in those days, between Charlestown and Joh 
‘esburg, but only a stage-coach, which halted at Standeston 
for the night en rowe. I possessed a ticket for the coach, 
which was not cancelled by the break of the joumey at 
Maritzburg for a day; besides, Abdulla Sheth had sent 
Wire to the coach agent at Charlestown, 
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But the agent only needed a pretext for putting me off, and 
s0, when he discovered me to be a stranger, he said, “Your 
licket is cancelled." I gave him the proper reply. The reason 
at the back of his mind was not want of xccommodati 
but quite another. Passengers had to be accommodated in. 
side the enach, but as T was regarded as a “colic” and 
looked a stranger, it would be proper, thought the “leader.” 
as the white man ia charge of the coach was called, not to 
seat me with the white passengers. There were seats on ei- 
ther side of the coachbox. The leader sat on one of these as 
a rule, Today he sat inside and gave me his seat. I knew it 
was sheer injustice and an insult, but | thought it better to 
‘pocket it. could not have forced myself inside, and if I had 
‘raised a protest, the coach would have gone off without me. 
‘This would haye meant the loss of another day, and Heaven 
only knows what would have happened the next day. So, 
‘much as I fretted within myself, I peudently sat next to the 
coachman, 


AL about three wielock the coach reached Pardckoph. Now 
the leader desired to sit where I was seated, as he wanted to 
smoke and possibly to have some fresh air. So he ook a 
piece of ditty sack-cloth from the driver, spread it on the 
footboard und, addressing me, said, “Sami, you sit on this, 
‘want to sit near the driver.” The insult was more than’ T 
could bear. In fear and trembling I said to him, “It was you 
wha seated me here, though I should have been accommo= 
dated inside. 1 put up with the insult. Now that you want to 
sit outside and smoke, you would have me sit at your feet, I 
‘Will not do so, but [ani prepared to sit inside.” 


As I was struggling through these sentences, the man came 
own upon me and began heavily to box my cars. He 
scized me by the arm and tried to drag me down, clung to 
the brass rails of the coachbox and was determined to keep 
‘my hold even at the risk of breaking my wristbones, The 
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‘were witnessing the scene, - the man swearing 
time, dogging and belabourng me, and I remaining til. 
He was strong and T was weak Some of the passengers 
‘were moved to pity and exclaimed: “Man, let him alone. 
Don't beat him, He is not to blame. He is right. If he ean't 
stay there, let him come and sit with us." “No fear,” cried 
the man, but he seemed somewhat crestfalen and stopped 
beating me, He ft go my erm, swore ame a Title mare 
and asking the Hotfentot servant who was sitting on the 
other side of the eaachbox to sit on the Footboard, took the 
seat so vacated. 


took their seats and, the whistle given, the 
each rata away. My bert was being at within ty 
bvcast and I was wondering winether I should ever reach my 
destination alive, The man east an angry look at me now 
and then and, pointing his finger at me, growled: “Take 
care, Jet me once get 1o Standciton and I shall show you 
what I do." Isat spezchless and prayed to God to help me. 


dark we reached Standerton and I heaved a sigh of re- 
fieten secing some Indian faces. As soon as | got down, 
these friends said: “We are here to receive you and take 
‘you to Isa Sheth’s shop, We have had a telegram from Dads 
“Abdulla.” I was very glad, and we went to Sheth Isa Haji 
Sumars shop. The Sheth and his clerks gathered round me. 
told them all that had gone through. They were very 
sorry to hear it and comforted me by relating to me their 
own bitter experiences. 


| wanted to inform the agent of the Coach Company of the 
sshole affair. So I wrote him a letter, narrating everything 
that had happened, and drawing his attention to the threat 
his man had held out. 1 also asked for an assurance that he 
‘would accommodaic me with the olher passeagers inside 
the coach when we started the next morning. To which the 
‘agent replied to this effect: “From Standerton we have & 
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Digger coach with different men in charge. ‘The man com: 
Plained of will not be there tomorrow, and you will have a 
seat with the other passeagers.” This somewhat relieved 
Ime Thad, of course no intention of proceeding against the 
man wi assaulted me, and so the chapter of the as- 
siault closed there. ics 


4m the moming Isa Sheth's man took me to the coach, | got 
. pe seat and reached Johannesburg quite safely that 


Standerton is a small village and Johannesburg a hig eit 
Abdulla Sheth hod wired to Johannesburg miso, and piven 
‘me the name and address of Muhammad Kasam Kamrut- 
dlin’s firm there, Their man had come to receive me at the 
stage, but neither did I sce him nor did he recognize me. So 
| decided to go to a hotel. | knew the names of several, 
‘Taking a cab 1 asked to be driven to the Grand National 
Hotel, | saw the manager and asked fora room, He eyed me 
fora moment, and politely saying, “I am very sorry, we are 
full up.” bade me good-bye, So I asked the cabman Wo drive 
to Muhammad Kasam Kamruddin’s shop. Here I found Ab. 
dul Gani Sheth expecting me, and he gave me a cordial 
fectng He had a hearty laugh over the story of my ex- 
erience at the hotel, “How ever did you 2 
‘mitted to hotel?” he said, si aa 


“Why not?” asked. 


“You will come to know afler you have stayed here a few 
days,” a peony we ean live in a land like this, be 
‘cause, for making money, we do not mind pocketing in 
sults, and here we are.” With this he narrated to ne the: 
Story of the hardships of Indians in South Africa. 


Of Sheth Abdul Gani we shall know more as we proceed, 
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He said: “This country is net for men like you. Look now, 
you have to go to Pretoria tomorrow. You will have 10 
travel third class. Conditions in the Transvaal are worse 
than in Natal, First and second class tickets are never issued 
to Indians.” 


“You cannot have made persistent efforts in this direction.” 


“We have sent representations, but I confess our own men 
too do not want as a rule to tavel first or second.” 


| sent for the railway regulations and read them, There was 
a loophole. The language of the old Transvaal enactments 
‘was not very exact oF precise; that of the railway regula- 
tions was even less $0. 


| suid to the Sheth: “I wish to go first class, and if | cannot, 
| shall prefer to take a cab to Pretoria, a matter of only 
thirty-seven mites.” 


Sheth Abdul Gani drew my attention to the extra time and 
money this would mean, but agreed to my proposal 10 
travel first, and accordingly we sent a note to the Station 
Master. I mentioned in my note that I was a barrister and 
that I always travelled first, I also stated in the letter that 1 
needed to reach Pretoria as early as possible, that as there 
was no time 10 await his reply I would receive it in person 
at the station, and that 1 should expect to get a first class 
ticket. There was of course a purpuse behind asking for the 
reply in person, 1 thought thai, if the Station Master gave & 
written reply, he would certainly say “ro,” especially be- 
cause he would have his own notion of a “coolie” barrister. 
| would therefore appear before him in faultless: English 
dress, talk to him and possibly persuade him to issue a fist 
class ticket. So 1 went to the station ina finck-coat and 
necktie, placed a sovereign for my fare on the counter and 
asked fora first class ticket, 
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“You sent me that note?” he asked. 


“That is so. 1 shall be much obliged if you will giv. 
ticket must each Pretoria today ee 


He smiled and, moved to pity, said: “am not a Trans- 
vaaler. I'am a Hollander I appreciate your feelings, and 
‘you have my sympathy. I do want to give you a ticket - on 
‘ne condition, however, that, if the guard should ask you to 
shift to the third class, you will not involve me in the affair, 
by which I mean that you should not proceed against the 
railway company. I wish you a safe journey, I can see you 
area gentleman,” 


With these words he booked the ticket. | thanked him and 
gave him the necessary assurance, 


Sheth Abdul Gani had come to see me off at the station 
The incident gave hima an agrecable surprise, but he wamed 
‘me saying: “I shall be thankful if you reach Pretoria all 
right. | am afraid the guard will not leave you in peace in 
the first class, andl even if he does, the passengers will not.” 


| took my seat in @ first class compartment and the train 
started, At Germiston the guard came to examine the tick- 
ts, He was angry to find me there, and signalled to me 
with his finger to go to the third class. I showed him my 
first class ticket, “That doesn't matter,” said he, “remove to 
the thind class.” 


‘There was only one English passenger in the compartment. 
He took the guard to task. “What do you mean by troubling 
the gentleman?” he said. “Don't you see he has a first class 
ticket? I do not mind in the least his travelling with me 
Addressing me, he said, “You should make yourself com- 
fortable where you are.” 
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‘The guard muttered: “If you want to travel with & colic, 
‘what do I care?” and went away. 


“At about eight o'clock in the evening the train reached Pre- 
toria. 


FIRST DAY IN PRETORIA 


1 had expected someone on bell of Dada Abdulla’s attor- 
ney to mect me at Pretoria station. 1 knew that no Indian 
\would be there to receive me, since | had particularty prom- 
ised not to put up at an Indian house. But the attorney lnad 
sent no one, T understood later that, as 1 had arrived on 
Sunday, he could not have sent anyone without incanven- 
ience. I was perplexed, and wondered where to go, as 1 
feared that no hotel would accept me, 


Pretoria station in 1893 was quite cifferent from what it 
was in 1914. The lights were burning divily. The travelers 
‘were few, I et all the other passengers go and thought that, 
1s s00n a¢ the ticket collector wes fnily free, 1 would hand 
him my ticket and ask him if he could direct me to some 
small hotel or any other such place where I might go; oth- 
crwise I would spend the night at the station. | must confess 
1 shrank from asking him even this, for I was afraid of be- 
ing insulted. 


“The station became clear of all passengers. 1 gave my ticket 
to the ticket collector and began my enquiries. He replied to 
ime courteously, but I saw that he could not be of any con- 
sidemble help. But an American Negro who was standing 
near by broke into the conversation, 


“1 see)” said he, “thal you are an utter stranger here, without 
ny friends, If you will come with me, {will take you 0 & 
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small hotel, of which the proprietor is an American who is 
very well known to me, I think he will accept you.” 


Thad my own doubis about the offer, but I thanked him 

. ; t but I thanked him and 
accepted his suggestion. He took me to Johnston's Family 
Hotel. He drew Mr, Johnston aside to spcak to him, and the 
latter agreed to accommodste me for the night, on condition 
that I should have my dinner served in my room. 


“I assure you,” said he, “that [ have no colour prejudi 
But I have only European custom, and, if | alionnd er 
cat in the dinning room, my guests might be offended and 
even go away.” 


“Thank you,” said 1, “even for accommodating me for the 
night, [am now more or less acquainted with the conditions 
here and I undersiand your difficuky. 1 do not mind you 
serving the dinner in my room. I hope to be able to make 
‘some other arrangement tomorrow.” 


1 was shown into a room, where | now sat waiting for 
dines and masing, an T was quite alone. There Sere ot 
‘many guests in the hotel, and I had expected the waiter to 
come very shortly with the dinner, Insiead Mr. Johnston 
appeared. He said: “I was ashamed of having asked you to 
hhave your dinner here. So I spoke to the other guests about 
YoU, and asked them if they would mind your having your 
dinner in the dinning-room, They said that they had no ob- 
ection, and that they did not mind your staying here as 
long as you liked. Please, therefore, come to the dinning 
room, if you will, and stay here as long as you wish,” 


| thanked him again, went to the dini 
tested Ng to the dining wom and had a 
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Reverend John R. Mott (1865-1955) was a highly respected 
‘church leeder. His life achievements ranged from his chairmanship 
ff the World Stdent Christian Federation, chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, leader of the World YMCA and the 
World Couneil of Churches, and finally culminated in his being a 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1946, which he shared with 
Emily Greene Balch. He was known to have had some discussions 
‘and correspondences with Gandhi. However, in 1938, Mott pre- 
‘sided over the Intemational Missionary Conference in Tambaram, 
near Madras in south India. While in India, he paid a visit to Gian- 
«thi and the record shows that Mott asked extensive questions, one 
of which appears below: 


Mott: What have been the most creative experiences 
‘your life? As you look beck on your past, what, do you 
think, led you to believe in God when everything seemed to 
‘point to the contrary, when life, so to say, sprang from the 
‘ground, although itall looked impossible? 


Gandhi: Such experiences are a multitude. But as you put 
the question 10 mc, I recalled particularly one experience 

that changed the course of my life. That fell to my lot seven 
days after | had arrived in South Africa. I had gone there on 

«8 purely mundane and seifish mission. I was just a boy re 
tumed from England wanting to make some’ money. Sud 
dealy the client who had taken me there asked me to go to 
Pretoria trom Durban. It was riot an easy journey, There 
‘was the railway joumey as far as Charlestown and the 
coach to Johannesburg. On the train I had a first-class 
ticket, but not a bed ticket, At Maritzburg where the bed 
dings were issued the guard came and turned me out andl 
asked me to go to the van compartment. I would not go and 
the train steamed away leaving me shivering in the cold 

Now the creative experience comes there. I was afraid for 
my very life, | entered the dark waiting-room. There was a 
‘white man ia the room, [was afraid of him, What was my 
‘duty. I asked myself. Should | go back to India, or should 1 
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0 forward, with God as my helper, and face whatever was 
in store for me? 1 decided to stay and suffer, My active 
non-violence began from that date, And God put me 
through the test during that very journey. | was severely ase 
saulted by the coachman for my moving from the seat he 
had given me,” 


Of the four times that Gandhi mentioned the incidents, there is 
‘po question that the account as enumerated in his autobiography 
had a far-reaching impact on readers and conimentaiors, It is an 
inescapable fact that some apologists and scholars using Gandhi's 
autobiography have twisted the narrative somewhat to provide 
‘more eredence and validity to the racial sufferings of Gandhi." We 
have only presented the facts as we know them at this junciure, 
What we have said about the four accounts of the racial inciden 
beyond dispute. These are the facts pertaining to the events influ. 
{cing the writing of the aceounts and to the accounts themselves. 
We have added nothing that the accounts themselves eannot vouch 
for. 
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Gandhi Under Cross-Examination 


1am devoted 10 none but Truth and I owe no discipline 1 anybody 
‘but Truth. 

~ Mahatma Gandhi 

May 25, 1935 


Who can say how much I must give and how much omit in the in- 
terests of truth? And what would be the value in a court of law of 
the inadequate ex parte evidence being tendered by me of certain 
‘events in my life? If same busybody were to cross-examine me on 
the chapters already written, he would probably shed mere light 
‘on them, and if it were a hasille critic's cross-examination, he 
‘might even flater himself for having shown up “the hollowness of 
‘many of my pretensions.” 
~Mahatma Gandhi 
An Autobiography 


Part One 


M isis Seehi was oily tied lawyer. Considering the 
time period of the very tail end of the nineteenth century 
‘when only a handful of Indians left their homes to go overseas in 
pursuit of higher educetion, Gandhi happens to fall within the rar= 
est of categories. He received his law degree from the Inner Tem- 
ple in London, The million-dollar question we need to ask is: How 
good a lawyer was he? We hardly know anything of substance 
about his legal skills and the details of his legal practice. What 
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kind of clients did he represcat? What kind of cases did he take 
‘on? We know that in India afer his graduation, he failed to estab- 
lish  faw practice more than once. While in South Afiica, i is re- 
Ported several times in the literature that he had a flourishing legal 
Practice in Johannesburg (see plate 3), We have not been able to 
Verify any evidence that attests to the above fact. Only recently, 
Bumeit Britton, in his work Gandhi Arrives in South Ajfica, was 
an investigation underiaken into Gandhi's performance and effee- 
tiveness in the first four years in South Affica as an attomey.’ It 
‘seems from the evidence gathered that his skills as a lawyer were 
for from adequate, In fact, it is questionable whether he ever had 
the flourishing legal practice he is claimed to have had while living 
in South Africa. Even judging from the defense cases for the none 
Violeat resisters (called the Satyagrahis) that he represented in the 
court of law, his skills as a defense lawyer Ieave much to be de- 
sired especially from a professional of his educational background 
and training. 
We also know fiom the historical documents that Gandhi him- 
self had been convicted of offenses a number of times which 
landed him in prison, From the documents available, he pleaded 
Builly every time he faced prosecution, As a result, there was never 
4 opportunity to pat Gandhi through the third degree of eross- 
‘examination, sinee he never remained on the hot scat long enbugh 
We decided that the time had finally come to place Gandhi the 
lawyer on the witness stand und pul him through the rigors of a 
cross-etamination with respect to the racial train and coach inci- 
dents, The fact remains that the accounts are so riddled with 
chronological and factual inconsistency as to call their authenticity 
into question. On the sheer grounds of chronological, logical and 
factual inconsistency, Gandhi's accounts of the racial train inci- 
dents can safely be discounted, AS a lawyer trained in the law, he 
would know better than anyone that, as an eyewitness of his awn 
‘experiences, his testimony would not stand up in court, The ace- 
demic coun should be no more forgiving. In light of the evidence, 
the swom testimony of the one and only witness i the case, the 
Dlaintiff, is so riddled with chronological and factual inconsistency 
8 to have the entire case thrown out of any legal or eeademic court 
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Its not our intention to prejudice the jury. We simply 
waht pn! te evdeee: Natur, enn we wl 
lawyers, present our findings much as a lawyer would state his 
case, It at that point that we will endeavor to sway the jury, not 
before. In the interim, we will simply present our findings before 
the world court and let the jury judge for itself. For now, the jury 18 
stil out on the issue, but We are confident that, by the time we pre~ 
sent our ease, the verdict will come in, making it an open and shut 


Part Two 
Day 1: 


in order to prove that Gandhi has fabricated his own eyewit- 
me ean a tus begin by examining some of the contradic 
{ory accounts he gives in his own testimony. The first major con- 
Iundiction occurs in the identity of the assailant he claims threw 
him off the train. In Setvograhea bn South Africa written in 1924, 
Gandhi writes: “I was pushed out ofthe tran by a police constable 
at Maritzburg, and the train having left, was sitting in the waiting, 
room, shivering in the bitter cold.” Yet, in the interview with Rev. 
Joho R. Mat, Gandhi lain tat i was load employee who 
came 10 turn him out: "At Maritvburg where the beddings 
{teued the guard came al isned me out and asked te ogo tothe 
‘van compartment.” This statement is immedistely followed by a 
follow-up statement, which makes no mention of the presence or 
intervention of any other official but the guard: “I would not go 
and the train steamed away leaving me shivering in the cold” At 
‘no point dees Gandhi mention the presence of a police constable. If 
anything, we are left with the impression that the guard who de- 
rmanded that he leave for the van compsriment was the same man 
to turn him cut atthe station, On the hasis of this contradictory tes- 
timony alone, serious doubis are raised about the testimony of the 
plaintiff. Were Gandhi a witness on the witness stand, you ean just 
imagine how he might be eross-examined. In an academic court, it 
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should be no different. Let us then ask the witness the questions 


that would be posed by any lawyer under cross-examination, 


Did you not, Mr. Gandhi, state in your Saryagraha account 
‘written in 1924, that you were in fact thrown off-a train by 
8 police constable? Let me just read the passage to remind 
you of your own words, for you did clearly state, “I was 
Pushed aut of the train by a police constable at Maritz- 
bury...” Yet in testimony given in 1938, in an incerview 
with Rev. Mott, you contradicted this statement by claim- 

that it was a railroad employee that personally removed 
you and I quote: ~...The guard came and tumed me out and 
asked me to go to the van compartment,” You then added, 
“| Would not go and the train steamed away leaving me 
Shivering in the cold.” As a lawyer, Mr. Gandhi, you must 
surely know that eyewitness testimony is only reliable 
when the eyewitness identifies one suspect, not two. To 
pick out twa different suspects of different appearance, job 
description, and social position from a police lineup rather 
diseredits both the eyewitness’s testimony and the identifi- 
cation of the suspect concerned. 


Here, we can safely discount both Mr, Gandhi's testimony and 
the identity ofthe suspect or assailant he has implicated in the no- 
<ial train ineident. What holds true in a court of law skould hold 
‘ruc in an academic court. Disperate eyewitness accounts given by 
the same eyewitness must be coroboratcd. If contradictions 
emerge between two pieces of testimony and inconsistencies are 
found, the witnesses’ swom testimony becomes suspect, In terms 
of Gandhi’s autobiography subtitled The Story of My Experiments 
with the Truth (as he so aptly calls it), it seems to have been very 
experimental and lacking in any real integrity, Take for example 
the account given of what took place on the train in the 1925? 
autobiographical account. He claims to have been approached by a 
tailway servant while he was seated in fist class. The railway scr~ 
vant, he alleges, asked him if he would require any bedding, Gan- 
Ahi claims to have replicd, “No, I have one with me.” Then, Gan- 
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di tells ws, the man went away, Gandhi then recounts how  pas- 
senger came down the aisle, and noticing a “colored” man sitting 
in first class, proceeded to redress what appeared to him to be a 
wrong, Gandhi informs us, “Out be went and came in again with 
ne of two officials.” Under erass-examination, it is obvious what 
Gancihi might be asked: 


In your testimony, Mr, Gardhi, you clearly stated, “Out he 
‘went and came back in again with one or two officals.” 
Did the passenger rerum accompanied by one, wo or more 
officials, Mr. Gandhi? You sce for a grievance by a plain 
UifT to be taken seriously, the identity and exact number of 
suspects must be identified before the suspects can be tried, 
‘You then go on to add, Mr. Gandhi, in the same autobio- 
graphical account that, “They all kept silent, when another 
official came to me and said, Come along. you must go fo 
the van compariment,” Yet, in your 1938 interview with 
Reverend Mott, you clearly state that it was one guard who 
accosted you and threw you off the train, Who exactly were 
‘you confronted by, Mr. Gandhi, that day in Maritzburg? 
‘Was it wo officials or more or merely one? Was ita rail- 
road employse whom you refer to as a guard or was ita po- 
Tice constable who had you thrown off the train? 


‘These are the very kinds of questions Mahatma Gandhi would 
be subjected to under ctoss-examination in a court of law, 80 the 
question is does the case of alleged racial discrimination on board 
‘train in South Africa stand up in court? The snswer is a9, pre- 
cisely because there are entirely different assailants identified and 
a different chronology of events given in each aceount. In the 1925 
autobiographical account, we are told that Gandhi was approached 
boy a total of what seems to be four railway employees though itis 
‘by no means certain: First, what Gandhi refers to as @ railway ser~ 
‘vant appears on the scene, then “one or two” officials, and finally 
another official makes an appearance. When these railway em- 
ployces fail to remove him to the van compartment, Gandhi in- 
forms us that a constable is summoned: “The constable came. He 
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took me by the hand and pusted me oui.” All in all, Gandhi is con- 
fronted in the 1925 account by what appears to be four, possibly 
five different men, three or four railway officials followed by a po- 
lice constable, whom he tells us threw him off the train, Yet, in the 
1938 interview with Rev. Mott, Gandhi is accosted not by three o 
four railway officials but by one and the police constable is absent 
from the scene allogether suggesting that as a playwright, Gandhi 
has rewritten his script and replaced a one-man show involving one 
railway official in the 1938 account with & east of five in the 1925 
account, because it was at this time in his life that he required the 
‘most dramatic testament of the incident to be used in the cause of 
Satvagraha, In one accoun 1 police constable who is in- 
volved, while in the other, itis a guard who is the onc and only of- 
ficial to intervene in the affair and have him thrown off the train, 
To quote the passage again from the 1938 interview, we can see 
that the assailants have been reduced from the 1925 east of five to 
one-man show: “Al Mariteburg where the beddings were issued 
the guard came and tumed me out and asked me to go to the van 
‘compartment. 1 would not go and the train steamed away leaving 
ime shivering in the cold,” 

(Clearly, Gandbi is unreliable as 2 witness, since he eannot even 
pick the right suspect out of the police lineup. In fact, he is not 
ven consistent about the exact number of suspects involved in his 
different historical aceounts. I: is clear from the inconsistent statc- 
‘ments he has given that Gandhi's testimony is unreliable. As a 
plaintiff, the case he has brought before the world court has no 
Merit and must be dismissed on the grounds of contradiciory 
statements, inconsistent chronology, misidentification of both the 
‘identity and number of suspec's involved, and many other anoma- 
lies and inconsistencies in his account not yet mentioned. We will 
‘come to these other inconsistencies forthwith, 

Before embarking on his train joumey from Durban - Pretoria 
being his ultimate destination - Gandhi was given due warming by 
his employer, Abdulla Sheth, about the racial conditions in South 
Africa, where « “colored person was api to be regarded 18 0 “co0- 
lic," and however much his station in life made him a gentleman, 
‘would be treated secordingly. The 1925 account in The Story'of My 
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ith Truth makes it clear that Gandhi is once again 
tel isy Seat with the truth. It is a revealing title that 
Gandhi has chosen for his autobiography, if indeed we can call it 
that, since “truth” is never an experiment or indeed experimental if 
itis to be an authentic and practiced discipline, What is clear from 
the account is that Abdulla Sheth not only advises Gandhi to seek a 
sleeping berth on board the train, but urges him to do so for the 
sake of safety: 


[Abdulla Sheth insisted that T should book one bedding but, 
ut of obstinacy and pride and with a view to saving five 
shillings, I dectined. Abdulla Sheth wamed me, “Look, 
now,” said he “this isa different country from India. Thank 
God we have enough and to spare. Please donot stint 
yourself in anything that you may need.” {emphasis added] 


‘What is implicit in the account is that Gandhi is being advised 
to seek a sleeping berth for the sake of safety, The words “this is a 
different country from India” make it perfectly clear that his advice 
ists be heed wx sig, Cac! oven fel ng, "Abi Sth 
\wamed me,” so iis obviously tobe taken as a warning. Yet, in the 
1924 account given just one year earlier in Saryagraha in South 
Africa, we see 60 dramatically disparate an account of these events, 
‘hat we are left asking, after reading the 1925 account of one year 
later, if Gandhi is suffering from amnesia, Alzheimer’s, or is sim- 
ply making the story up as he goes along. In the 1924 account, 
ea tle that be conseered Jemvog South Aix Seger 

the grounds that his future employer did not adequately prepare 
ti in edanoe for conditions in South Attica, Infact, Gandhi 
sists that his future employer was so far from circumspect in dis- 
closing the facts about South Africa that Gandhi was left tially 
unprepared for what be found there: 


| was on the horns ofa dilemmas. Two courses were open to 
me. 1 might cither free myself” from the contract with 
Messrs Dada Abdulla on the grounds that circumstances 
had come to my knowledge which had not been disclased 
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to me before, and run back to India, Or, I might bear all 
hardships and fulfill my engagement, 


Seeing the disparity between the two accounts given only a 
‘year apart from one another, one is left wondering if Gandhi has 
experienced these life episodes in two different parallel universes, 
{in truth, the anecdotal accounts are so mutually opposed, 90 utterly 
antithetical, itis as if they were given by two entirely different sto. 
sytellers. It is reminiscent of « “broken telephone,” in which a mes- 
‘sage is passed fiom one person to the neat and in the process 
pieces of information are added and lost so that by the end of the 
circuit, the rumor has been so ulterly altered as to be unrecogniz~ 
able fiom the original. It scemas then that Gandhi is not keeping his 
diary in order. As he fabricates his fanciful tales, he forgets previ- 
‘ous accounts, so that after the mere passage of a single year, he has 
50 utterly forgotten the previous fables he has concocted that in 
conjuring the same trick twice, he has forgotten the devices he 
‘used in the last magic show and has altered the trick altogether, 
fier the alleged incident of being thrown off the train, Gandhi 
tells us that he was left shivering in the cokd, having with him only 
his handbag, but that he neglected to inquire after his luggage for 
fear of being insulted and assaulted again. The 1924 account is 
consistent with the 1925 version conceming the fate of his lug. 
age. In the 1924 account, Gandhi says of his appropriated lug. 
age, “I did not know where my luggage was, nor did I dare to in. 
quire of anybody, lest | might be insulted’ and assaulted once 
again” In the account of a year later in the autobiography, Gandhi 
‘rites, “I went and sat inthe waiting room, keeping my hand-bay 
with me, and leaving the other lugeage where it was. The railway 
‘authorities had taken charge of it.” There is no denying that the 
{0 accounts appear to match. Each makes reference to the lug- 
‘gage and the fact that itis not in his possession, having been in fact 
"ppropristed by the railway authorities. Iti also clear from the twa 
sccounts that it is cold, and that be is left shivering in the cold 
This implies freezing or near freezing temperatures. What is left 
‘out of the 1924 account is the fact that it Was winter and 
cold. The 1925 account makes explicit the fact that Maritzburg, 
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i tudes and is 
the alleged incident took place, is in the high altitudes 
Mis id lone wie bu ah ear faa usblogaph 


‘was winter, and winter in the highcr regions of South Af- 
roe n overly oold Macizhug beng a high ale, 
the cold was extremely bitter. My overcoat was in my Iag- 
gage, but I did not dare to ask for it lest I should be insulted 
again, 50 Isat and shivered. 


yi liar about the account is that Gandhi is informing 
ee areetorses en ees 
‘endure the subzero temperatures to being “insulted again” as he 
puts it. How strange that a man, who, during the train journey put 
himself in mortal danger more than once, suffering alleged beat- 
ings and other humiliations, would prefer deathly cold to risking 
what he refers to as further insults by inquiring after his lugeage. 
Under cross-examination, Gandhi might well be asked to answer 
for these inconsistencies. The interrogator’s line of questioning 
might even center on this very issue 


Me, Gandhi, you claim to have been thrown off the 
ghee ear pnper pene te 
algo claim that it was intensely cold in that rexion at that 
me of year. Yet, you insist that you preferred shivering in 
the intense cold throughout the night to inquiring ater the 
luggage containing your overcoat for fear of risking further 
insult. What perplexes us, Mr. Gandhi, and the world court 
is the fact that bofore, during your train joumey, you claim 
to have suffered repeated violence and other himiliations 
merely on account of your pride, Yet now, when faced with 
severe cold, you preferred being molested by biting winds 
dicot bs bmi on meen ae 

ysically accost ne f 
valine "And how is Mr. Gandhi, that after braving 
this intense cold and shivering throughout the night, you 
did not come down with a severe cold or pneumonia, afMic- 
tions that you fail to mention and would certainly have elic~ 
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ited more sympathy for you if you had? How is it that you 
managed to evade catching a Severe cold, something you 
‘make no mention of in any of your testimony? 


1s it not far more likely, Mr. Gandhi, that you have fabri- 
‘cated the entire fanciful tle on account of the fact that an 
Indian, whose blood chemistry is not used to such cold and 
‘who is dressed more for the Indian climate than South Af 
rica's Natal winter, paints a very pathetic picture indeed 
and elicits greater sympathy’? We put it you, Mr. Gandhi, 
that you have invented the entire nonsensical tale to com 
vince us that you had to endure humiliations beneath the 
dignity of a hursan being, which sheer logic tells us never 
‘happened. Who indeed would be so daft as to spend an en- 
tire night in sub-zero temperatures when one’s personal 
Iuggage and overcoat are within easy reach and merely re- 
quire asking after, risk of further insult or not? Is it not the 
cold a greater insult than a harsh word? Based on the sheer 
illogic and dubiousness of the Gandhian account, we can 
safely dismiss his testimony. First of all, there is the sheer 
illogic of preferring a night of intense cold to the fear of 
“pocketing” another insult from the Natal railway author 
ties. Then, there is the fact that the entire account appears 
fabricated because of its inherent illogic and also because it 
Seems adapted to pricking our consciences. An Indian 
thrown from a train left to shiver in intense cold is a more 
Pathetic spectacle than a passenger being ejected from a 
train, It lends greater drama and pathos to an event that ¢s- 
alates from mere insult to an incident life threatening in its 
injuriousness. 


Another serious inconsistency occurs in the disparity between 
‘sccounts given on what occurred that night in the waiting room at 
Maritzburg, In the 1925 secount from The Story of My Experi- 
‘ments with the Truth, Gandhi appears to be getting exceedingly 
‘experimental with the truth, In this account, he informs us that he 
‘entered a vacant waiting room and that it was not until about mid- 
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night that a stranger intruded upon his solitude: “There was no 
tin the room. A passenger came in at about mid-night and pos 
sibly wanted to talk to me. But I was in no mood 10 talk.” Since 
Gandhi makes explicit in the account that there was no light in the 
room, it being pitch black at this time, itis unlikely that he would 
be able to identify the stranger by race, It is unlikely that he would 
be able to sce weil enough to determine whether the stranger was 
white oF a person of color. In addition, he makes it elear that the 
room was vacant when he first entered. Contrast this account of 
events in the waiting room with the 1938 account given in the in= 
terview with Reverend Mott; “I entered the dark waiting-room. 
‘There was a white man in the room. I was afraid of him.” 

‘What is clear beyond a shadow of a doubt is that the two ac~ 
counts given in 1925 and 1938 of what occurred in the waiting, 
‘oom that fateful night could not be more at odds with one another. 
In the 1925 account, the room was vacant when Mr. Gandhi first 
centered it to escape the bitter cold and biting wind, In the account 
zziven thirteen years later, he entered the waiting room to find it 
‘occupied by a White man, whose presence made him feel fear im= 
mediately. The one consistent element in the two accounts is the 
fact that it was dark. This being the case how was he able to iden 
tify the man in the waiting room as white or even as a passenger? 
If it were the dead oF night with no light in the room, how would 
he have been able to identify any of the strangcr’s characteristics? 
‘The other glaring disparity between the two accounis is that the 
stranger is presented as sociable and friendly in the first account, 
seeming anxious to communicate or talk with his fellow passenger, 
Gandhi, who tells us that he was in no mood to talk. IF it were as 
darkcas he alleges, how could he discern the mood of the individual 
in question if it were to0 dark to read his facial expressions? In ad~ 
dition, he ‘ails to identify the race of the man in question ia the 
1925 account. In the secount of some years later, Gandhi tells us 
that there was a white man in the room Whose presence intinsidated 
‘him. While itis true that Gandhi could have become confused over 
details related to the incident, ic. mistaking the time in which he 
‘confronted the stranger in the waiting room, the fact remains that 
there are Just too many glaring inconsistencies in the account. 
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‘The question is, if the man in the 1925 account, who appeared 
willing and even anxious to talk to Gandhi, were white, why would 
hhe be 89 anxious to talk to-a “coolie™? In addition, in the 1925 ac- 
count, Gandhi even admits to feeling unsociable at the time, $0 
why would the stranger wish to talk to a man showing such oppar- 
nt signs of unsociability? Oh yes, we remember now. It was dark 
Additionally, why would Gardhi describe the stranger as $0 un- 
threatening in the first account and so utterly intimidating in the 
second? And why, additionally, would the stranger be deseribed as 
sociable and seemingly anxious to talk in the first account and ut- 
terly intimidating in the second account, preaumuibly because he is 
‘exhibiting an expression of disdain or dislike on his face? And fi- 
nally and perhaps most absurdly, how would Gandhi be able to 
Pick up on such subtle nuances as overtures of friendliness or dis- 
dain in a darkened room in the pitch black of night? Indeed, a law- 
‘yer would have a field day with testimony of this kind, So riddled 
with inconsistencies and improbabilities, and logical absardities is 
this testimony that it is likely the case would be thrown out of 
court on the basis of these few short sentences from his autobio- 
graphical account and his interview with Rev. Mot, in which Gan- 
hi relates wat occurred in the waiting room that night. 

As for two other accounts given in Swiyagraha in South Africa 
(1924), and in the biography by Doke, M. K. Gandhi: An Indian 
patriot in South Africa (1909), Gandhi mentions only shivering in 
the waiting room all night. From these secounts, one would assume 
that Gandhi was alone all night in the waiting room. There is no 
‘mention of the presence of anyone else in the waiting room, In the 
account given by Doke in 1909, it states: “A constable was 
brought, and the Indian stranger was forcibly ejected, his hundles 
Pitched after him, and, with the train gone, he was left to shiver in 
the waiting room all night.” In the 1924 Satyagraha account, Gan- 
ahi informs us: “1 was pushed out of the train by a police constable 
at Maritzburg, and the train having left, was siting in the waiting 
room, shivering in the bitter cold.” He further adds that, “Sleep 
‘was out of the question. Doubt took possession of the mind.” One 
imagines him to be alone here and in a state of reflection or medi- 
tation upon his circumstances. There is nothing in cither account to 
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indicate the presence of another individual in the waiting room, 
Foe a lawyer trained in the lnw, his eyewitness testimony 1 inex- 
cusably and inexplicable flawed, How could he have made such 
Te nly eamble aero his question ithe when pt on 
the spot in the interview with Rev. Mott, he was unable 10 refer 
back to an event that had taken place at « previous juncture in 
life and had therefore forgotten what he had written at that time. 
What this suggests is that the event was not called upon from 
‘memory but from the inventive faculty known as the imagination, 
I he were called upon to remember an actual event from his life, 
he would rely on the memory of the event itself to recall details of 
the racial train incident, but as the evidence of Mawed testimony 
would sugzes, the sory is probably not true and it would therefore 
be impossible to rely on memory to recall ineidents that never hap- 
pened. There does not appear to be any other conclusion to be 
‘drawn hers, We are left with only one conclusion oa the obvious 
disparities to be found in the four accounts: The testimony is either 
fabricated of due to its sheer inconsistency inackmissibie in an aca- 
or legal court. 
“cto dats on cian ih ie 
is exposed for perjury through cross-examination, their entire tes- 
Gone intone at the seams. While Gandhi appears to have 
‘committed perjury on a number of counts in the swom testimony 
he has given in tho four separate accounts of the racial train inci- 
dent, pethaps no statement is more provably and scandalously false 
than his testimony of what occurred in the waiting room in Maritz- 
burg on the night he was allegedly thrown off the train late at night 
inthe bitter eld. By eross-examnining Mr. Gandhi on the testimony 
he has given of what occurred that night in the waiting room in 
Maritzburg, we belicve we can show that be has committed per- 
jury. Should we succeed, we believe the case against the accused 
‘will be thrown out of court on the basis of perjury. 
‘Let us begin our line of questioaing: 


Would you say that the testimony you have given is the 
‘truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you 
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Godt? If $0, would you care to explain why the four ac- 
counts of what occurred in the waiting room when you 
‘were thrown off the train at Maritzbury are s0 contradic 
tory? Allow me to refresh your memory. In the 1925 ac- 
count, you staied that: “There was no light in the roam. A 
passenger came in about mid-night and possibly wanted to 
{alk to me. But Lwas in no mood to talk." That’s very inter- 
esting Mr. Gandhi because in your interview with Reverend 
Mott in 1938, you stated: “I entered the dark waiting-room, 
‘There was a white man in the room. I was afraid of him." 
Would you care to explain, Mr. Gandhi, it being pitch black 
and there being no light in the waiting room, how you were 
able to identify the occupant as a white man? Would you 
also care to explain why the same figure scems so innocu- 
‘ous and unthreatening, even sociable, in the 1925 account 
and so completely threatening in the 1938 account that you 
feared to be in the same room with him? How can you ac- 
‘vount for this discrepancy Mr, Gandhi? How additionally 
could you read such disparate emotions on the stranger's 
face when your own testimony assures us that it was too 
dark to make out his features let slone what was written on 
them? 


{n addition, in the 1925 account, you indicate that the room 
Was initially vacant, but that a stranger intruded on your 
Privacy sometime around midnight, Yet, in the 1938 ac- 
‘count, you indicate that a white man was already present in 
the waiting room when you first entered it. How would you 
‘secount for the discrepancy in these two accounts Mr. Gane 
din? For that matter how do you account for the fact that in 
the 1909 and 1924 accounts, you seem to be alone in the 
‘waiting room? You simply mention being unable to sleep 
and shivering in the cold all night. You make no mention 
Whatsoever of there being any company present in the room. 
with you. We put itto you Mr, Gandhi that your account of 
events simply does not ring true. How ean the room be va 
cant in the 1925 account and already occupied by a white 
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accor to the 1938 account? And how can the man 
with arcane dy shared the room be described in turns as 
sociable and willing to talk inthe 1925 account and so w= 
terly menacing a presence in the 1938 account that you 
‘were lerrified to even be in the same room as him? 


eccount wt even describe the man who en~ 
eee enind aig nee Soe passenger. If 
indeed he was a passenger, how could you possibly distin 
-guish him from a railway official if there was no light and 
the room was pitch black? In the 1938 account, you de- 
scribe the same individual, whe you claim was already in 
the room upon your arrival, 5 white. Again, how could you 
possibly see well enough to know whether he was white or 
a person of color? We put it to you, Mr. Gandhi, that this is 
2 tale of your own invention so mare real thea seofiom 
the fictions. We put it to you that you have in- 
ot he ouneciaiel ‘yarn: and when pat ¢n the spot in 
interviews where you are ealled upon to recall events from. 
that time, you have forgotten the stories you have so bea 
tively spun and have been forced to udlib ex fempare an 
invent now ones. 


jing to sit there and tell us that these stories are 
tue Me Garhi, when you have so obviowsy commited 
perjury? Are you going to tell us that the white man was 
there when you entered the room and at the same time was 
rot there and only extered the room at about the stroke of 
‘midnight? Are you going to tell us that he was sociable and 
in the mood for company, but was at the same time, 30 
‘menacing and threatening an individual that you were re- 
fuctant to cyen stay in the same room with him? Are you 
ingot us that there wasn light in ha room being 
utterly dark, but that you were able to distinguisly that 
rman you shared the room with was both white and a pas- 
senger? It's amazing that you can reconcile so many dis- 
crepancies, Mr. Gandhi. I's a talent rivaled only by those 
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depts proficient in talking out of both sides of their 
‘mouths. We congratulate you on your mastery of double 
talk, Being able to provide so many disparate accounts of a 
single event, i is rather a catch all for the gullible who are 
inclined t0 believe a story simply hecause it sounds good, 


If only the scholars and men of peace that quote you took 
the time to read you they might see what monkeys they are 
‘making of themselves. If they saw that you had four differ. 
ent versions of the same event, they might be inclined to 
‘Actually question the status of that event or wonder like us 
whether it ever really happened at all. In conclusion, we 
must thank you for entertaining us at least, Mr. Gandhi, 
You have certainly done that. Why, for nearly a century 
‘now your stories have entertained audiences all over the 
world rather as Kipling did before you. The only difference 
of course was that we knew Kipling's siorics were fictions 
‘Yours we took to be fact. 


In the 1924 aceount from Satyagraha in South Africa, Gandhi 
adds that he suffered farther humiliations in his journey including 
farther “insults” and “beatings,” yet he expands on none of these 
incidents, Is it likely that « man so stuny by the indignity of racial 
discrimination and violence that he has choscn ta write about it 
thirty-one years (from 1493 to 1924) after the alleged incident tock 
place would not feel compelled to relate the entire episode in full 
in much earlier accounts more contemporaneous with the events 
themselves? In fact, the statement ke makes at the close of the 
1924 account renders the entire incident suspect by virtue of the 
sheer triteness of the statement: “I suffered further insults and re- 
ceived more beatings on my way to Pretoria, But all this only con 
firmed me in my determination.” The statement lacks the sono~ 
ousness with which the ring of truth normally resonates. The ac 
count of further racial incidents during the rail journey appears fab- 
ricated because of its sheer trteness and brevity. Indeed, if Gandhi 
had suffered further beatings as he alleges, would it not be more 
consistent with logie for the plaintiff to bring all the testimony out? 
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‘Wity hold back? If the plaintiff is going to win the ease against 
‘white supremacists and liberate people of colar from oppression, 
woul it not be more reasonable for hm o recount al of he hy: 
‘man rights ebuses he has suffered on that occasion? In addition, it 
seems unlikely that a man who has suffered personal injuries of 
this kind would not feel motivated by sheer weight of passion to 
recount the entire episode from stant to finish, And why wait for 
thirty-one years before mentioning the issue in India? Why did « 
lawyer of his standing not write about the incident immediately 
after the event? . 

In the 1925 Autobiography account, Gandhi informs us that in 
the moming he sent a long telegraph to the General Manager of the 
railway and also to Abdulla Sheth, who immediately went 10 meet 
the General Manager, who in tur informed him that he had al- 
ready instructed the Station Master to ensure that Mr. Gandhi 
reached his destination safely: 


The following morning | sent a long telegram to the Gen: 
eral Manager of the Railway and also informed. Abdalla 
Seth, who immediatly mel the General Manager. The 
Manager justified the conduct of the railway authorities, 
buat instructed him that he had already instructed the Siaton 
Master to se that I reached my destination safely. 


i about the above account is that, firstly, he says, 
whe Managed the conduct of the railway authorities,” but 
after justifying their conduct, he nevertheless took action by in- 
structing the Station Master fo sce that Mr. Gandhi reached his des- 
tination safely. There is an inherent contradiction bere. How can 
the General Manager “justify” the racial discrimination of the rail- 
way authorities, and then procecd 10 take stsps to redress the 
wrong? Anyone living and working abroad in foreign countries 
would know that victims of racism find it exceedingly difficult to 
seek redress for discrimination as minorities by appealing to a rac~ 
ist caste that enjoys privilege. There is a0 reason whatsoever for 
the General Manager or Station Master of the railway to intervene 
‘on Gandhi's behalf, The entire account is illogical and inconsistent 
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revisely because, if Gandhi's account of the racial train ix 

were tru, he would conf the same endemic raciem alae 
crimination at every level of appeal. The standard practice when 
‘wrongs of this kind are committed is to whitewash the affair by 
failing to acknowledge the problem. Indeed, it is doubtful that 
Gandhi experienced the kind of human rights vietory he is claim 
ing to have had because the standard reaction of officials belonsit 

to such an organization is to close ranks to protect other officals 


and to operate on the basi 
ma 8 is of denial, Indeed, according to Gan 


The merchants came to see me at the station and tis 

" tried 10 
‘comfort me by narrating their own hardships and explain 
ing that what hed happened to me was nothing unusual 
They also said that Indians travelling first or second class 


had to expect trouble from rail i i 
oe rnilway officials and white pas- 


‘The logical inconsistency of this account lics i 
; ; 8 aceount lies in the fa 
according to Gandii’s own words, racial discrimination cogs 

ic on the railway and that “Indians traveling first or second 
= {2 ginect trouble fom railway officials ad white pus- 

4" and yet the General Manager and Station Manager 
alleged to have taken action to redress the wrong. Are we lo be. 
lieve that in a country where such racial discrimination was not 
only practiced but condoned by the white establishment at ever 
level, white officials would actually take action to carrect an jus, 
lice suffered by a member of a racial minority? What makes the 
‘entire account dubious is the fact that white officials connected 
with the milway should show any concem whatsoever for Gen- 
Ali's Dlight if thei conduct i to be logically consistent with the 
‘despread racism in practice on the 
‘iesoread racism in practice on the ralway system of South AF. 
Under eross-examination Gandhi might be 
i asked a number of 

‘Questions about the disparity between the 1924 and 1925 accounts, 
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We can imagine the questions the plaintiff might be asked on this 
score. 


Why, Mr. Gandhi, would you provide so mach more detail 
in the 1925 vccount than in the previous aecount of one 
year earlier? Would it not be more logical for a man who 
had suffered such injurics 10 wish to get the whole episode 
off his chest as quickly os possible, affording him a sense 
of relief? Indeed, someone suffering from the sting of racial 
injustice would feel motivated to write about the entire in 
‘cident from stact to finish with great urgency, certainly in 
the 1924 secount, and one would have thought thirty-one 
years earlier. Why did it take you so long, Mr. Gandhi, to 
‘write about something for which you apparently still feel 
the sting of racial injustice several years on? And why is 
there so much more detail in your account of events in The 
Story of My Experiments With the Trugh than in the previ~ 
‘ous account? Could it be that you felt compelled 10 add 
more to the story to lend greater authenticity to the tale? Is 
it not true that You fabricated the entire fable and embel- 
lished it to give it an air of authenticity that would have a 
cathartic effeet upon your readers? 


In light of the prosecution's questions anc the logical contra- 
diction this line of questioning exposes, the entire episode appears 
to be an instance of blatant hyperbole calculated to win sympathy. 
The series of embellishments given in the second account are so 
much more detailed and persuasive than that given in the account 
‘of one year previously that the questian arises: Why was such im 
portant testimony absent from the first account? Could it be that 
Gandhi found a need 10 inchude greatcr detail in order to remove 
any doubts on the part of readers and to inoculate his story against 
skeptical inquiry’? He seems to anticipate the objections of skeptics 
who might wish to subject him to such cross-examination, It 
rather like the attempt of a social scientist to employ the diale 
to immunize himself against rhetoneal attack by posing objections 
and then replying to objections. Unfortunately for Gandhi, it is 
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Precisely the inconsistencies and disparities in his accounts that 
‘eneouraged us to launch this skeptical inquiry in the first place. Far 
from inoculating himself against further skeptical inquiry, he has 
invited a homet's nest of skepticism by giving so many contradie- 
tory statements and inconsistent testimony on the alleged incident 
throughout his earcer, 

In the 1925 account, Gandhi describes the treatment he re 
ceived on the coach journey from Charlestown to Johannesburg, an 
‘account entirely absent from the one he had given ane year previ- 
‘ously. Here, he revounts how he suffered abuse by being treated as 
‘8 “eoolis” who did not have the right to travel inside the coach 
‘with other white passengers. ‘The first of a lang string of insults 
Gandhi details is of having his ticket cancelled as he is not consic- 
cred fit to sit with the other white passengers. The consequence of 
this is that he is of course foreed to sit without the coach on one of 
the seats provided ouiside the coachox, as recorded in the auiobi- 
ography: 


~The agent only needed a pretext for putting me off, and 
80, when be discovered me to be a stranger, he said, “Your 
ticket is cancelled” | gave him the proper reply. The reason 
‘at the back of his mind was not want of accommodation, 
but quite another. Passengers had to be accommodated in- 
side the coach, but as 1 was regarded as a “coolic” and 
looked a stranger, it would be proper, thought the “leader,” 
as the white man in charge of the coach was called, not to 
Seat me with the white passengers. There were seats on ei 
ther side of the eoachbox... | knew it was shecr injustice 
‘and an insult, but | thought it better to pocket it. I cauld not 
have forced myself inside, and if { had raised a protest, the 
coach would have gone off without me. [emphasis added] 


‘What is of course logically inconsistent in this account is the 
fact that the same man who had endured verbal and physical abuse 
simply to avoid the insult of being removed from first class to the 
‘Yan compartment would now stomach the intolerable injustice of 
being treated not like a gentleman but a “eoolie,” who instead of 
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llowed, as the purchased ticket entitled him, to sit within 
bpd iy Greed to witout es one who has boon reduced to 
the status of dog. It is not until Gandhi suffers the additional in- 
sult, according to his account of being asked by the “leader” to sit 
om a piece of dirty sack-cloth at his fect while he has « smoke that 
Gandhi in his autobiography erupts into self-righteous rage: 


‘The insult was more then | could bear. In fear and irem- 
bling I said to him, “It was you who seated me here, though 
| should have been accommodated inside. 1 put up with the 
insult, Now that you want to sit outside and smoke, you 
‘would have me sit at your feet. I will not do so, but lam 
prepared to sit inside.” 


Gandhi then proceeds to give account of how he is slapped, as- 
saulted and cajoled by his assailant, the “leader.” who tries to re- 
‘move him from his seat repeatedly till the laticr is compelled to 
relent and leave off by the white passengers sitting in the coach 
‘who are moved to pity: 


vas struggling through these sentences, the man came 
down on nn and Wraen ievlp lo ox sy sus Be steed 
me by the arm and tried to drag me down. | clung 10 the 
brass rails of the coachbox and was determined to keep my 
hhold at the risk of breaking my wristbones. The passengers 
were witnessing the scene, - the man swearing al me, drag- 
‘ging and belaboring me, and | remained still. He was strong 
and | was weak. Some of the passengers were moved to 
pity and exclaimed: "Man let him alone. Don't blame im. 
He is not to blame. He is right. If he can’t stay there, let 
hhim come and sit with us.” [emphasis added] 


What makes the account so implausible is the hyperbolic na~ 
ture of the scene, which is so utterly savage as to resemble a car~ 
toon, One can imagine an assault in which a series of blows are 
administered, but this spectacle of Gandhi being so manhandled 
requires more suspension of disbelief than a horror film. Addition- 
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ally, one would assume that someone suffering so injurious an in- 
sult would seck full redress for wrongs committed. Yet Ciandhi ap- 
Pears to demand no such justice. He claims to have written a letter 
'o the Coach Company about the whole aiTair. The agent who re- 
plied allegedly promised better treatment from Standerton, wher 
the next couch would depart from: “From Standerton we have a 
bigger coach with different men in charge. The man complained of 
will not be there tomorrow, and you will have a seat with the ether 
Passengers.” This appears w have placated Gandhi. How such a 
letter could possibly satisfy a man who hed suffered so many in- 
sults and humiliations is hard to fathom. The patronizing tone oF 
the lester scems only to ad insult t injury. Not only is n0 apology 
sgiven for the injurious slights Gandhi has sufTered, but there is no 
promise made to take disciplinary action against the man in ques- 
tion. Gandhi is simply informed that the bully in question will not 
bbe on the coach, which is tantamount (o dismissing the whole alfair 
in the most patronizing fashion. Instead of feeling the sting con- 
‘sant injustices, Gandhi instead appears bewilderingly satisfied: 
“This somewhat relieved me, I had of course no intention of pro- 
ceeding against the man who had assaulted me, and so the chapter 
of the assault closed there.” 

Are we to believe this? The chapter on the assault closed there? 
Are we to believe that a man who has just experienced the most 
appalling string of human righis abuses should decide to suddenly 
forget the whole thing after seemingly receiving satisfaction 
through « letter of reply, which fur from redressing the wrong, 
simply dismisses the whole affair out of baad? And keep in mind 
that this is no ordinary man, but a lawyer and someone with access 
to the necessary legal apparatus 10 take action and seek redress. 
Indeed, Gandhi has not won the moral victory he purports to have 
Won at all, ut if we could even believe the account, seems to have 
suffered defeat after defeat, The fact that he should decide to forget 
4 string of incidents of so violent and appalling a nature only to 
drag them up years later presumably because the sting of racial in- 
justice is still with him is logically inconsistent ta say the least. 

Under cross-examination, the interrogator might ask several 
‘questions related to the absurdity of what Mr. Gandhi is expecting 
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r i eal in- 
us t believe, Such questions would reyolye around the logie 
consistency of closing a chapter so abruptly only to open it years 
later. 


Mr. ns stated in your testimony that upon reeciv~ 
ing nla yon were satisfied, “relieved” as you put it, 
‘You then add that, “the chapter of the assault closed there,’ 
‘You then went on to reopen said chapter years later, pre- 
sumably because the sting of racial injustice was still with 

1 felt the compulsion at that time to expunge 
‘ach astm from Soult Alea andthe wold, Why bat 
the time, Mr, Gandhi? Does it not seem strange that, with 
the welts of injustice fresh on your back, you should not re- 
act to your plight at the time, but only years later? They 
say, Mr. Gandhi, that time heals old wounds, yet far from 
being hesled, it would appear that, over time, your welts 
have developed into festering wounds such that you felt the 
injustice of past events more strongly years after tho fact 
than you did at the actual time. Does this not seem strange 
to you, Mr. Gandhi? Forgive us if we sound skeptical. It is 
just that your account has none of the resonance we would 
normally associate with the ring of truth, 


In addition to your apparent willingness to dismiss the 
hole affair, you add “Thad, of eourse no jatsation of pro- 
ceeding against the man who had assaulted me...” Why 
Dray not? It seems to us that aS plaintiff in this ease, you 
should wish to have the man who assaulted you prosecuted 
or atthe very least disciplined for the indiseretion, Yet, you 
insist that you tad no intention of proceeding against the 
‘man, You even insert the caveat “of course.” You had of 
course no intention of proceeding against the max? Why 
use the phrase “of course,” since logically. it shouldn't be 
taken for granted? We are sory Mr. Gandhi, but your 
grievance seems to lack authenticity, Why would you not 
‘wish to proceed against the man who assaulted you? Logi- 
cally, any man who had been subject to violence both 
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physical and mental at the hands of some off 

Soult natal who preeed again hem Ye so 
sist that of course you did not wish 10 launch proceedings 
‘against the man in question. Is it because you did not have 
‘a case? Is it because the assailant did not exist? Is it be- 
‘cause the entire fanciful tale is the invention of your own 
fectile imagination? Could it be, Mr. Gandhi, that you are 
attempting to exploit the polities of victimization to your 
own ends? 


One can almost hear the objection ring out in the academic 
Court a this point, a the prosecution rises o interject: Objetion 
‘your Honor! The barrister is leading the witness, We will reply to 
ihis objection dialectically. coe 


While some might object that our cross-examination is in 
‘some way leading the witness, the fact is that there is no 
logical consistency in Mr, Ganchi not wishing to launch 
proceedings against the man who assaulted him on the 
ouch, If the incident offended and injured his mind suff- 
ciently for him to write about it several years on and to re~ 
cal so painful an incident thoughout his arer, how could 

possibly not wish to prosecute the offendin or 
demand thatthe couch compeny atleast discipline te of 
fending party? Yet, far trom insisting on such disciplinary 

«ction oF court proceestings, Gandhi insists that he dees not 
wish to proceed against the man who assaulted him, even 
adding the words “of course” to this bewildering assertion, 
In reply to the objection, we maintain that na man would 
noglect to prosecute the offending party in an incident that 
so deeply offended him that he was able to recall it years 
afterwards and to bring it up repeatedly as a ccnasur belt for 

his own political movement against white oppression in his 

own homeland. It seems rather, and we affirm our conten- 
tion in the strongest possible terms, that Mr. Gandhi is 
merely exploiting the politics of victimization in an effort 
to elicit greater sympathy for his campaign against British 
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colonial rule, while at the same time using it 8 a locus to 
promote his own ascendancy as the proponent of a Nietz- 
chian “slave morality” adapted to championing the cause of 
the oppressed. 


In keeping with Hegel's master'slave dialectic, Gandhi seems 
to be inverting the entire incident in am attempt to promote what 
Nietzsche calls “the slave morality,” a morality designed by the 
oppressed class precisely with the aim of liberating them from the 
tyrannical yoke of the oppressor. Our aim in subjecting the racial 
train incidents tw skeptical inquiry is not to debunk the polities of 
repression, conspiracy theory and the case for exploitation, but 
merely to show that intellectual counter-terrorism is very often in- 
‘voked against oppressive regimes. Such tactics very offen take the 
form of psychological warfare and black operations, which are spe~ 
cifically designed to confuse the opposition in an effort to seck cer- 
tain political ends, If you can convince enough imeinbers of the im- 
tial camp that their side has commitied heinous wrongdoings, 
‘you deprive them so utterly of moral justification as to undermine 
their power structure. 

‘What Gandhi is attempting to do with the story of the racial 
train incidents is t0 incite dissidence within the white establish- 
rment in order to subvert British white rule in India, By depriving 
the British of the moral justification for empire, the self-righteous 
conviction that they are civilizing the barbarians beyond their bor- 
ders, by demonstrating that they themselves are barbarians, Gandhi 
has effectively denied them their position of selfjustification and 
their causus bei, Our objection to Gandhi's tacties is neither ideo- 
Togical nor moral. We simply wish to expose through skeptical in- 
‘quity the truth about the four accounts. We have shown that there 
‘are enough inconsistencies end anomalies within the secounts 
themselves 10 warrant a closer examination of the four historical 
sceounts. Our aim as historians is simply to expose the fact, 
through skeptical inquiry, that the incideals that allegedly took 
place on the trains and coaches are dubious at best, and in light of 
the evidence, highly unlikely to have occurred. To assign idcologi- 
‘cal motives for us doing so Would be a gross mistepresentation of 
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our intentions. We are simply historians, nothing more. Our aim is 
solely to ascertain the truth and expose it to the light of day, since 
it is our firm belief that nothing should be hidden from the people 
and if we are to uphold true democracy in our world, we should 
enideavor to eliminate all forms of deception, so that the citizens of 
this world will be better able to judge the authenticity of this world 
and its events with discerning eyes and not be blinded by the cata- 
racls of manipulation, 

Another troubling issue concerning the coach incident is the 
disparities between the 1909 account dictated to J.J. Doke and the 
1925 account from the Gandhi autobiography and the subsequent 
‘account given in the interview with Reverend Mott. In the earliest 
account from 1909, the attack of the guard on board the coach is 
described as being most brutal, There is no doubt whatsoever that 
the blows being deseribed are those of elose-fisted punches. Upon 
Groce renin 10 give up is eat we are tld thar the guard re- 
sponded with a “brutal Blow,” followed by another 
Knocked him down as Doke recounts,” oe 


‘The coach was about to leave Paardeberg with Mr. Gandhi 
seated on the box when the guard, a big Dutchman, wis 
to smoke, laid claim to this place, telling the Indian passen- 
Ber to sit down at his feet. “No,” said Mr. Gandhi, quietly, 
“I shall not do $0.” The resule was a brutal blow ta the face, 
The victim held om to the rail, when another blow nearly 
Knocked him down. [emphasis added} 


{tis clear thatthe blows described are of sufficient force and of 
‘particular kind. A “brutal blow.” especially of the kind that neer- 
Jy knocks the victim down, would be none other than a close-fisted 
punch. Yet, no mention is made in any of the narrative accounts to 
this blow causing any kind of bodily harm. Not only is no mention 
‘made of « bloody nos, bruising, ora black eye, but there does not 
‘appear to have been sny cuts or abrasions either. It is perplexing 
indeed that Gandhi would fail to mention the nature of the result. 
ing injuries, since these “brutal blows” would most definitely have 
resulted in some form of bruise, cut, or abrasion. It only makes 
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sense that Gandhi would desire to elicit more sympathy by discuss- 
ing the injuries resulting from this incident. 

There is only one explanation for the absence of such testi- 
mony. If cause and effect analysis is invoked here, itis clear that 
the cause, namely a “brutal blow,” would have resulted in the ef- 
fect of a fat lip, bloody nose, swollen cheek, bruise, o black eye, 
Yet no mention is made of any of these effects. If the effects are 
absent, we can safely deduce that s0 too is the cause, The “brutal 
blows” that would have resulted in these effeets never occurred 
Had they occurred, the victim would have described the effects 
that would necessarily have resulted from the cause, In addition to 
the injurious effects, there would have been a further causal chain 
that is completely omitted from the narrative, namely, that of 
lreatment, The victim would have most certainly required treat- 
‘ment at some stage. A “brutal blow” would have required medical 
treatment of some kind, A bruise or swelling would have required 
ive or a cold cloth to bring down the swelling. A cut would have 
required iodine of antiseptic eréme to prevent infection. Yet, no 
‘mention is made of any treatment being administered for any such 
injury. By invoking causal analysis, we can see that, the effets, 
‘namely injuries and treatment for injuries are absent from the nar- 
rative account, than by deduetion, the cause, must also be logically 
absent and by deduction, the account itself fabricated, 

While some might argue that the injurious “brutal blows” are 
all that need be mentioned, we would argue that the victim would 
naturally wish his audience to understand the seriousness of the 
blows by describing the seriousness of their effects, i.e. a bloody 
nose, a black eye, ete, and the farm of treatment that would be un- 
dertaken ss a result of such injuries. We can only deduce from the 
absence of such accounts that the cause, namely the “beutal 
blows," never in fact took place. 

In addition, the violence described in the 1925 autobiography 
account is of sn entirely different kind. In this account, the blows 
described are a “boxing ofthe ears.” While it could be argued that 
Gandhi is merely employing figurative language and that a “box 
ing of the ears” could equal'y apply to punches as to slaps or cuffs, 
the fact is that the lati expression normally applies to slaps oF 
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cuffs to the head. One does not mix metaphors when one is of 
fended. If violence of the kind described in the 1909 account had 
so lightly as a “boxing. 
is he does in the later sutobiography account given 


The man eame down upon me and began heavily to box my 
cars. He seized me by the arm and tried to drag me down, 1 
clung to the brass rails of the coachbox and was determined 
‘tokeep my hold atthe risk of breaking my wristbones. 


‘As we can see, the word “heavily” does precede the words “to 
box my ears.” Thersfore, there iy some correspondence between 
the 1925 and 1909 accounts insofar as “brutal” and “heavily” are 
synonymous in that they oth describe extreme forms of violence. 
However, the fact romain that a “boxing of the ears” does not 
xormally refer o.a close-fisted blow or punch, but rather 0 a slap 
or cuff to the head. Surely a man subjected to s0 extreme a form of 
racial brutality and violence as to have received atleast two “brutal 
blows,” one to the had and the other nearly knocking him down, 
‘would not be describing them in a subsequent account given sia. 
{cen years later {1909 10 1925] as a mere “boxing of the ears.” 

Inaddition, the 1924 account makes no mention ofthe blow re= 
fered to in the 1909 account that ncerly knocked Gandhi down, 

Instead of two brutal blows, one of which nearly knocked hin off 
his feet, we have instead a series of blows deseribed as a “boxing 
‘of the ears," which end with him being seized by the arm in an 
tempt to drag him down from his perch. While some right argue 
thatthe 1909 account is nearer to the event historcaly, sheer pre 
imity to which inspires stronger language, we would argue thet, For 
the event to remain at the forefront of Gandhi's mind so many 

years afler, his outrage would not have dissipated at al, but would 

rather have grown in proportion to his fame and the resulting self 
esteem this would have afforded. Memories of life's early indigni- 
ties would have only increased in proportion to his rising status, 
sinee the disparity between his later fortunes and early indignities 
would have made the earlier life experiences thet much harder 10 
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bear. Indeed, far from secing a decline in emotional outrage, it is 
only logical that his anger over such offenses would have increased 
with time 

‘The disparity between these two accounts raises serious qucs- 
tions about the issue of credibility, especially when one contrasts 
these with the account given in Reverend Mott's interview in 1938, 
Either Gandhi is getting dotty in his old age or he has forgotica 
lalogether the inventions he formulated carlicr in his career. In the 
1938 account, he clearly states that he was beaten by the coachman 
for moving from his seat and not as be has previously alleged, be- 
‘cause he refused to move. It is ne longer possible for Gandhi to get 
away with his equivocations. His statement in the 1938 account 
clearly demonstrates that his testimony is contradictory and no 
more reliable as evidence than # witness giving contiadictory tes- 
timony in court, for in Rev, Mott's interview he states: “I was se- 
verely assaulted by the conchman for my maving from the seat he 
had given me.” 

Contrast this with the account dictated to J. J, Doke in 1909: 
“The coach was about to leave Pasrdeberg with Mr. Gandhi seated 
fon the hex when the guard, a big Dutchman, wishing 10 smoke, 
laid claim to this place, telling the Indian passenger to sit down at 
his fect." Without question Gandhi is being asked to move in the 
1909 account and his refs to do so results in a sound beating. 
‘Yer, the 1938 account makes it n0 Jess clear thal he was assaulted 
for moving from the seat the coachman hed assigned him. In addi- 
tion, the 1909 account informs us that it is the “guard” not the 
coachman who is responsible for the beating, while the 1938 ac 
‘count informs us that it i the ecachman and not the guard, On the 
basis of this testimony alone, Gandhi's case should be thrown out 
of the academic court. Either his entire testimony is false and pre- 
dicated on fabrications or he is so dotty as to be a completely unse- 
liable witness to incidents occurring, in his own life, It i not le= 
aitimate to aceept the testimony of someone simply because their 
hhame and reputations precede them, Were that the case, the his- 
toricity of Jesus and the testimony of the New Testament would 
not he subject to debate. 
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‘Amazingly, in Gandhi's case, many of his followers, even from 

within the Christian Church, have granted him a place even more 
elevated than Jesus Christ (see plate 4). Indeed, numerous com- 
Imentators and scholars of the Bible have pointed out its many con- 
traditions and when placed on the witness stand, the Gospel writ 
ers? testimony seems no mote able to stand up under cross- 
examination than Gandhi's What this demonstrates is that, as 
someone Who is no greater a sacred cow than Jesus, his autobio- 
graphical and biographical accounts should be subjected to scru- 
Liny, since his eyewitness testimony does not pass even the most 
basic scholarly test of consistency and accuracy, What is even 
‘more disgraceful is the fact that, a8 a scholar and a man trained in 
the law, one would expect Gandhi to be above such oversights. 
‘The fact thal he has failed to render accounts that are the least bit 
credible due to their gross contradictions, inconsistencies, aad 
‘snomalies raises serious questions about their authenticity and his- 
Aoricity. Are they in fact true accounts or the fabrications of an op- 
pportunist and con artist seeking political advantage from the poli 
tics of victimization? 


Day 2: 


The methodology of skeptical inquiry employed in this work of 
scholarship, consisting of legal argumeat and cross-examination, is 
fiuing since Gandhi himself was a practicing lawyer trained in the 
law. It is only legitimate therefore, that Gandhi should be subjected 
to the same scholarly and jurispruckntial rigors he Was trained in as 
8 lawyer. What is clear from the beginning is that none of the auto 
biographical or biographical accounts given of the racial train inci- 
dent add up to a consistent train of logic, causality or chronology 
Does it make sense that a scholar and lawyer trained in logical ar- 
gument and consistency would be guilty of so many oversights in 
his account? The truth is that it makes no sense whatsoever. The 
only possible explanation for such gross oversights is that Gandhi 
fancied himself to be stich an untouchable, such a sacred cow, that 
no one would dare question him or his motives or anything he had 
ever said or done without bringing an avalanche of erticism and 
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hhis head, No douibt this would have been trie 
in Gans dy but wi so rach water now unr the bide, 
seems that we are significantly well placed downstream to launch 
1m assault on that bridge and assailit with all the criticism we have 
st our disposal. Will the bridge collapse under Gandhi's feet? We 
believe that it will and that Gandhi wil! land in it, so to speak, up to 
his proverbial neck, It is not out of vindietiveness or malice oF any 
kind of desire to see a hero toppled from his pedestal that we 
June this skeptical inquiry, but simply out of a will fo safeguard 
humanity from the deception and lies disseminated in the public 
trena, which the general public has  tendeney to naively and 
ther gullibly believe, lies perpetrated by a global elite for their 

urpOses. 

el us now put Mr. Gandhi on the witness and again andl ask 
im the pressing questions related to the 1909, 1925, and 1938 ac- 
‘counts to see how he fairs under cross-examination, The examiner 
will now approach the witness stand, 


Mr. Gandhi, did you not solemnly sweat tat te “brutal 
lows" you were subjected to on board the coach were of 
beanie! Sear ie to be designated “brutal”? The 
‘man who took your statement, Reverend Doke, employed 
the very words “brutal blow” when referring to the assault, 
You even insist that the second blow was sufficient to 
nearly knock you off your feet. Yet, in none of your eye- 
witness testimony do you make reference to your injuries. 
Ttoccurs io the court that if blows of such violent a nature 
‘were to have oceurred in faet and not in fietion, they would 
have been sufficiently violent as to result in injury. While 
the other litigants might object that we are invoking pre- 
supposition in assuming that injuries would have resulted 
from such violence, let me repeat Mr. Gandhi's own testi- 
mony as it was dictated to Rev. J.J, Doke, so that the aca- 
demic court will be left in no doubt on the issue: “The re 
sult was a brutal blow in the face. The victim held an to the 
rail, when another blow nearly knocked him dows.” It 
should be clear to the academic court that the violence of 
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the blows involved would have most certainly resulted in 
the victim sustaining injury, yet there is no mention what- 
socver of any injuries, nor of the subsequent medical treat- 
‘ment such injuries would have required. 


Are you telling us, Mr. Gandhi, that you did not sustain any 
injuries or that the injuries were not serious enough to have 
warranted any medical attention? Does it seem likely Mr. 
Gandhi that the blows would have been as “brutal” as your 
testimony conveys if they resulted in no significant physi- 
cal abrasions or harm? Does it seem likely that the blows 
‘would have been “brutal” at all as they are described as be 
ing in your witness testimony if they were insufficient in 
force 10 result in injuries that would have required medical 
treatment? If indeed you insist that they were as “brutal” as 
you allege, and did in fact cause bodily injury, why is there 
‘No mention of this in your testimony? And why is there no 
mention of any medical treatment if the blows were as 
“brutal” as you claim them to have been? Could it be, Mr. 
Gandhi, and it is only a question, Your Honor, that the en- 
tire account is fabricated? Does this not account for the 
‘gross anomaly between experiencing “brutal” violence with 
‘ho resulting injuries? Could it be, Mr. Gandhi, that in your 
haste to invent a significantly moving story, you neglected 
to connect your story causally to its resulting effects and 
therefore neglected to include certain details in your story 
that would not be absent from a bona fide aceount? 


And how, Mr. Gandhi, can you account for the gross dis 
Parity between the 1909 and the 1925 accounts ofthe inct 
dent? In your 1909 statement taken down by JJ. Doke, you 
refer to a “brutal blow” administered to the face, which 
could be none other than a close-fisted punch based on the 
language employed. Based on your statement, Rev. Doke 
then informs us that you received a second blow of suffi. 
cient foree to nearly knock you off your feet. Yet in the 
1925 account, you use entirely different language 1o de 
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seribe what, in the language of the 1909 aecount, can only 
be the most extreme form of violence. The “brutal blow" to 
the face described in the 1909 account followed by a see~ 
cond blow that nearly knocked you from your fect trans- 
forms into a series of blows referred to as a “boxing of the 
ca 


Surely you can sce the gross disparity here, Mr. Gandhi. 
How ean “brutal blows” be reconciled with a “boxing of 
the ears"? Surely you can see that the violence being de- 
scribed is of two entirely different orders. A “brutal blow" 
to the face could be none other than a close-tisted punch, 
while a“boxing of the ears” would refer to cutis oF slaps to 
the head. We put it to you, Mr. Gandhi, that it is most fit 

ting to place you on the witness stand and suisject you to 
‘ross-examination precisely because, as one trained in the 
lay, you would surely know what kind of testimony stands 
up in court, It is only fitting then that you should fall sub- 
{ject to the same rigors as any witness would, but you par 
‘ealarly as one trained in the law. 


What perplexes us es litigants is that someone with your 
Jarisprudential training could give such sppallingly caretess 
testimony, $0 full of anomalies and inconsistencies as 
scarcely to be believed, We can only conclude that yoo 
rust have felt your unassailable reputation granted you 
such immunity that your testimony would have been be- 
yond question, You mast have felt that your reputation pre- 
‘ceded you in a manner that left you entirely above censure 
‘or even skeptical inquiry. How wrong you were, Mr, Gan- 
hi, and how far you miscalculated, for with the benefit of 
hindsight and the objectivity time and distance afford, you 
have been dwarfed and no longer stand in such stark relic 
to those who view you standing on your pedestal. Indeed, 
stance has granted us an objectivity that allows us to sex 
‘you in a clearer light, not as larger-than-life figure rower- 
ing heal and shoulders above the rest, but as a figure that 
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hhas been dwarfed by time and distance, so that you have 
now sunk in our estimation sufficiently that you have 
joined the ranks of men and not the rank and file of gods 
sand demigods.. 


‘As one trained in the law, Mr. Ganchi, you would surely 
Know tha the testimony given in the 1909 and [938 ac- 
‘counts of the racial train and coach incidents do not stand 
4p in court. In fact, no plaintiT would ever get away with 
this kind of witness testimony in court, testimony so riddled 
with contradiction the case would be immediately dis- 
missed. Did you not state in your 1909 statement, Mr. Gan- 
«hi, that you were beaten by the coachman for your refusal 
to give up your seat? Yet in the 1938 account, do you not 
state unequivocally that you were subjected to a beating for 
having moved from your seat? And how do you account, 
Mr. Gandhi, for the fact that the assailant of 1909 swaps: 
Identities with the assailant of 1938? In 1909, it was the 


guard who set upon you, but in 1938, the villain in question 
1s the coschman, 


Would you care to account for these discrepancies in the 
two accounts, Mr. Gandhi? Can you not see, sir, that you 
have lost all credibility? It is not sufficient for you to say 
that you made a mistake or that you have become careless 
with details duc to the passage of years, You see, Mr, Gat- 
hi, for your account to be considered plausible, there 
‘would have to be same consistency in the overall story as 
rendered in the various testimonials of the incident you 
have given throughout your earcer. Yet the truth is that the 
Various accounts are so anomalous and inconsistent as to 
beggar belief; which raises the suspicion that they are not 
based on any central canon of truth to which they refer, but 
to. grand lie and deception so shadowy and lacking in sub- 
stance that the disparate accounts seem no more substantive 
than the fabrications upon which they are based. 


_—_—_— 
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‘To take our ease further, et us examine what Gandhi has to say 


Jn the 1925 account. By the end of our skeptical inquiry. it should 
be clear that Gandhi has no case, and that his ease is $0 full of 
holes that it can no more stay afloat than a leaky bout, As @ plain 
Liff, he simply has no ease, His statements just do not stand up to 
the Figots of skeptical inquiry. Based on his contradictory evidence 
tnd testimony, the case he has brought before the academic court 
must be dismissed. For instance in Gandhi's 1925 account, he 
states that he was able to reach Johannesburg without further inci- 
dent. However, upon arrival in Johannesburg, a man had come 10 
receive him at the station, but it appears that both Gendhi and his 
driver were unable to recognize one another and so Gandhi missed 
hig ride. Instead of waiting, he decided to proceed to a hotel as he 


recounts: “Taking a cab I asked to be driven w the Grand National 
Hoicl. saw the manager and asked for a room. He eyed me for a 
moment, and politely saying, Jam very sorry, we are full up, bade 


me good-bye.” Gandhi informs us that, after being refused at the 
hotel, he then took a cab to Muhammed Kasam Kamruddin's shop. 
Here, Ms. Abdul Gani Sheth was waiting for him, 


‘you expect to be admitied to a hotel?” Ganghi, employing sound 
Philosophical reasoning, then purportedly replied, “Why not?” His 
Tuture friend Abdul Gani then allegedly replied, “You will eome wo 
know afler you have stayed here fora few days,” adding, “Only we 
‘can live ina land like this, because, for making money, we do not 
‘mind pocketing insults, and here we are.” Unfortunately, the con- 
versation does not ring true. What is clear fiom the conversation 
Gandhi is describing is that he is being portrayed as someane of 
significantly higher caste than his Indian peers or even superiors. 
The fact that he has obiained a law degree fom England and has 
all the mannecs of an English gentleman appears to set him part, 
but is this the reality or merely the impression he would like to 
give? His future friend purportedly flatters him further by saying, 
“This country is not for men like you.” 

What is shocking is that throughout the exchenge, Gandhi 
raises not the slightest eyebrow. shows not the slightest surprise, 
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and makes not the Ieast protest. Indeed, he seems to take it for 
granted that he is something more estimable and significant than 
his Indian colleagues. One wonders if the passage is true or if 
Gandhi is actually trying to portray himself as a cut above. To re= 
peat the words of Abdul Gani, he observes, “Only we cat live ina 
{and like this, because, for making money, we do not mind pocket 
ing insults...” The fact that Gandhi makes no apology for these 
remarks means that he takes them for granted. He is portraying 
Abdul Gani and his other colleagues as opportunists Jacking in the 
higher moral faculties of the philosopher and idealist Gandhi 
hardly seems loath to accept such praise. In fuel, he scems quite 
Willing to “pocket” it to use his own terminology. 

What is clear trom the conversation is that he does regard him- 
self es superior to his fellow Indians both in terms of caste and 
education, and is anxious to accord himself the same status over 
them that whites insist on holding over people of color. By portray 
ing himself as » yentkman whose caste and education warrant re- 
spect, Gandhi is giving himself a promotion, He is already placing 
himself at the head of a movement, 2s the one divinely endowed 
with the gift of more articulate speech, more profound reasoning, 
With a purer, more untrammeled vision than other Indians, In other 
Words, Gandhi sees himself as the elect, the chosen one, the messi- 
anie deliver and emancipator of his people, the avatar who has 
some to set his people frec. It seems that Gandhi is his own best 
publie relations officer, promoting himself to the status of leader, 
spokesperson and representative of his people long before the ap- 
ointment is ever made, Whether the conversation he is recounting 
«ver actually took place is irelevant. What is clear i thal, invented 
‘er nol, the conversation reveals that he takes the flattery and praise 
‘of his future friend for granted. Showing none of the deference or 
humility that an inferior should show to his superior in the face of 
such flatery, Gandhi instead appears to take the words to heart and 
‘accept them rina facie, 

‘The fact that Gandhi accords hiniself special status and insists 
fn being treated with greater deference than his Indian colleagucs 
is apparent in the following exchange with Abdul Gani. The con 
versation begins with the following advice trom Abdul Gani: 
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Look now, you have to go to Pretoria tomorrow, you will 
have to travel third class. Conditions in the Transvaal arc 
‘worse than in Natal First and second class tickets are never 
issued to Indians. You cannot have mace persistent efforts 
in this direction. We have sent representations, but | con- 
fess our own men too do not want aa rule lo travel first or 
second. 


This advice did not sit well with Gandhi. His pride and his 
general conviction that he occupied a higher status than his fellow 
Indians compelled him to examine the railway regulations more 
closely. His own training in jurisprudence had taught him that 
there is normally a legal loopitole in the language of such docu- 
‘iments to allow the intellectually nimble to circumvent their stric- 
tures. Gandhi appears to have planned to vault over this impedi- 
‘ment to his freedom and civil rights by taking advantage of « legal 
Joophole, for he states, “I sent for the railway regulations and read 
them. There was @ loophole. The language of the old Transvaal 
‘enactments is not very exact or precise; that of the railway regula 
tions was even less 80." 

‘What is significant here is not the fact that he should go to such 
pains to fight human rights abuses, but the fact that he is so ob- 
sessed with the issue of status that he insists on elevating himself 
above his peers by according himself greater privilege. Gandhi's 
‘own words tell us that he regards himself as a VIP who should not 
suffer the indignity of traveling beneath fis station, In fact, he 
ven willing to add additional expense to the joumey in order to 
‘accord himself proper dignity by traveling in luxury, as be explains 

to Abdul Gani: “wish to go first class, and if | cannot, I shall pre- 
fer to take acab to Pretoria, « matter of only thirty-seven miles 

‘The fact that even after being brutalized, he insists on traveling 
first class and even granting himself the luxury of a cab ride re- 
ardless of expense tells us how hung up on status he actually is. 
ovr anomalous this is with the image of the saint that walked in a 
loincloth while seeking the support of a staff The contradictory 
imagery of the saint ang his earlier incamation as the aspiring Eng 
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lish gentleman or “Wag” (white Asian gentleman) ~ an appalling 
term but one no less fiting in this context ~ does not end there, for 
his obsession with higher status motivates him to even write a let« 
ter to the Station Master in advance 10 request that a first class 
ticket to Pretoria be reserved for him at the station, for he writes: 


.-We sent a note to the Station Master, I mentioned in my 
note that I was a barrister and that | always travelled first, 1 
also stated in the letter that 1 needed to reach Pretoria as 
ceuly as possible, that as there was no time to avait his re- 
ply | would reccive it in person at the station, and that 1 
should expect to get a first class ticket. There was of course 
‘2 purpose behind asking for the reply in person. | thought 
that if the Station Master gave a written reply, he would 
certainly say “no,” especially because he would have his 
‘own notion of a “coolie” barrister. I would therefore appear 
bbefore him in faultless English dress, talk to him and possi- 
bly persuade him to issue « first class ticket. So I wont to 
the stain in the frock-coat and necktie, placed a sovereign 
for my fare on the counter and asked for a first class ticket. 


‘What is revealing about the passage is how much in contrast it 
is with Gandhi's later incarnation as the holy saint inspired by 
teachings of non-violence. Not only are his actions aggressive, but 
show an obsession with class and status. Indoed, there is even a 
degree of vanity in his description of the foppish dandy “in fault- 
Jess English dress” appearing at the station in “frockeoat and neck- 
tie.” Is this the picture of a human rights leader or an opportunist 
pathologically obsessed with status, who will exploit any situation 
or advantage to seek ascendancy in his quest for fame and novori- 
ety? Indeed, as with many leaders of eivl rights movements, Gan- 
dh seems more intent on according himself the status he feels he 
deserves than in campaigning for the rights of the oppressed class 
he purportedly represents, What is transparently clear is that in 
none of these sovounts of the racial train and coach incidents. do 
you see him showing any genuine attempt ta champion the rights 
of his fellow Indians or indeed those of “colored” people in gen- 
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cral, Instead, you see a man obsessed with and obsessing over his 
‘own status fo the exclusion of all else, a man so arixious to obtain 
higher status for himself that he can think of nothing else, spending 
his days and nights hatching his next scheme, 

‘The next exchange between Gandhi and the Station Master re- 
veal far more about Gandhi's (rue character and intentions. “Vou 
sent me the note?” asks the Station Master, To whieh Gandhi of- 
fers the reply, “That is so, I shall be much obliged if you will give 
me a ticket. I must reach Pretoria today.” The Station Master then 
responds, smiling according to Gandhi, and estensibly with some 


pity: 


1am not a Transvaaler. Iam a Hollander, | appreciate your 
feelings, and you have my sympathy. T do waat to give you 
ticket on one condition, however, Ihat, ifthe guard should 
ask you to shift to the third class, you will not javelve me 
in the affair, by which I mean that you should not proceed 
against the railway company. [ wish you a safe journey. | 
can see that you are a gentlernan, 


“The account is highly deceitful and manipulative. The fact that 
the Station Master is portrayed as a Dutchman and not as a Trans- 
‘vaalet is enormously significant from 2 political point of view. 
What Gandhi is in fact suggesting, is that the superior treatment 
accorded him by this European is no accident, not is the reference: 
to his being a Hollander and not an Afrikaner. Gandhi is implying 
that the Europeans are of a more clevated moral education, sensi- 
bility and breeding than the colonialists. This, as we shall see, is 
politically expedient for Gandhi, since by flauering the vanity of 
the Europeans by portraying them as more civilized, he ean eome 
to enpect or even demand such civility from them, 

It is doubtful that the exchange look place with the so-called 
Hollander. However, even iF it did, one can easily see that Gandhi 
is exploiting the incident to advantage, currying moral favor with 
the Europeans by manipulatively insinuating that they are some- 
how morally superior to the colonialsts, whom he portrays as riff 
raf. This will allow Gandhi to later appeal toa British sense of fair 
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play. By reminding the British and other Europeans that they are 
rmoralisically more upstanding and more progressive in terms of 
human rights, he ean demand concessions and better treatment for 
his people at the hands ofthe British, while expecting them to live 
‘up to the good reputation he has granted them in this and other 
‘passages within his writing. 

Im the next passage from the 1925 account, Abdul Gani pre 
‘pares Gandhi for the dangers ahead with a farther admonition: “I 
‘shall be thankful if you reach Pretoria all right. 1 am afraid the 
‘guard will not leave You in peace in the first class, and even if he 
does, the passengers will not” This slleged warning in advance of 
the nest keg of Gandhi's journey is as manipulative as it is porten- 
tous. To all it foreshadowing would be an understatement. We 
expect snother incident. He is preparing us for it. It comes as no 
surprise then when Gandhi meets with another alleged incident in 
the first class section of the train bound for Pretoria. ‘The entire 
fabricated story is so well planned one almost imagines it to be the 
work of a master fietion writer than a man professing to be giving 
us his autobiography, which he rightfully but no less ironically ti- 
tles, The Story of My Experiments With the Truth, Iis often said in 
English, “Speak of the devil and he shall appear.” Small wonder 
then that he should appear in the very next passage describing 
Gandhi's confrontation with the ticket collector he has $0 nicely 
prepared us for by speaking ofthe devil: 


took my seat in a first class compartment and the train 
started. At Germiston the guard came to cxamine the tick- 
ets, He was angry to find me there, snd signaled to me with 
his finger to go to the third class. 1 showed him my first 
class ticket. “Thu doesn’t matter.” said he, “remove to the 
third class.” emphasis added 


According to Gandhi, there was only one other passenger in the 
compartment at the time, Who just happened to be English. Not 
only that, but the English gentleman intervenes on Gandhi's behal? 
and speaks up in his defense. The fact that a European, more spe- 
cifically and importantly an Englishman, is represented as being 
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ly superior to the Transvaalers is politically expedient for 
Gant He canter appeal to British vanity by relerring to this 
incident to remind the British ruling class in India that bad man- 
ners are not only inappropriate but un-English. tmplicit im the pas- 
sage is tre fact that Gandhi is trying to portray the English gentle- 
man in the most positive possible light as an angel Gabriel coming 
to defeat the principle of evil represented by the Transvaaler ticket 
agent: 


There was only one English passenger in the compartment. 
He took the guard to task, “What do you mecn hy troubling 
the genileman? "he said, “Don’t you see he has a firs clask 
ticket? I do not mind int the feast his travelling wiih me. 
Addressing me, he said, “You should make yourself cam- 
fortable where you ere.” [emphasis added) 


Gandhi can now appeal to the British sense of decency and fair 
play ata later juncture by having this notorious incident on hand to 
refer to. Should anyone in the British establishment fail to observe 
such protocol and fair play, they will be reminded of the Hollander 
and Englishman who iniereeded on Gandhi's behalf in yet another 
racial train incident that occurred many years before in South Af: 
rica. The fact that a European, particularly an Englishman, would 
‘be moved 10 exhibit such conduct in the most racially backward 
‘and morally unprogressive backwater in the world would be a 
harsh reminder to the British Raj that their regime |s many years on 
and boasts greater civility, thus demanding conduct in avcord with 
progress, The fact that Gandhi makes one more swipe at the Trans- 
‘vaaler following the Englishman’s rebuke only brings the contrast 
between English gentility and Transvaaler barbarism into starker 
relief, According 9 Gandhi, the Transvaaler purportedly said to 

the Englishman, “If you want to travel with a coolie, wiat do T 
care?" The fact that any English ineivility would be comparable to 
that of the Transvaaler is an excellent political expedient for keep- 
ing the British ruling caste in India honest. Should they show any 
kind of intolerance, racism, chauvinism, or lack of fair play, Gan- 
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hi nced only refer to the exarmple of the English gentleman in the 
train as a paragon of proper virtue. 

Further anomalies occur in Gandhi's account of what tran- 
spired in his journey to and arrival in Pretoria. First, Gandhi ine 
forms us in his own words in his 1924 Sanugraha account that he 
suffered further assaults on his journey to Pretoria: “I suffered fur- 
ther insults and received more beatings on my way to Pretoria.” 
Notice that Gandhi uses the word “beatings.” which requires a de- 
‘gee of brutality that would have certainly resulted in injuries ar at 
the lexst severe discomfort. Were the testimony’ trac, one would 
assume that Gunchi would have arrived in Pretoria so pummeled 
sand in such discomfort that it would at least bear 2 mention. Yet 
Not the least mention of physical discomfort ar injury is made in 
the more protracted 1925 secount, 

Instead, Gandhi refers only to his siate of mental anxiety upon 
Finding no one there to greet him at the station: “I was pemplexed, 
‘and wondered where to go, as | feared that no hotel would accept 
me," In addition, not one word of the more lengthy 1925 wecount is 
devoted to details on the alleged “insults” and “beatings” that were 
supposed to have occurred en route to Pretoris. One would assume 
{hut if Gandhi had been subject 19 more humiliations, he would 
have wished to give a full account of them, since he had been s0 
meticulous in his account of previous insults and injuries. Indeed, 
his staement, “I suffered further insulis and received more beat~ 
ings on my way to Pretoria” sounds too trite and matter of fact. 
‘The statement lacks credulity and rings hollow. Based on the trite~ 
‘ness of the statement and the fact that itis supported by no eyewit- 
1e38 testimony whatsoever, it can safely be dismissed as testimony, 
Testimony requires a testimonial and no faets or details are given 
to support the allegation that the plaintiff suffered further assaults 
and human rights violations in the course of his joumey to Pretoria. 

As for Gandhi's account of what occurred upon arvival in Pro 
loria, this testimony is riddled with additional inconsistencies snd 
anomalies, Iisa pathetic self-portrait he paints of himself arriving 
at Pretoria Station and one calculated to clicit our sympathies. Pre- 
sumably shell shocked by his experiences and in a state of semi- 
bewilderment, he arrives at Pretoria Station only to find that there 
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is.no one there to greet him. Once again we run into disparities be- 
tween testimonials given at two different periods in his career, In 
the 1924 wecount, Gandhi informs us that the firm of Dada Abdulla 
‘went to considerable pains to ensure that Gandhi was well looked 
ter in Pretoria. Having resolved (0 proceed to Pretoria, Gandhi's 
‘acquaintances allegedly made efforts 1 look wfter him based on his 
request for assistance as he states: 


Next morning | wired to the firm of Dada Abdulla and to 
the General manager of the Railway. Replies were received 
from both. Dada Abdulla and his partner Sheth Abdulla 
Haji Adam Jhaveri who was then in Natal took strong 
measures. They wired to their India agsuts in various 
places to look after me. They likewise saw the Geneval 


manager. 


"The above passage leaves us in no doubt thet Gandhi's eol- 
leagues went io considerable effort to ensure thal Gandhi was well 
looked after, 2s he clearly states that Dads Abdula and his partner 
Sheth Abdulla Haji Adam Jhavert took, as he claims, “strong, 
measures” on his behalf. Amazingly, the two men to whom he re- 
fers are actually the sanie individual.” Why would Gandhi fiction 
alize his own Sayagraha in Soul Africa and invent two mea for 
the same personage? Is this more of Gandhi's “experiments with 
the truth"? Again, we must recapitulate our earlier argument that 
‘one does not experiment with the truth, One either intends to give 
the ftets or to render fictions. In the ease of truth, there is no room 
for experimentation. Indeed, The Story of My Experiments With the 
Truh is an unfortunate tile for Gandhi to have chosen for hi 
autobiographical work, as it makes his motives rather transparent 
and exposes his autobiography for what itis - an experiment with 
truth » which no more approaches the truth as such than the fietion- 
alized autobiographical writings of Dickens, and may be even less 
authentic. 

The question is, if Dada Abdulla had gone to considerable 
lengths to ensure that Gandhi was well looked after on the subse~ 
‘quent leas of his journey, why was there no one there to greet him 
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when he arrived at Pretoria Station? Gandhi even informs us that 


he expected someone to be dispatched by Dade fulla’s, 0 
escort him from the station: 3 - ees ed 


had expected somecne on bebalf of Dada Abdulla’s atter 
ney to mect me at Pretoria station. I knew that no Indian 
Would be there to receive me, since I had particularly prom 
ised not to put up at an Indian house. But the attomey hod 
sent no one. 1 understood later that, as 1 had arrived on 
Sunday, he could not have sent anyone without inconven- 
‘ence. 


‘The inconsistency between the accounts becomes clear When 
‘we take into account the fact the Dada Abdulla had taken what 
Gandhi called “strong measures” to ensure his safety and comfort 
in the course of his joumey, but seems 10 have taken no pains on 
behalf of the neweomer upon his arrival in another strange place, 
namely Pretoria, the final destination of his momentous journey. It 
is simply ridiculous to explain away this anomaly with the expla- 
nation that it was Sunday, a day of rest when it is difficult to do 
business. Knowing Indian culnire and the rituals of hospitality it 
weet tit to, “ ‘idea of abandoning an Indian stranger to the 

upon his arrival in a strange place, when he ha 

asked to be looked after is pias ridiculous, Mone eon 
with Indian culture would know that, Sunday or not, inconvenient 
‘9F not, someone would have been dispatched to Pretoria Station to 
meet Gandhi, particularly as such courtesies were requested in ad 
vance. In addition, knowing the difficulties attending colored 
passenger in his journeys in Natal, the gravity of the situation 
would have required Dada Abdulla to send an escort for the sake of 
protecting his good name in addition to showing proper hospitality 
toa fellow countryman, 

A stranger in a strange land, he ct w 
be shoul do next" was perplexed and wonceed ater 
| feared that no hotel would accept me.” Gandhi then describes his 
‘state of mind in Pretoria Station, where we see him skulking in the 
Shadows waiting for the other passengers to disperse hefore ap- 
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proaching the ticket collector to inquire after « hotel. The episode 
is clearly calculated to elicit our sympathies at his vulnerability. 
‘The pathetic figure he now cuts is in stark contrast with the proud 
barrisier who insisted on traveling first class. Now he skulks 
around the station like a coward seemingly aftaid to ask anyone the 
time. For this to he & coherent portrait of his character and real-life 
experiences, there would have to be some consistency in his be- 
havior and conduct. Yet, the man we know as Gandhi goes through 
so many transfarmations of character and conduct over the course 
of this record ns to beggar belief. Who is he really? Would the real 
Gandhi please stand up? We cannot help feeling that ail of the 
Gandhis we soe in these few pages of autobiography are fictions 
snd no more consistent with the real-life Gandhi than a character in 
a navel, Yel, we are asked to believe that the pathetic skulking fiz- 
ture at the railway station afraid to bsg the favor of a question is the 
Gandhi: 


‘The lights were burning dimly. The travelers were few. Het 
all the othor passengers go and thought that, as soon as the 
ticket collector was fairly free, | would hand him my ticket 
and ask him if he would direct me to some small hotel or 
any other place where I might go; otherwise I would spend 
the night atthe station. I must confess I shrank from asking 
him even this, for | was aftaid of being insulted. 


Gandhi is so cynically experimenting with the truth in this and 
‘other passages that itis doubtful we can believe even so much as & 
word. How are we to believe that the same man who was cocky 
‘enough to travel to Pretoria by train in first class, inviting verbal or 
‘even physical abuse in the process, would now be affaid to ap- 
proach a lone ticket collector to merely inquire after a hotel? When 
finally he does manage to approsch the ticket collector to make 
inquiry, he informs us that, while polite, the man could apparently 
be of no assistance to him. It is at this juncture that Gandhi is al- 
legedly approached by an “American Negro,” who kindly offers 
hhim some assistance. The problem with this account is that it is 
entirely lacking in any linguistic integrity, since there is not the 
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shtest trace of an African-American dialect. In fet, the Aftican- 
American speaks the Queen's English rather as one would expect a 
Biitish subject ora British South African colonial subject to speak 
it, How, pray tell, could he therefore identify the man as an 
“American Negro?” We will ask the reader to examine the words 
of the Affican-American for himself to judge the authenticity of his 
speech in terms of the African-American dialect in question: 


“1 vee," said he, “that you are an utter stranger here, with- 
‘aut any friends. If you will come with me, I will take you to 
«small hotel, of which the proprietor is an American who 
is very well known to me, 1 think he will accept you.” [em- 
phasis added] 


As an experiment with truth this js an abject failure. Ifa black 
‘man attempted to talk in this dialeet in any American city, he 
‘would either be laughed at or thought erazy. Aftican-Americans 
simply do not talk like this. The expression “utter stranger here” is 
British to the extreme, The expression “without any friends” is an- 
other expression of Anglo origin rather aut of place in an African 
‘American cultural context, “If you will come with me” is all too 
formal an expression for any American and would be regarded as 
pretentious. The construction “of whieh” is a refinement of the 
English educated class and would no more make it across the Ate 
lantic than the repressive class system it hearkens to, The expres- 
sion “who is very well known to me” would be very well known in 
the British Isles, but utterly unheard of in the Americas. As for the 
expression, “T think he will accept you,” such a choice of words 
‘would be uiterly alien to an American of any color both for ideo- 
logical reasons as well as simple linguistic unfamiliarity. These are 
British expressions through and through. There is nothing in any af 
his speceh to hint at his origins. He is no more African-American 
than Afrikaner from a linguistie point of view. The dialect has ab- 
solutely no resemblance to the words Gandhi has put in his mouth, 
‘The question that naturally arises is how could Gandhi identity 
this man as African-American, when he shows not the slightest 
sign of understanding what the African-American dialect sounds 
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like? And if there is no authenticity to the account, why has Gan 
ahi chosen an African-American 3s the character in his mit 
drama? Could it be that Gandhi is attempting to ereate the impres- 
sion that only a black man in the Transvaal would have the human- 
ity to reach out to a person of colo? Is te passage ro metals 
make it appear that this person of col is on 

Pattee perenne tot 
along with the rest ofthe awed account, is so blatant a fabrication 
as to warrant an investigation into Gandhi's true identity and past. 
He seems in every conceivable way to be a conman extracrdinsite 

Gandhi then recounts how the African-American gentleman a- 
Jegedly led him 10 @ hotel, where the propricter, Mr. Johnston, 
‘agreed to put Gandhi up if be agreed to have dinner served in his 
oom instead of eating with the other guests. Mr. Johnston purport- 
iodly apologetically explained to Mr. Gandhi that the other guests 
were European and might not appreciate sharing the dining room 
with a person of his persuasion, Mr, Johnston's words if they ean 
be believed are indeed affensi 


“1 assure you," said he, “that T have no colour prejudice 
But Thave only European custom, and, if 1 allowed you to 
teal in the dinning room, my guests might be offended and 
even go away.” 


Gand meanwhile, having retired to bis room. expecting to be 
served dinner there, is revisited by Mr. Johnston who informs him 
that the other guests have considered the matter and wish for him 
to join thom. The civility these so-called European guests exhibit 
mirrors the conduct of the other Europeans we see depicted else- 
‘where in the account, as you ean sec from the proprictor’s explana- 
Vion: 


of having asked you to have dinner here. So 
{yoke tbe lor geste ant ou, and ase thr if 
they would mind your having your dinner in the dinaing- 
room. They said that they had no objection, and that they 
‘did not mind your staying here as long 2s you liked. 
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‘The fact that Europeans are once again depicied as the bastion 
of civility and good manners in. South Aftica is more political exe 
pedience on Gandhi's part. This is more flattery designed to elicit 
the support of liberals and moderates within the imperial camp. By 
continually depicting the Europeans as the epitome of refinement 
and good manners, Gandhi is attempting to show that any kind of 
illmannered or vulgar conduct is simply un-European and not to 
be tolerated.* In terms of the masterslave dialectic he is emplay- 
ing, this is masterful diplomacy. In essence, Gandhi has created a 
slave morality value system in these few pages specifically de- 
signed in the Nietzschian (From The Genealogy of Morals) sense 
to make the master feel guilty for his privilege, while making the 
slave feel empowered by the master’s awakened sense of moral 
conscience. Did any of these incidents actually happen’) Certainly 
not in the way they are portrayed. At the very least. they are em- 
bollished accounts at gross variance with actual events. What is 
more likely, however, is that they are complete fabrications with 
‘Ho more resemblance to actual events than a doctored photo, 

bears to the original, ae 


SUMMATION 


In order to subsiantiste our claim that Gandhi's experi 

withthe truth are an abject aire, et us summarize our Rng in 
‘our summation before the academic court. First of all, Mr, Gandhi 
‘was quite evasive when asked to solemnly swear that he would tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth before the 
whole worid cour, In his own words, he describes his 1925 auto- 
biography as The Story of My Experiments With Truth. This is 
perplexing and disturbing title. What docs he mean by “truth”? 
‘Does he mean that he is experimenting with “truth” per se as a phi- 
losopher might experiment with an authentic Way of living and be- 
ing or does he mean that he is experimenting with the “ruth,” asin 
{eying or playing with various versions of the “truth”? Perhaps 
both meanings are implied, such that those who are initiated into, 
his political game plan know exactly what he means by his cnig- 
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‘matic choice of words. What is clear is that, experimental or not, in 
terms of “truth” or “authenticity.” Mr, Gandhi's testimony fails to 
convince. As an experiment with the “truth,” itis a complete fail- 
ture und the result is that the evidence fails to suppoet the premise, 
the premise being that the plaintiff suffered serious hurnan rights 
violations an his train and cach joumeys in Nawal and the Trans 
val. 

‘Additionally, Mr. Gandhi's testimony is riddled with inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies throughout. For instance, throughout his ea- 
reer, Gandhi gives contradictory accounis of what occurred in the 
Alifierent legs of his journey by train and coach across South Af- 
rica. Even the identity of the assailants involved in the alleged ra~ 
cial train and coach incidents changes. What makes it particularly 
Uifficult for the plaintiff's chargcs to stick is the fact that he picks 
sso rsany different suspects out oF the lineup, For instance, eccounts 
differ on what occurred at Meritzburg. Gandhi idemtifies two dif- 
ferent suspects as his assailants in this case. In the 1909 account, 
his assailant is a police constable, but in the 1938 statement given 
to Reverend Moti, Gandhi maintains that the assailant who threw 
him off the train was a railway guard, This might be forgivable 
Were it not for the fact that the same ease of mistaken identity oc- 
‘curred in his account of what took place on board the ecach in his 
[Journey actoss the Transvaal, In the 1909 version, he alleges tha 
‘was the guard who attacked him for refusing to give up his seat 
while in the 1938 account, he claims it was the eoachman who set 
‘upon him for moving from the seet to which he had been assigned. 
Not only does he pick « different suspect from the lineup, but the 
inotive for the erime has changed as well, In fact, it isnot just the 
idembity of the suspects that change over time, but the number of 
assailants involved as well, For instance in the 1925 account, Gan- 
‘hi informs us that one of the passengers went to complain about 
finding Gandhi in the first class seetion and came back in as Gan- 
ddhi writes with, “one or two officials” As testimony this is exceed- 
ingly faulty, For an event of this kind to have taken place, Mr, 
Gandiii would be in no doubt about what occurred at that moment, 
It would not be a question of « passenger returning with an unclear 
number of railway officials. Gandhi would know and would state 
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the exact number ifhe traly knew, Due tothe traumat 
the evel, he would heve row the excl numb of saat 
volved. The fact that he is unclear about the exact number raises 
suspicions about the authenticity of the account. Moreover, if we 
believe the 1924 account, Gandhi was not only racially hurilinted 
but also assaulted at the Maritzburg railway station, 

Additionally, the 1924 and 1925 accounts given of the racial 
train incidents occur well on in Mr. Gandhi's eareer. No accounts 
contemporaneous to the events ir question are piven. The earliest 

ference to these alleged events occurs sixteen years after the ine 
cidenis in question and not even in Mr, Gandhi's own autobio- 
graphical accounts, but rather ins interview with J.J. Doke. Fur- 
ther, the 1925 account is so much more meticulous and detaled in 
its account of events than the account of one year previously that 
We are left asking why greater circumspection was not invoked at 
aan caclier juncture, Indeed, it seems likely that Mr. Gandhi felt 
compelled to lend a greater seuse of auenticity and ring of truth 
to the sezount by embellishing the tale and adding an ational 
layer oF characterization and plot. Could! it be that doubts were 
raised about Mr, Gandhi’s account of events, requiring that he add 
more detail to immunize himself aguinst skeptical inquiry and 
‘charges of inventing tall tales? Sadly for Mr. Gandhi, itis precisely 
this attempt 10 add more characterization and story line 10 the plot 
that alerted usto certain discrepancies in the first pac, 

‘As mentioned previously, accounts even differ on the nature of 

{he ames tha egy occured an baud te coh his 1909 
tement to Rev. J.J. Doke, Mr, Gandhi alleges thatthe asst 
auiministered “bell blow” to his face fllewed by mnoher tat 
nearty knocked him from his feet. In the later 1925 account, Mr. 

Gandhi exchanges these “brutal blows” fora “boxing of the ears 
It has to be one kind of blow or the other; it cannot be both, A 
“tal biow” if an ently diferent rd fom a “boing ofthe 
cars.” They ae as ireonciable es play-fightin : 
peepee epee 
Close-fisted punch, while a “boxing of the ears” is understood as 
nothing more than 2 cuff oF slap to the head. 
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I Gandhi is providing testimony for the same incident, itis in 
admissible in the academic: court because of its sheer inconsis 
tency. The blows described in the two accounts of the same inci- 
dent are of a different status and kind. Gandhi i essentially de- 
scribing two mutually exclusive forms of violence for the same 
alleged incident. How can this be? Is it because the entire story has 
been fabricated? He even maintains in the 1924 account that he 
sustained further injuries en route to Pretoria: “I suffered futher 
insults and received more beatings on my way to Pretoria.” With 
all these “beatings” and “brutal blows” one woukl have thought 
Mr, Gandhi would be staggering off the train and limping dawn the 
platform at Pretoria. Yet not even a single mention of his physical 
Injuries is given in the lengthy account offered in his eutobiogra- 
phy. Nor is there any mention of medical treatment or the adminis. 


' Jering of a wet cloth, plaster or bandage. The beatings described 


sre inconsistent with the injuries sustained. IF we are to believe the 
account, Gandhi appears © haye been emotionally seared only. 

‘There is no evidence that he sustained any physical injuries what- 

soover, This being the case, we can only assume that the “brutal 
blows” and “beatings” to which he refers either did) not occur oF 
‘were exaggerated for purposes of eliciting greater sympathy. How- 
ver, as historians, it is our considered opinion that the accounts 
piven are so inconsistent causally, chronologically and historically 
1s to be completely unworthy as testimony and must be deemed 
inadmissible in any academic court where true standards of skepti- 

cal inquiry are maintained. 

“The racist incidents that Mahairia Gardhi recounts in his auto- 
biographical writings would be disturbing if they were true, Unfor- 
tunately, none of them have the sonorous ring of truth that trae sto~ 
ries should have. They seem rather to be manufactured truths 
crafted to match the truth he would Tike to present to the world. 
“Manifactured truths” are carefully orchestrated lies geared to fit = 
pre-structured ideology and policy agenda. A political eppertunist 
‘would be well served by such distortions and a lawyer trained in 
the law would be ideally suited to mancfactoring such mistruths 
toward a preconceived political goal. Exploiting the politics of vie~ 
timization as a catalyst and springboard a higher agenda and @ 
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larger political goal is precisely what a political opportunist would 
do, 


‘The first thing to say about Gandhis “manufactured truth” is 
that there is such a litany of contradictions in his own accounts as 
\o beggar belief, How could someone who had been so desply in- 
Sulted as he claims to have been have such a foggy recollection of 
the events being represented that the accounts ure neither consis- 
tent chronologically nor factually? Does it seem likely that some- 
‘one who had been so deeply outraged by an event that he was mo- 
tivated to speak and write about it decades later would fail to recall 
the incidents that occurred at that time with co-relevant consis- 
tency? What is even more telling is the fact that none of the ac- 
counts are told contemporanenusiy with the time at which the out. 
rage occurred. One would think that man of Gandhi's stature, 
feeling the wound of racial discrimination, would feel motivated to 
write about the incident at the time it occurred, yet he seems not to 
have felt the compulsion ta write about the racial train and coach 
incidents until years later. It should be obvious to anyone research- 
ing the ineident that anyone suffering the sting of racial injustice 
‘would feel motivated t0 write about it immediately. The fuet that 
Gandhi should fail to recount the ineident until a full sixteen years 
later suggests that he was either suffering from psychological de- 
nial oF that he hac not yet invenied the story that would prove ¢0 
dramatic in his attempts to elicit the support of a sympathetic audi- 
‘ence, which would serve as a locus for his political movement, 

We know that Dada Abdulla” was a successful scasoned bus 
nessinan and possessed a high degree of awareness on the relevant 
political issues directly affecting Indians. Knowing thal, why 
‘would he buy a first class ticket for Gandhi? If we believe what 
Gandhi is telling us, then Dada Abdulla would have had to know 
that traveling in the first class compartment was “illegal” in prac- 
tice for Indians, so why would he jeopardize the safety of his new- 
ly hired altomey? Why would the railway authorities issue first 
class tickets to this Indien knowing full well the racial and legal 
‘consequences? Ironically, Gandhi stayed in South Africa for @ tu- 
rmultuaus twenty-one years, He traveled extensively by way of 
trains. How is it that te never faced another racial incident of the 
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same kind?* Why did they cocur only when he landed in Natal and 
the Transvaal in June 1893 for the first time! ’ 
Interestingly, Henry S. L. Polak, Gandhi's closest white disci- 
ple in South Africa made a note that “the ‘coolie lawyer’ (the foo!- 
ish epithet by which he was commonly known) was a well-known 
passenger, as he went about the country on professional or public 
business and he generally had the compartment (a First-class one, 
in those days) to himself.” Polak had known Gandhi from 1904 to 
1914 while in South Africa, If we ean believe Gandhi’s autobiog- 
raphy, he had taken a vow of poverty in 1906 and from 1906 to 
1914 he was embroiled in the Saiyagrala [nonviolent resistance] 
‘movement against the government. Even under such circum- 
stances, according to Polak, our Gandhi had been travel 
tinely in the first class compartments, and come to think of it, ap- 
parently never faced any such racial humiliation. 


Fart Three 


Would Gandhi hold his own were he placed on the witness 
siand in answering the questions posed thus far? At least once he 
made a statement on September 25, 1939 aecounting for the gen- 
cral disparities, According to hiv: 


At the time of writing 1 never think of what I have said be- 
fore. My aim is not to be consistent with my previous 
statements on a given question, but to be consistent with 
truth, as it may present itself to me at a given moment, The 
result has been that { have grown from truth to truth; I have 
saved my memory an uncue strain; and what is more, 
whenever I have been obliged to compare my writing even 
Fifty years ago with the latest, I have discovered no incon- 
sistency between the two, But friends who observe incon= 
sistency will do well to take the meaning that my latest 
\writings may yield unless of course they prefer the old. But 
before making the choice, they should try to see if there is 
rot an underlying and abiding consistency between the (wo 
seeming inconsistencies.” 
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‘Tais statement rather than responding to the dilemma has only 
complicated the mater sill futher, Upon further pinning him 
down, Gandhi may say the following: 


1. My statermenis are rooted in my spiritual development 
and nly | know the positive effects that these racial events 
hac upon me, And 


2. Who are you te question me? Tam a world-class states- 
rman. You have insulted me by placing me on the witness 
stand. Nobody before you has questioned me the way you 
sas questioning me, My reputation is at siake and I will not 
allow you to scrutinize me lest it affects my good name and 
my following throughout the world. And 


3. Understand that the four statements aitsibuted to me on 
the racial train inciden's were said and written long after 
the actual events. Therefore, the discrepancies that you 
have brought to light can be easily explained. Given the 
Jong time intervals involved between accounts, it would be 
strange if there were noi some discrepancies in the accounts. 
owing to memory lapse. Underlying these alleged contra 
dictions and diserepancies, there is a constant commonality 
‘between the four accounts: I encountered racial diserimins- 
sion, Period. That is the abiding consistency throughout 
these four accounts. You see my case is not much different 
from that of Jesus Christ whose four gospels attest to the 
remaining consistency of the truth of the resurrection de- 
spite what modern scholars have pointed out regarding the 
alleged inconsistencies and contradictions. And 


4. You are correct, 2s you pointed out, that the first report 
in the literature occurred in 1909 in a book titled M. K. 
Gandhi: An Indian Patriot in South Africa, Please keep in 
‘mind that this eecount was brought out sixteen years after 
the occurrence of the racial incidents) Just because | have 
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brought the incident to the world’s attention sixteen years 
after the fact doesn't mean that the incidents never took 
place. The fact is that the incidents happened and my po~ 
litical history going back on these sixteen years (before 
1909) attests to these facts. Look at the history of those six- 
teen years (ftom 1893 to 1909) snd you will see underlying 
‘consistent truths scattered throughout in spite ofthe alleged 
discrepancies you have peinted out. 


Dear Mr. Gandhi, let us be candid with you. We have no inten 
tion of maligning your character and reputation just for the sake of 
doing so. At every given opportunity we would like to give you the 
bonofit of the doubt. In that spirit, we will defintely conduct re~ 
search on the records you have kept between 1893 and the time of 
‘your first biography by Reverend Doke in 1909. Also Mr. Gandhi, 
jwe have done scmething else that has never been done before, 
which is to construct a timeline of your joumey from Durban to 
Pretoria based upon your testimony. Sitice you mentioned disem- 
barking at Pretoria on Sunday evening and staying the night there, 
‘we are using that as our starting point, we have retraced your steps 
from that point and this is what we have discovered, You boarded 
the train at Durban on a Wednesday, Since your journey was inter- 
rupted, you spent that Wednesday night at Pietermaritzburg. You 
spent the entire day on Thursday in Maritzburg. Whether you ro- 
imagined at the railway station or went into the sity with or without 
the company of Indians, we simply cannot determine. Anyway. at 
9 p.m. on Thursday, you re-boarded the train with Charlestown as 
‘your destination. You spent Thursday night on the train while trav- 
‘ling, On Friday, just before noon, you disembarked at Charles- 
town, and due to the length of your visit. you were forced to switch 
‘your mode of travel to the stagecoach. In spite of the beatings that 
‘you encountered at Pardckoph, you reached Standerton and that's 
‘where you spent the Friday night. On Saturday, you continued your 
Jjoumey by stagecoach and reached Johannesburg in the evening. 
Clearly, itis evident that you spent the night in Johannesburg. 

Given the above timeline with respect to the days of the week, 
‘we have one shortfall: We have no way of knowing the exact dates 
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of your travel and in your testimony you never mentioned the 
dates. Your dichard followers celebrate June 7, 1893 as the day 
commemorating what transpired on that occasion at Maritzburg 
train station, It scems that they have done their homework because 
June 7, 1893 tums out to have been a Wednesday. At another 
Place, we are yiven June 3, 1893 as the date given for what took 
nee Maritzburg, which happens to be a Saturday (see Appen- 
fix I). 

As evidenced by the aforementioned, the timetable brings into 
relief several problems with Gandhi’s autobiographical accounts of 
the racial train incident that took place at Pietermaritzburg, which 
ould othervse have remained inthe shadows and would have 
‘most assuredly been overlooked. First, Gandhi is quite explicit 
about the atived time: “The train reached Maritburg, the capt 
‘of Natal, at about 9:00 p.m." The train timetable for the historical 
time period in question indicates that the arrival time was actually 
8:42. Let's give Mr. Gandhi the benefit of the doubt and imegine 
that the train di indeed arrive at around about 9:00. I was winter, 
so this would fix the train’s arrival time after dark as he contends 
in his 1925 autobiographical account. He then proceeds to tell us 
that itis the dead of winter and bitterly cold at that time of year: It 
‘was winter, and winter in the higher regions of South Affica is se- 
verely cold, Maritzburg being at & high altitude, the cold was ex- 
tremely bitter.” He then informs us that he is thrown off the train at 
Maritzburg, where he must brave the winter cold in a waiting 
oom, whete he is forced to spend the night. He later informs us 
that he does not in fact spend the night alone in the waiting room, 
‘which is strange, but is joined sometime afier entering the vacant 
‘waiting room by another passenger: “A passenger eame in at about 
tig-aight and possibly wanted otk to me, Butt was i 9 m0 
to talk.” 

This is where the timetable raises problems. Let's check our 
watches. The tain arrives at around 9:00 p.m. Gandhi is thrown off 
the train at around 9:00 p.m. He spends approximately three hours 
shivering inthe dark in a waiting room, when he is suddenly joined 
by a fellow passenger at around midnight. What is contradictory 
here is the fact that itis late at night, midnight to be precise, and 
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cold, bitterly cold so we are told, and yet, of all unlikely events, 
Gandhi is met by a fellow passenger, who like him is prepared to 

spend the night in the bitterest cold of the dead of winter for the 

‘next train, which will not arrive till the next moming. Why would a 

passenger, any passenger, wish to spend the night in a waiting 

oom on a train station platform in the flerce cold of winter? Gan- 

hi never addresses this or accounts for it. Gandhi makes no men- 

tion of a passenger disembarking from another train. 

However, even if he had, why would the passenger not seek 
shelter for the night in a proper guesthouse or hotel? What would 
possess the man to spend the night in the appalling cold of the 
South African highlands? The explanation that the passenger had 
Just arrived and was waiting for the next available train makes 
even less sense, since he had obviously deserted a warm place of 
shelter to spend the night in the most absurdly inhospitable condi- 
tions imaginable. What would possess a person to have s0 early a 
start that they set out forthe railway station insicad of repairing to 
12 warm hotel or guesthouse for the night? Would they prefer the 
unspeakable boredom and discomfort of a railway station waiting 
oom to the comforts of tea, coffee, & newspaper, warm slippers 
and other amenities? The fact that Gandhi should be spending the 
night in waiting room with anyone on ane af the coldest nights of 
the Natal provincial winter makes no sense and wo more rings true 
than an improperly tuned instrument. 

‘And why, additionally, would Gandhi not seek some kind of 
shelter? Gandhi even states that the man who entered the waiting 
room around midnight appeared to want je talk to him. Why would 
Gandhi deny himself the luxury of a companion with which to. 
while away the dark, cold hours in conversation’? Why, addition- 
ally, ifthe man appeared friendly as Gandhi alleges, would Gandhi 
not lum to the man to inquire aficr lodgings or a place of shelter 
for the night? True, most people in the province would have re- 
‘garded him es an unwelcome stranger and would have been relue~ 
{unt {o provide hin with lodgings, but why would Gandhi not seek 
‘out the chance of hospitality from a fellow passenger who ap- 
peared friendly enough, and even seemed willing to strike up a 
‘conversation with the lonely Indian gentleman. To repeat Gandhi's 
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‘own words in this context, “A passenger came in at about mid- 
night and possibly wanted to talk to me. But I was in no mood to 
talk.” Why on earth not? Does it seem sensible or even rational to 
{urn down an opportunity of this kind? Why would he not take ade 
Vantage of a situation in which he is presented with a friendly 
stranger? While the race of the individual in question is not men- 
tioned, the fact that the issue is overlooked suggests that itis not a 
person of color, but a friendly white man. Why would Gandhi not 
thon take advantage of an encounter with a friendly white man in 
order to seck some advantage for himself? Could this stranger not 
in fact provide some weleome advice or even hospitality i a situa- 
tion of obvious undesirability! 
The olhcr problem with the 1925 auiobiogmphical 

that ts eontmalcted bythe acount Gandhi gave inthe trv 
with Reverend Mott, In the 1938 interview, Gandhi stated, “I en- 
tered the dark waiting-room. There was a white man in the room. 1 
‘was afraid of him.” Contrast this with the account he gave in 1925 
“There was no light in the room. A passenger came in about mid- 

ight and possibly wanted to talk to me. But I was in no mood to 
talk.” What is sclfecvident from reading these two accounts of 
what allegedly transpired that night inthe waiting rom ital te 
‘secounts don't match, In fact, they are diametrically opposed. In 
the 1938 account, the stranger is already in the oa owen when 
Gondhi enters and is clearly identified as « white man. Ganghi also 
‘claims that he is afraid of the man hecause he is white. Yet, in the 
1925 uecount, the waiting room is empty when Gandhi first arrives 

s not until three hours lat that a man appears, who Gand 
identifies 2s a passenger, but gives no indication of his race. This 
‘man, Gandhi tells us, appears sociable enough and even willing to 
talk, Yet, it is Gandhi and not some formidable white man, who is 
described 3s unsociable on this cecasion. 
The faet that the timetable should conflict with probsbility is 

‘no surprise when we consider the fact that the entire episode ap- 
pears to have been fabricated. That any passenger besides Gandhi 
‘Should be in the waiting room a so late an hour on so cold a night 
seems extremely improbable. Its sheer unlikelihood only makes the 
‘account more dubious, when one considess the fact that Unere are 
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so many disparities between the 1925 and 1938 accounts, What 
this suggests is that the entite incident bas been staged by a master 
dramatist who wishes to have the strongest possible effect upon his 
taudicnce. Not only is the fictional passenger's presence on the 
stage more dramatic in the later |938 account, but seems designed 
to be so. Gandhi now has the momentum of history behind him. He 
can now exploit the politics of vietimization more readily. He ean 
how exaggerate the role of the white man in the scene in the wait- 
ing room. He can make his presence seem all the more threatening, 
as a symbol of everything that stands in the way of racial toleraree 
and progress, This is not even to criticize Gandhi's methods a cis- 
honest, deceitful, and opportunistic or anything oF the kind. It may 
even have been necessary for Gandhi to tailor his story for the 
imuass media market by sensationatizing it. It may also have been a 
political expedient for a just cause. The fact remains, however, that 
subjecting the account to methods of moglem skeptical inquiry ex- 
poses certain inconsistencies and contradictions in the accounts 
that have boen entirely overlooked by previous researchers 
Gandhi goes on to recount in the 1925 account how he sent a 
Jong telegram to the General Manager of the Railway and also to 
‘Abdulla Sheth, who immediaicly met the General Manager, He 
thea tells us that Abdullah Sheth wired the Indian merchants in 
Maritaburg as well as friends in other places and told them to took 
‘after their esteemed colleague. Gandhi tells us that he spent the day 
«with them. He then departed for the Maritzburg railway station that 
‘evening. “The evening train arrived. There was a reserved berth for 
1m,” he recounts. This suggests that there is only one train passing 
through en route to Charlestown each day. The timetable indicates 
that the arrival time for the Durban to Charlestown train is 842, 
with a 9:00 departure time, IP trains run so infrequently om this 
route that onc bas to wait a full 24 hours for the next train, why 
‘would anyone choose (a spend the night in the waiting room in the 
Maritzburg railway station? Gandhi's account siraply does not ring, 
tue. If he spent the night in the waiting room, itis most likely that 
hhe was the sole occupant. The siranger he alleges passed the night 
with him, a man who is given two different stage cues in the 1925 
and 1938 accounts, making, his entrance at two different times, is 
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more likely to be a phantom of his imagination, Whatever the case 
may be, Gandhi's testimony is clearly unreliable. 

Other inconsistencies emerge in the autobiography when we 
subject it to close comparative analysis with the railway and each 
timetable then in operation. In the 1925 account, Gandhi tells us 
that, after some reflection on his circumstances, he resolved at the 
station at Matitzburg to carry on with his train journey, "So 1 
decided 10 take the next available train to Pretoria.” There is no 
direct train trom Maritzburg to Pretoria. The train only goes as far 
as Chaslestown and from there you must take a coach to reach 
Standerton, Ganchi later correets this slip by telling us thot the 
train from Maritzburg went to Charlestown: “The train took me to 
CCharlesiown.”” What is old, however. is the arrival time Gandhi 
zgives for the train to Charlestown: “The train reached Charlestown 
in the moming.” According to the timetable, the arrival time for 
the train to Charlestown was 11:50, which is in fact nace or mid- 
day. Why would Gandhi not give the arrival time as indicated on 
the timetable as midday if he were familiar with the route? This 
may seem like a minor point, but the following evidence sugaests 
that Gandhi may not have been as familiar with the route as he 
Purports to be, In the 1925 account, he claims he proceeded from 
‘Charlestown by conch and that the next arrival point was Parie- 
koph, where another racial incident allegedly took place. To make 
the point clear, itis necessary to quote the passage in full 


‘At about three o'clock the eosich reached Pardekoph, Now 
the Icader desired to sit where I was seated, as he wanted 10 
smoke and possibly to have some fresh air. So he took 
piece of dirty sack-cloth from the driver, spread it on the 
footboard and, addressing me, said, “Sami, you sit on this, | 
‘want to sit near the driver.” 


‘The timetable actually indicates that 4:00 pm. is the arrival 
time for the coach st Pardckoph, but we'll give Gandhi the benefit 
of the doubt on that issue. What is of far greater concern isthe tes- 
timony he gives in the 1909 account by Doke. Here Gandhi main- 
tains that the next arrival point by coach was Paardeberg and not 
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Pacdekoph, and that it was here that the next recial incident took 
place: 


‘The eoach was about to leave Puardeberg with Mr. Gandhi 
seated on the box when the guard, « big Dutchman, wishing 
to smoke, laid claim to this place, telling the Indian passen- 
ger to sit down at his feet 


What this demonstrates is that Gandhi is not as familiar with 
the route as he Would have us believe, This is not to suggest that he 
never taveled by tain oF coach. He certainly would have had 10 
travel by train in South Africa. On the contrary, the point to be 
made here is that he confuses the towns Paardeberg and Parde- 
koph."" ‘This is significant. The timetable indicates that the next 
town on the train route is Paardckop, which Gandhi misspells as 
“Pardekoph.” Two things sre problematic here. The first issue of 
‘whether Gandhi misspells the place name Paardekop as “Parde- 
koph” is a minor one. The second issue is mors serious. He also 
‘mistakes the place name in the earlier account of 1909 as Paarde- 
‘berg. What this demonstrates is that Gandhi is not as familiar with 
the twain Line as he alleges, Had the incident in question actually 
taken place in Paardekop as he claims, he would have certainly 
remembered the name in 1909 and would surely not nave mis- 
spelled the name of the town in the 1925 acount, the place ard the 
incident being so indelibly etched upon his memory. Also, for wit- 
ness testimony to hold up in court, the witness must be able to 
identity a consistent place or locale where the assuult took place, 
‘and not display this kind of confusion over the setting of the inei- 
dont. 

Further inconsistencies arise conceming accounts on the last 
leg of the journey. In Doke’s account based on an interview with 
Gandhi in 1909, the assault that took place on the coach from 
Panreckop to Standerton was the last such incident. We ate in- 
formed that, from Standerion, nothing further transpired, because 
sat Standeston the coach was changed, and the rest of the joumey 
was accomplished without incident,” However, according to Gan- 
dhi’s own 1925 account, itis not true that the rest of the journey 
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was accomplished without incident. When the (rain stopped at 
Germiston, Gandhi experienced another incident of racial harass- 
ment. Granted this situation did not turn violent, but the 1925 ac~ 
‘count depicts it as serious enough to conflict with the 1909 version 
cof events, in which we are told “the rest of the joumcy was accom 
plished without incident.” According to the 1925 account, Gandhi 
‘was about to encounter another racial episode when a fellow white 
passenger rescued him from another humiliation before he reached 
his final destination in Pretoria. The story of what transpired at 
Germiston is given in Gandhi’s 1925 version of events, where he 
boarded the train in first class and was ordered by the guard to re= 
move to third class: 


Took my seat in w first class compartment and the train 
started. At Germiston the guard came to examine the tick 
cts He was angry to find me there, and signalled to me 
with his finger to go to the third class. 1 showed him my 
first class ticket, “That doesn’t matte,” sald he, “remove to 
the third class.” 


1 is hard to imagine how Doke could have responsibly dis 
missed this part of the journey as passing without incident or how 
Gandhi could have possibly given Doke that impression, sine 
what happened st Germiston is clearly, while not violent, an inci- 
dent nonetheless. Acconfing to the 1925 account, the racial com 
frontation with the guard is likely to have escalated to a more ag- 
sressive confrontation were it net for the intervention of a fellow 
white passenger as Gandhi recounts: 


There was only one English passenger in the compartment 
He took the guard to task. “What do you mean by troubling 
the gentleman?” he said, “Don't you sec he has a frst class 
ticket? | don’t mind inthe least his traveling with me.” 


Taken to task by the white passenger for his racial harassment 
fof Gandhi, the guard backs down, but not before making another 
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insulting racial remark on the way out: “If you want to travel with 


«cootie, what do I care?” 
We retum to our cross-cxamination: 


Well, Mr. Gandhi, while you are still om the witness stand, 
‘we would like 10 bring to everyone's attention including 
‘yours some more mysterious questions surrounding your 
testimony in the 1925 autobiography and we do not expect 
‘you to have a ready answer lor any of them: 


1, You said that at Moritzburg station “another official” 
told you, “Come along, you must go to the van compart- 
ment.” We are wondering why you weren't told to go (othe 
second or third class compartments? In your autobiography, 
contrasting the conditions of railways in India, you stated: 


“In Europe L traveled thied ~ and ealy once first, just 10 566 
‘what it was like ~ but there I noticed no such difference be- 
tween the first and the third classes. In South Africa third 
class passengers are mostly Negroes, yet the third class 
comforts are better there than here. In parts of South Africa 
thied class compartments are provided with sleeping ac- 
‘commodation, and cushioned seats. The accommodation is 
also regulated, 50 as 10 prevent overcrowding, whereas here 
Thave found the regulation limit usually exceeded,” 


Mr. Gandhi, if the black natives of South Africa traveled in 
the third class compartment in South Aftica, then who trav 
‘led in the van compariment? Are you telling us that the 
whites in southem Affica treated you worse than they 
treated the South Aftican natives by directing you to go to 
the van compartment? 


2. Moreover, we have another problem and that deals with 
{your altereations involving injustices and sights occarring 
in India shortly before you left for South Africa (see Ap- 
pendix 11}. Our purpose in alluding to this rather petty and 
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ineonsequential affair is to make the point that you were 
‘hot in the habit of pocketing insults of any kind. Any alter 
cation, however slight, appears to have galvanized you into 
action whenever such an avenue seemed open to you, In 
this ease, you were left with no apparent option but to back 
down, The official with whom you were at odds was sim- 
ply too powerfu) and influential for you to take on. How 
ever, itis clear that your pride was s0 strong that you were 
ill inclined 10 forgive any kind of insult to your easte, The 
question arises, then, as to why you did not take similar ac- 
tion in South Affica. As a commissioned lawyer, you surely 
held higher status under South African law than a ticket in- 
spector oF conchinan. Arguably, you would have found it 
more difficult to proceed against the police constable who 
threw you off the train at Pietermaritzburg train station. But 
still, it does appear odd and inconsistent, from the perspec 
tive of your earlier actions in India that you did not proceed 
‘against the railway authorities in South Africa, 


3. By alluding to your purchase of a bedding ticket at 
Maritzburg, you seem to be suggesting something. Are you 
telling us that if you had the bedding ticket, perhaps, you 
might have escaped the racial train incident? On Thursday, 
late in the evening at about 9 p.m, you re-boarded the train 
going to Charlestown and this time you paid some extra 
‘money to buy the bedding ticket. Even though you make no 
"mention of il the obvious conelusion to be draw from this 
is that you were seated in a frst class compartment. That 
scenario raises more problems, You see Mr. Gandhi since 
the railway personnel work in shifts, this makes it very 
likely that the railway employees who threw you out of the 
train on Wednesday night at Maritzhurg would most likely 
bbe back on duty cn Thursday evening. Knowing their nega- 
tive racial attitude toward you, we are baffled as to how 
they would allow you to retum to the first class compart- 
ment with the added luxury of a bedding ticket! Mr. Gan- 
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hi, you will have fo forgive us, the facts just do not match 
‘your story. 


4, After reaching Standerten and relating the story of your 
misfortunes to the local Indians, where did you stay the 
night? You make no mention of the person or persons that 
‘pul you up for the night, nor of the residence or domicile in 
‘which you siayed upon that occasion. Also, we are baffled 
that late at night you wrote a letter to the agent of the coach 
company, who miraculously replied to you in writing that 
‘same night. As you indicate that you sent a “wire” to the 
Station Master the following day, it is very probable that 
{your “letter” as you call it, would have to be @ iclegram. 
‘According to your own testimony given in the 1925 ac- 
count, you composed a letter that very night to alert the 
agent of the Coach Company about the whole affair. In 
your own words you claim to have written him a letter: “So 
T wrote him a fetter, narrating everything that had hap- 
pened, and drawing atiention th the threat his men had held 
uf.” We know this correspondence is alleged! to have c- 
curred in the middle of the night, for you state: “I also 
asked for an assurance that he would accommodate me 
‘with the other passengers inside the ceach when we started, 
the next morning.” The question is, Mr. Gandhi, was it a 
letter of a wire? You will, we hope, forgive us for saying 
so, but “a letier, narrating everything that happened” docs 
sound more like a letcr to us, Telegraph wire messages arc 
usually brief messages and for economy, usually consist of 
short phrases, not long letters detailing everything that hap- 
pened. The question is how were you able to dispatch this 
Jong leiter detailing everything that kappened and then hear 
back so quickly, before the break of day in fact? OF course 
‘we may be mistaken about it being a letter, It could be 
wire, 


But then how could a wire contain so detailed an secount of 
events that it “narrated everything that had happened”? 
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Still, even if it was a wire, it seems bewildering that the 
Agent of the Coach Company would be on hand in the 
middle of the night to receive your telegram and reply to it 
posthaste. 


5. In Jobannesburg, you met and conversed openly with 
Abdul Gani. Where did you stay the night? Is it possible 
that both at Standerton and Johannesburg, you spent the 
hight al the homes of unnamed fellow Indians? Did they 
fail to offer you proper hospitality? Were they so un- 
Indian? 


6, We are wondkrstruck that you could encounter anything 
40 baffling, During your stops at Maritzburg, Standerton, 
Johannesburg, and Pretoria, the number of Indians that 
‘came to see you decreased correspondingly as your joumey 
progressed and when you reached your final destination of 
Pretoria, there was no Indian waiting to greet you at the sta- 
tion, Are you telling us the truth?” Even more surprising is 
that you knew that ao Indian would be there to receive you 
‘at Pretoria and you “vowed that you would not agree to be- 
ng put up at the Indian’s house.” Why would you make 
such a vow? Di Indians at Standerton andlor Johannesburg 
insult you? Surely you stayed at Indian residences, did you 
not? 


7, As you stated, you reached Pretoria on Sunday at about 
ciight o°clock in the evening after catching « train from Jo- 
hhannesburg. a joumey of only 37 miles. Mr. Gandhi, we are 
having difficulty understanding you on this point. You sce, 
at Johannesburg, an evening, before (that is on Saturday) 
you were in a hurry to teach Pretoria, As i! turns out, the 
train journey from Johannesburg to Pretoria could not have 
‘been more than two hours if you reached Pretoria at 8 p.m 
‘That means you boarded the train no later than 6 p.m. at 
Johannesburg on Sunday evening. The question we would 
like to ask therefore is: Where were you and what were you 
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oing all day on Surday in Johannesburg? Since you were 
in a hurry to reach Pretoria why would you stay in Johan- 
nesburg all day until 6 p.m? 


8. Mr. Gandhi, we have the train schedules from Durban to 
Charlestown. You know very well thatthe train stopped at 
‘many locations along the way. Given the nature of your ra 
iol encounters, your employer must have made arrange 
‘ments to have Indians mect you at the train stations of La- 
‘dysmith, Newcastle, and Charlestown. And yet you are st- 
lent on that score. Why would fadians meet you at Marite- 
‘burg and at none of the other locations in Natal colony? 


9, You said that when the stagecoach reached Johannes 
‘burg, there was one Indian who had come there to welcome 
‘you. However, failing to recognize each other, you were 
ieft stranded. We are again having problems here accepting 
‘your story in light of the following facts: You were the only 
Tndian traveling in the coach in the company of a nuraber 
of white people, And since you hardly look like a Cauea- 
sian, how could anyone miss you in broad daylight? 


‘You see Mr. Gandhi we have done our homework and now 
wwe are going to take your words seriously and examine the 
jorical records from the time you landed in South Africa 
until the time you left in 1914, 


NOTES 


* Bamett Betton. Gandhi Arrives én South Africa. Canton, Maine: Greenleat 
Books, 1999, 

* Gah assigns the date April 2, 1924 to the preface of Samagraha in South 
Afra. Therefore, we have weed the year - 1924 ~ as a focus for analysis pr 
poses only. 

Gand assigns the date of November 2¢, 1925 tothe introduction section of 


An Autobiography or The Story of My Experiments Wide Truth ‘Therefore, We 
hhave focused 0 the year~ 1925 focus for analysis purposes only. 
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* Fridrich Nietzsche. The Genealngy of Morels, ed, and trans, Oscar Levy, 
‘Londan: Fouls Ltd 1013 


* Fatma Mee, ed. The South African Gandhi 4m Abstract ofthe Speeches and 
Writings of M_K. Gana 1892-1914, Dahan, South Ata: Madiba Publishers, 
1990. Or page 103, Dada Abéuila’s full name is pven as Abdulla Haji Adam 
Juavary. On page 83, his brother's fall name ie given 4 Abdul Carsim Haj 
‘Adda Svar. On pages 1193-44, one can re tet deseriptons of these two 
trothers. 


 Gandi assures us thot the gentleman he meeis at Pretoria Station, who pro 
‘vides intelligence on local hotels isan African American, wher he identifies as 
‘a9 “American Negro” as we hve neta. This same man offers wa dest Ganchi 
to 2 hotel run by a man whom he claims is a fellow American. The American 
ho runs the hotel, and who rceives Gandhi with duc ceremamy, informs him 
thar he only bas European custom Does it seem likely that in thi easte- 
‘obsessed society of South Affica, an American would be running a hotel fie= 
‘qucuted by Europears, who would doubtless seek amore befting room with a 
view than one in a hotel run by s "Yankee"? Concideting thatthe ATioan 
Annerican claims to beon fariliar terms with the American heel proprie~ 
for named Mr, Joheston, he is confident that be will put Mt. Gini ap fe the 
‘ight. Given that sats is everyting in tie racial based society, does it seem 
likely that a white American propristor of a hetel in the Transvaal wold be 
willing to risk his business by having people of eolor staying at a hotel fic 
squented by Europeans. Keep in mind that Mr, Jobesionequivoeates on the issue 
of his clientele by stating. "I assure you.thit Ihave nn eolor prejudice, But I 
have only European custom, and, if Lallowed you to et inthe dinning ron, ny 
lgvests might be offended and even go away. How ean he have no color preja- 
de and at the same time have enly Europes custom at th hotel? This riches 
‘sense whatsoever. Clearly, Mr, Jobs does have colur prejudice even if it 
is only from business mosivatons. So eoncemed is he about the color ishue that 
the is afraid wo take Me. Gandhi down tothe dining room for fear of the conse- 
‘quence it might have for his business. Given thal he is concemed enough 10 
‘oid making a seene in the dining room, he would presumably be equally con 
‘cere about having people of color saunering in ad aut of the hotel. 


This boing said it sno more likely that Mr. Johnsen would be any more wiling 
‘o hivean African American in his hotel than a colored man of Todian persue 
‘on. It «also worth noting that America is no les cole Blind inthe tin period 
In question than South Africa, Ist Hkely that & white American would be any 
more hesgitable toward the cusiom of an Affican American than any white co- 
lonial aubyest Tranzvaaler? The social and hisorieal rnd of the time would 
suggest not. This being the case th entire account i likely ta he another exars- 
ple of Gandhi: fanciful imagination. 


7 Abdulla Sheth and Dada Abdulla are diferent rames for the same indict. 


tn September 1913, while in the midst uf the Sayaraba campaign, Gandhi 
and his associates faced a trinoe racial incident while traveling on the tain at 
[Ladysmith in Natal. This ince is discussed inthe neat chapter. 


* Quoted in Indes of Gadi’ if, page 29, edd by Charashanker 
Stiuhla Vora Co. Pub, Buasbuy, 1949 Tw is it that Gandhi was able to gin 
‘ich privilege? Interestingly inte cocTaing chepierof his book. we have the 
testimony wf PET. Krause un that sore, who infer us that Gandhi ad 

Seiya special pas (raway included) fm the Aiomey General of the Trans- 
‘tal Repub, Kran’ brother in fc, which exempted hin from showing 
Jers and ober eguremens of peep of ob, Als, xorg 0 Kemae's te 
tineny. Gandhi was treated like a dignity whenever they were ‘ogeter. Was 
Gandhi's status as 0 more base sufficient te yarack such evi tate 
veat able tv rub shoulders with the white establishment of South Africa? We 
hibit highly uliely thar ch oeheuvinisie community would have allowed 
him ito thet ranks without avery special reason, We believe there was a spe- 
Col eae for eich preferential eaten. We believe Gandhi had ations 
‘ex comeators, whch the wholrty cmaniy ha never before examined or 
ven een avare of largely dust ieamapetence and poor seating ability. We 
will examine these afflations, possibly from which Gandhi gained privilege 
{hd powerin chapter 8 


DG. Tendulkar, Mufaona: Life of Mohorntes Karumchind Gandhi, Vo. §. 
"New Delhi: The Publications Division, Government of Inch, 1952, p. 168 


"ig modern times, Mlusrated Atlas wf South, Central, East Africw bas nave 
‘the tow as Perdekp, 


Mohandas K. Candi Aw Anebiography oF The Story wf My Experiment 
Wik Trt Bosioe: Beacon Pes, 1987, ge 239 
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Historical Inquiry 


In the midst of lumitiation and so-called defeat and a tempestuous 
life, Fam able to retain my peace, because of an underlying faith in 
God, translated ax Truth. We ean describe God as millions of 
‘things, but I have for myself adopted the formula - Truth is God. 
~ Mahatma Gandhi 
‘The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi 


| istoriest inguiry ito te alleged incidents ite more han 8 
hhundred years aficr, is not an easy task. No one ever looked 
into these incidents at the time when Gandhi was alive. Even ti 
day, had it not been for the project of the Collected Works of Ma- 
hhatma Gandhi (CWMG) undertaken by the government of post- 
British India, the task of undertaking an historical inquiry would 
have been next ta impossible. The CWMG project has already 
‘been published in a toial of six editions, the last revised edition in 
2000. The one hundred volumes of the CWMG, especially the first 
fourteen volumes (all chronologically arranged) cast & startling 
light on Gandhi's history in South Aftica. This is a highly prized 
product delivered by a tax-funded group. Gandhi himself would 
have been appalled and might have resorted to another hunger 
sirike to slop it, had he lived. In addition to letters and petitions, 
the CWMG incorporates the contents of Gandhi's Indian Opinion, 
1a weekly newspaper of his own ereation, whose first issue ap- 
peared on June 4, 1903. Indian Opinion had sections in four lan- 
‘guages - English, Gujsrati, Hindi, aad Tamil. Shortly after the first 
issue, the Hindi and Tamil sections were dropped. Only the Eng- 
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lish and Gujarati sections remained. The following analysis into 
the alleged train incidents is based upon the sixth edition of 
CWMG combined with Gandhi's other writings. 

One is hard pressed to find anything concerning the train incl- 
dents in the month of June 1893 in the pages of CWMG. That in 
{itself does not prove that the incidents did not take place. However, 
when analyzed within the conteat of what Gandhi experienced be- 
fore (in May 1893), the alleged racial train incidents and other en 
‘counters that cccurred after, in the month of June 1893, seem un- 
likely. Luckily for us, Gandhi himself has left us a stream of con- 
‘temporary records that we were able to analyze. 

‘What is clear from the literature is that Gandhi arrived in Dur- 
ban in May. Afler a day or so, his employer took him to the court 
‘where aa incident allegedly took place as described in the 1909 
biography and in the Autobiography. 

From the pages of the CWMG, we lear the following as the 
above incident was reported in The Natal Mercury on May 26, 
186 


‘An Indian entered the Court House yesterday afternoon and 
took a seat at the horseshoe, He was well-dressed and it 
‘was understood that he wats an English barrister, on his way 
to Pretoria, where he is reported to be engaged in an Indian 
‘case, He entered the Court without removing his head- 
‘covering or salsaming, and the Magistrate looked at him 
With disapproval. The new arrival was courteously asked 
hhis business, and he replied that he was an English baris- 
ter. He did not aitempt to present his credentials, and, on re- 
turning to the borseshoe was quietly told that the proper 
‘course for him io pursue, before taking up his position at 
the Bar, was to gain admission to the Supreme Court.’ 


‘What we leam from this article is that Gandhi entered the court 
‘on May 25. It is likely that he landed in Durban on 23 May, though 
‘one can never be one hundred percent certain, What does come as 
4 surprise is the fact that Gandhi read the above report in the Nata 
Mercury and immediately on the same day responded in a letter to 
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the editor of the Natal Advertiser, which the newspaper published 
‘on May 29, 1893! 


SIR, | was startled to read paragraph in your today’s issue 
referring to myself, under the heading, “An Unwelcome 
Visitor.” 1 am very sorry if His Worship the Magistrate 
Jooked at me with disapproval It is trve that on entering the 
court I nether removed my head-dress nor salaamed, but in 
so doing | had not the slightest idea that 1 was offending 
His Worship, or meaning any disrespect to the Court. Just 
it is a mark of respect amongst the Europeans to take off 
has, in like manner it is in Indians to retain one’s 
head-dress. To appear uncovered before x gentleman is not 
to respect him. In England, on attending drawing-room 
meetings and evening parties, Indians always keep the 
head-ress, and the English ladies and gentlemen generally 
seem 10 appreciate the regard which we show thereby. In 
High Courts in India those Indian advocates who have not 
disearded their native head-dress invariably keep it on. 


As to bowing, or salaaming as you would call it, | again 
followed the rule observed in the Bombay High Court. If an 
advacate enters the Court after the judge has taken his seat 
fn the bench he does not bow, but all the advocates rise up 
‘when the judge enters the Court, and keep standing until 
the judge has taken his seat. Accordingly, yesterday when 
His Worship entered the Court I rose up, and took my seat 
‘only after his Worship had done so. 


“The paragraph seems to convey also that though I was told 
privately not to keep my seat at the horseshoe, I neverthe- 
less “returned to the horseshoe.” The trth is that 1 was 
taken by the chief clerk to the interpreters’ room, and was 
asked not to take my seat at the horseshoe the next time | 
ccame unless | produced my credentials. To make assurance 
doubly sure I ssked the chief clerk if | could retain my seat 
for the day, and he very kindly ssid “yes.” I was therefore 
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really surprised to be told again in open court that in order 
to be entitled to the seat I had to produce credentials, etc, 


Lasily, I beg His Worship’s pardon if he was offended at 
what he considered to be my rudeness, which was the result 
of ignorance and quite unintentional. 


hope, in firess, you will extend me the favour finding 
the above explanation a space in your paper, as the para- 
graph, if unexplained, would be likely to de me harm.” 


From the evidence of all the contemporary accounts available, 
in May 1893, Gandhi did experience a minor incident in the court 
Apparently, the Magistrate looked upon Gandhi with disapproval. 
‘That in no way implies that Gandhi had experienced a racial inci 
dent at that time. ‘There is harclly a doubt left that the issue really 
hinged upon the protocol of presenting credentials, and in Gandhi's 
case, it was no different from those protocols expected from any 
new lawyer in a prefiminary hearing in @ court of law. It seems the 
court clerk handled Gandhi courteously. However, in the 1909 bi- 
ography as well as the dwobiography accounts, Gandhi has 
changed the story by injecting a previously unmentioned issue of 
‘ethnic discrimination. In this account, the Magistrate ordered him 
to remove his turban and rather than accept an insult, Gandhi 
walked out of the court, Here they are: 


From the 1909 biographical account: 


Here in Natal, it was all changed. When, on the following 
day following his advent, according to Eastem habits of re- 
spect, he wore his barristers urban in Cour, sitting beside 
his client's solicitor at the borse-shoe, and was rudely or- 
dered to remove his hat, he left the building smarting under 
sense of insult.” 


While in his Autobiography, Gandhi wrote: 
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On the second or third day of my arrival, he (Abdulla 
Sheth} took me to see the Durban court. There he intro- 
duced me to several people und seated me next to his atior- 
ney. The Magistrate kept staring at me and finally asked me 

to take off my turban, This refused to do and left the 
court 


Gandhi's actions of May 1893 call for more circumspect analy. 
sis. We know of no other similar example. Here is a 23-year-old 
failed lawyer from India who had landed in Durban only three days 
carlier and is writing a letter to the editor in reply to a reported mi- 
nor incident. Another strange mystery concerns the fact that Gan 
dhi wrote to the Naral Advertiser rather than the Natal Mercury. 
‘Why! We have not been able to solve this mystery. In any case, we 
ean reasonably conclude that in May 1893, Gandhi is aetive and 
certainly would not one to shy away from expressing his opinions 
in public even over a minor incident. 

‘As for June 1893, we have detailed in Chapter Four the litany 
‘of racial incidents that Gandhi encountered while traveling to Pre- 
toria, Strangely, there is nothing written om the subject conterpo- 
rancous with the events in question in the CWMG. Again, we can 
draw oaly one conclusion: Gandhi wrote no letters to the editor of 
the Natal Advertiser. If he had experienced the racial incidents on 
the train, then judging from his previous actions of May 1893, he 
‘would have definitely written some letters to the editor. Could it be 
that the train incidents never took place? 

Now Gandhi is in Pretoria, capital city of the Transvaal, and an 
adjoining province to Natal. In the month of September 1893, 
Gandhi reads a report in the “Transvaal Adveriser” and immedi- 
atcly dispatches a “correction letter” dated September 16, to the 
‘Natal Advertiser, « newspaper located about 400 miles away. 


SIR, My attention has been drawn to the reproduction of 
Mr, Pllay’s letter to The Transvaal Advertiser in your pa- 
per with comments thereon. Tam that unfortunate Indian 
barrister-at-law who had arrived in Durban, and who is now 
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in Pretoria; but Lam not Mr, Pillay, nor am 1.8 Bachelor of 
Ants. 


The Natal Advertiser published Gandhi's letter on 
18, 1893. At the bottom of page 58, the editors of the CWMG in- 
serted a foomote: “Pillay’s complaint was that he was violently 
pushed off the footpath.” There is some confusion here, Consider 
Ing there were more individuals named Pillay, which Pillay is 
Gandhi referring to? Apparently, Mr. Pillay, an Indian located in 
Natal or the Transvaal, faced a racial incident, in which he was 
pushed off the footpath. It is clear from the CWMG that Pillay 
wrote a letter of unknown dats to the Transvaal Advertiser com- 
plaining about the incident. tn the preceding letter, Gandhi 
hhimself'in the story. Whether Gandhi himself faced a racial 
dent in Natal (or elsewhere) similar to that of Mr, Pillay is not 
clear. In his 1925 autobiography, Gandhi narrates the racial inci- 
dent of being kicked and pushed off the footpath while walking in 
Pretoria, Transvaal,” Strange as it may sound, on September 19, 
Gandhi dispatched a long letter to the Natal Advertiser briefly 
mentioning the controversy generated by Pillay and a few other 
‘issues relating to Indians experiencing difficulties. The Natal Ad- 
vertiser published the letter on September 23, 1893.’ Lo and be- 
hhold, he dispatched another long letter on September 29, which 
‘was published on October 3 in the Natal Advertiser, In these long. 
letters there is no mention of the racial train incidents, nor ean one 
discern anything relating to the footpath incident. Here is a man 
who loves to write and complain, And yet he does not mention 
single word about the racial train incidents, Another curious matter 
is that he writes a prolific volume of leters to the editor of the Na- 
‘al Advertiser while living in the Transvaal. T. K. Mahadevan, in 
his The Year of the Phoenix has produced at least wo of Gandhi's 
letters that were writen before Gandhi penned his related letter 
about Mr. Pillay. For some unknown reason, the editors of the 
CWMG failed to incorporate those letters into the volume.* 

Gandhi routinely traveled by train in South Africa. His notation 
in his diary, dated June 29, 1894 clearly remarked that he was trav- 
cling in Natal in the first class compartment along with Sir Harry 
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Escombe and Hitchens, two very senior white leaders."" Amaz- 
ingly, before Gandhi left South Africa and went back to India on 
June 5, 1896, there is not a single shred of evidence that he had 
‘commiserated with anyone aver the degrading and humiliating ra- 
cial train incidents at that time 

Gandhi stayed in India for the next six months and here was an 
‘open opportunity for him to express his sorrow to his counlrymen 
‘conceming that awful place called South Africa. Expectedly, Gan- 
hi fully exploited the opportunity to let the Indians know ofall the 
twrrible things to which Indians were subject in South Africa. In 
hot a single place are these racial incidents that he is alleged to 
have experienced even once mentioned. In India, Gandhi traveled 
extensively, going to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Gujarat (his 
home place), Poona, and so forth, and at cach place he gave 
speeches detailing the deteriorating racial situation in South Africa, 
He went even further. He authored a booklet of about 33 pages ti- 
led, “The Grievances of the British Indians in South Africa: An 
Appeal to the Indian Public.”"' Gandhi exploited one opportunity 
after another to let his readers and listeners know about all the 
things that were wrong with South AVfiica and yet he failed to men- 
tion anywhere what allegedly transpired in June 1893, Could it be 
that the incidents never happened? In one place in a letter to the 
‘editor of the Times of India, dated October 17, 1896, Gandhi ad- 
dressed the issue of railway and tram-car officials in Natal who 
mistreated Indians terribly: “I have been witness myself to not a 
few such cases. What is tif it is not being treated as a beast, to be 
removed three times during a single night joumey from one com- 
partment to another, to suit European passengers!” Here, Gandhi 
has clearly stated that he has witnessed “not a few such cases" of 
Indians suffering mistreatment by railway officials while traveling 
‘on the South African railways, In no way do his words allude 19 
‘any such incidents happening to him. He seems to be aware of at 
least one ease, in which an Indian traveler moved three times from 
‘one compartment to another in a single night's journey. 

‘This example is in no way similar to the incidents he is Sup 
posed to have experienced in June 1893. If there is one place 
‘where Gandhi could have easily narrated his pathetic racial en- 
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‘counters on the train, it was in this letter to the editor of the Times 
of India.” We can thank Pyarelal, Gandhi's famous biographer, 
for bringing to our attention an incident that occurred in the last 
week of November 1893: “A Muslim leader Tyab Motuamed, a 
resident of Durban, was thrice ejected with insults and threats from 
one second class carriage to another during a train journey from 
Pietermaritzburg to Durbun.”"* In all likelihood, Gandhi is alluding 
to the case of Tyab Mohamed. Here is a great example of an inci= 
dent that occurred while in tndia, in which Gandhi remembered a 
slight experienced by a fellow Indian in the month of November 
1893 - only a few months affer the alleged train incidents that he 
himself encountered. The point here is: Had there been uy truth to 
the racial incidents of June 1893, Gandhi would have certainly 
taken this opportunity to make mention of therm, 

In January 1897, Gandhi returned to South Africa and because 
of his strong anti-South African rhetoric in India, he was assaulted 
by a Durban mob only to be rescued by the timely efforts of Mr. R. 
C. Alexander, the superintendent of police and his wife. So if we 
0 by the history given to us, by January 1897, Gandhi bad already 
faced two separate assaults: one in June 1893 and one in January 
1897. Yet, immediately after the assault of 1897, he and his friends 
wrote numerous letters and petitions to the colonial authorities, * 
‘Not once is the assault of June 1893 even referred to, Could this be 
because it never happened? 

Gandhi maintained complete silence on the train incidents 
while staying in South Africa, until October 1901, when he left 
again for India, This time be stayed in India for a litte more than 2 
year until December 1902, As before, he traveled in India going to 
‘Various cities giving lectures and writing petitions. Here again he 
could exploit an opportunity to relate to his world audience the 
story of what had transpired in| June 1893, but astonishingly not so 
much as a single word is uttered about the racial train and coach 
incidents 

‘Once having returned to South Aftica and settling inthe Trans- 
vvaal, he established the Indian Opinion in Natal, a weekly newspa- 
per in June 1903. in 1906, he participated in a war against blacks 
and two months after he launched the Satyagraha movement or his 
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version of nonviolent passive resistance against the repressive race 
laws, This campaign continued till the tail end of his stay, at which 
time he left South Africa for India via England, One can’t help but 
notice that not a single werd escapes his mouth about the train in- 
cidents as recorded in the CWMG. In Septernber 1913, atthe tail 
tnd of his Salyagrahs campaign, Gandhi encountered a minor inci- 
dnt while waveling on the irain and fe wrote a letter of complaint 
About it to thc Gencral Manager of the South African Railways on 
September 12, 1913: 


SIR, With two other Indians 1 was traveling by the Kaffir 
Mail that left Durban on Thursday to the Transvaal. We 
‘were all traveling third-class, We eccupied one af the eor- 
ridor think-class compartments which are usually attached 
to the Natal trains, My companions and | were put in the 
‘compartment we occupied by one of the conductors. At La- 
dysmith, however, the new conductor came and wold me 
that we would have to shift from the compartment we were 
‘cecupying to another. On enquiring for the reason [was 
told that the compartment we were occupying was meant 
for Europeans only. I drew the conductor's attention to a 
‘compartment which was so labeled, also to the fact that our 
‘compartment was not labeled at a, and that I had traveled 
in such compartments several times on the Natal line. Uin- 
formed him also that the conductor said that I was to obey 
instructions or to get permission from the Station Master to 
remain where I was. Thereupon, T saw the Station Master, 
but { must say tha, in rather a rude manner, he told me that 
was to do as the conductor asked me, and that | ought to 
know that the conductors could ask passengers to shift as 
‘many times as they chese without giving any reason what- 
socver. I did not argue the matter with the Station Master 
but simply went and occupied the compartment 1 was in 
sand awaited developments there. Meantime, unknown to 
me, friend who happened to be on the platform, and who 
knew me, disclased my identity to the conductor who sub- 
sequently spoke to me and told me tha, in asking, me as he 
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had done to remove, he was only carrying out instructions, 
but that he would not do... I was told by the Indians who 
‘were on the platform at the time, and who were watching, 
the proceedings, that such difficulties happened to Indian 
passengers often. [ do not know what truth there is in what 
the conductor told me, | can only hope that he misread the 
instructions of the administration, because, in my humble 
opinion, it would be preposterous if even third-class Indian 
passengers may not travel without heing disturbed, and 
without being told that the nicest compartments were al- 
‘ways reserved for Europeans, 


{hope that you will be good enough to investigate this mat- 
ter and do whatever you consider is necessary. I feel that 
high officials, such 08 Station Masters, ought to be told to 
realize their responsibility and behave courteously towards 
passengers even though they may not belong to the Euro- 
ppean race, I hardly think that it was necessary for me to 
disclose my identity before I could claim courteous treat- 
‘ment from the Station Master."* 


‘When it comes to historical inquiry, we find that the section of 
the CWMG pertaining to the South African period provides us 
with no information on what happened on June 1893, However, a5 
‘we have elaborated on previously, Reverend Doke referred to the 
train incidents in the biography of Gandhi that be authored. Here is 
some background: In 1908, in the midst of the Satyagraha cam 
paign, a fellow Indian, a Pathan (in company of his friend) by the 
name of Mir Alam, thinking that Gandhi was playing a double 
game, assaulted Gandhi on February 10, 1908, and in the process 
badly hurt him. Under such circumstances, Gandhi's bruises were 
nursed at the home of Joseph J. Doke, a local Baptist. Thei 
quaintance soon grew into a friendship of exceeding int 
Doke wrexe the biography with the aim of acquainting the people 
in England with Mr. Gandhi. It is quite apparent that in 1908, when 
Gandhi was “dictating” his biography to Rev, Doke, it was virtu- 
ally the first time Gandhi had mentioned what had transpired on 
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the trains in June 1893, Since the book, Mf. K. Gandhi: An Indian 
Patriot in South Ajrica was published in London, it is safe to as- 
‘sume that those who read the book i England became aware of the 
racial incidents in question. However, there are a number of prob- 
lems associated with this bock and the role both Doke and Gandhi 
had in it, These problems are discussed in the next two chapters. 

‘Once Gandhi left South Attica for London en route to India, he 
had an opportunity to mest Oxford University classicist professor, 
Gilbert Murray, in 1914, Gandhi narrated his history to him, which 
‘Murray published in article form in 1918. Regarding the period in 
question, we read: 


He came as a barrister in 1893; he was forbidden to plead. 
He proved his right to plead; he won his case agzinst the 

_ Asiatic Exclusion Act on grounds of eonsttutional law, ane 
returned to India. The relief which the Indians had expected 
‘was not realized. Gandhi earme gain in 1895," 


Here in London in 1914, Gandhi failed to mention the racial 
train and coach incidents of June 1893. Why? . 

In Gandhi's extcnsive literature (called Gandhiana), there is 
only one place where an eyewitness account of the incident that 
allegedly transpired at Pietermaritzburg train station appears in 
print. In this case, the eyewitness is none other than the Railway 
‘Guard hivsel 


[was a guard on the train on which the young lawyer, M. 
K. Gandhi, traveled from Durban, South Africa, in 1893, on 
the first stage of his first journey to Johannesburg, He had 
bought a first-class ticket, but I threw him off the train be- 
ccause he was an Indian and had dared to travel with white 


peopl 


‘That was only one of many such episodes. He was insulted, 
thrashed, savagely attacked again and again. Of necessity 
‘80, for we have to keep the colored races down in their 
places as servants, The mere fict that one of them gets him 
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self educated does not mean that all the regulations can be 
‘broken in his favor. It is all the more nevessary to keep that 
kind of Indian from gesting uppish, for if you give them an 
inch they will take a mile. 


Remember, we in South Africa are a small white minority 
in a whole continent full of blacks. Race lines must be 
drawn clearly and race barriers enforced, or we are sub- 
‘merged. Thai is why we South Affican whites insist on a 
system of passes and poll taxes and segregated areas for In- 
dians, We also bar colored people from taking skilled jobs 
in industry. The race regulations on the railroads are only 
the outward sign of a fundamental prop of our whole out- 
look on life, that we whites are fo be the ruling race. That is 
why | threw Gandhi out of that train, 


But I must say he took it well. There was no sniveling and 
to ill will. He stood up for his rights fearlessly and said he 
hhad paid his fare and had the right to travel mn the earrigge, 
When it did no wood, hie took his punishment like a man, It 
was the same every time he was insulted and beaten. He 
fearlessly protested against what he thought was unjust, and 
‘suffered patiently the results of his protest. L can see how 
such a man could put a new spirit into the Indians,'* 


Here we have some problems. The railway guard has not pro- 
vided his name, He doesn’t refer to the season or time of year in 
1893 in which the alleged incident of throwing Gandhi off the train 
‘occurred. He hasn't provided us with the date an which the alleged 
testimony given above was issued. Amazingly, this letter was pub- 
lished in a book in 1947 - nearly fifty-four years after the incident. 
How did John S. Hoyland, the author of They Saw Gandhi get a 
hhold of this railway guard or his undated letter? As it happens, the 
Fellowship Publications published the book and in the entire narra 
tive one gets the distinct impression that They Saw Gandhi is a 
‘work of pure fabrication and fiction, an imaginary week of Rever- 
enc Hoylané, a Christian missionary in India, This information 
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‘about the fictionalized aocount is recorded by the Fellowship Pub- 


Jieations on the jacket of the book. Where did! Hoyland get the de- 
tails as mentioned in the above lever? In all probability, Hoyland 


‘accompanied Reverend Mott to meet Gandhi in 1938, and based 


‘upon what Gandhi told Mott, Hoyland took the liberty of fabcicat- 
ing the corroborating evidence provided by his fictional railway 
‘guard so that the Gandhi story could be eross-referenced. 
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Seven 
Gandhi’s First Biography 


eave in my life never Been guilty of saying things I did not mean. 
‘my nature is to go straight to the heart and if often ¥ fall in doing 
+40 for the time being, Linow that Truth wall ultimately make tself 
‘heard and felt, as it has aften done in my experience, 
~ Mahatma Gandhi 
The Mind of Mahatma Gand 


iven al thet we have presented and analyzed conceming Gan- 

<dhi’s encounters on the trains and coaches, we have no choice 
‘but to pay close attention to M, K. Gandhi: An Indian Pawriot in 
Souih Africa, Gandhi’s first biography and also the first source of 
information that described the racial incidents in question, There 
fre a series of questions surrounding this biography that are puz- 
zing and convinced us to take a closcr look. 

Keeping the political context in view, we know that the ongo- 
ing Satyagraha struggle made it possible for Rev. Doke to meet 
Gandhi no less than four times, inclading an opportunity to nurse 
hhim back to health following the Indian Mob attack led by Mir 
‘Alam, before sitting down with Gandhi to discuss the idea of wrt- 
ing a book on him. Doke himself committed a few lines to paper 
regarding his conversation with Gandhi thet first prompted him to 
write the biograpiy: 


“My friend,” I begun, “I want to ask you a strange question 
- how far are you prepared to make a martyr of yourself for 
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the good of the cause?” he looked a litle surprised but said 
gui, I think you shoud know that by this ime,” "No,” 
, “candidly I do not.” “Well,” said he, his face kin- 
ding “it is 4 matter with me of complete surrender. 1 am 
nothing. 1 am willing to die at any time, or to do anything 
for the cause.” “Take care,” I rejoined, “perhaps I shall ask 
something too great.” “You cannot do that,” he replied 
calmly. Then 1 saw my opportunity, and drew the toils 
about him. “Listen,” I said. “It appears to me that what we 
are doing now is merely tinkering at the Asiatic setllemenit - 
our fight with this Goverment is only part of a much 
greater fight, to be fought out on a greater battlefield. The 
question of the status of British Indians throughout the 
‘whole Empire will have to be solved, and in the settlement 
of that vast problem, you should have much to say. The 
question is - how can_ we best prepare for that future?” he 
nodded in his own quick, incisive way. I proceeded. “You 
know very well that, with us Europeans, character and per- 
sonality are of the first importance. 1 is $0 here, and it must 
be so at home. You yourself are the chief asset of the In- 
dian cause. It is a great thing to know and trust the leader of 
such a movement.” He was about to speak, but I stopped 
him, “Let me continue,” | said. “Your position as leader 
makes your personality of great importance to the eause. It 
has occurred to me that if | could write a short book - 
bright, graphic, and reliable - making your personality real 
to the people of England, it might do something to help the 
cause in the great struggle that is to come.” The eniphatic 
nods became appreciably weaker, but they did not alto- 
gether cease, s0 I went on: "You will sec, however, that my 
Power to do this depends altogether upon yourself. You 
must tell me about your childhood and youth, allow me ta 
picture your personality, and depict your character, and if 
know anything of you, to subrnit to this will be the severest 
kind of martyrdom that you can suffer.” “Ah,” he said, as 
‘my purpose dawned upon him, “you have caught me com- 
pletely.” “But.” said 1, “would this help your people?” He 
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thought a moment, and then replied, “Yes, in England.” 
“Well, can you go 30 far?” “For the cause, Tecan,” he said. 
And then, “What do you want me to da? You don’t want 
me to write anything, do you?” “No,” I replied, “not a 
‘word; just let me question you about that Indian eity where 
you were born, that beautiful home of yours far away in the 
East, the very thoughts of your heart, your struggles and 
sactifices and victories. What you cannot tell me, others 
will help me to discover.” So, silently, with a grip of the 
hnand, we confirmed the bond, anc this is how this story wass 
bomn.' 


Before analyzing this passage, we ask the reader to employ the 
methods of skeptical inquiry and explore the passa for himself 
first. The opportunistic nature of the enterprise is there in plain 
unguage for him to read. Let’s begin by examining one of Doke’s 
key statements on the subject of the biography, “But,” said 1, 
“would this help your people?” To which Gandhi replied, “Ves, in 
England.” There is no room for equivocation here. It is clear from 
Doke’s question and Gandhi's reply that the enterprise is being 
conceived in the form of a P.R. campaign for Sstyagraha at best 
and at worst a cynical and colealated propaganda campaign. One 
thing is certain: The book they both have in mind is not an authen- 
tic biography, but a blatant attempt at sel%promotion. Then, Doke 
asks Gandhi how far be is willing to go with the enterprise, “Well, 
ean you go so far?" To which Gandhi replies, “For the cause, T 
can,” This last exchange is central to our whole argument for op- 
portunism because it provides evidence of an ethical dilemma they 
fare able to justify on the basis of a means-ends relationship. Doke, 
the man of the cloth, is indisputably asking Gandhi if he is pre- 
pared to go all the way with the scheme they have devised. Gan- 
<hi's reply indicates that for the sake of the cause he is willing to 
do anything, turn himself into a martyr, saint, avatar if need be, 
whatever is necessary to further the cause. For Gandhi, the ends 
Justify the means, This in itself does not make him Machiavellian, 
‘but it does raise questions. [fhe were willing to embellish the story 
of his life to further the political eause, what wouldn't he do on 
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behalf of the cause or anything else he belicved in? How authentic 
was the man really? If he could win conver's in England by turning 
hhimself into a martyr-hero, he could certainly absolve himself of 
the sin of hyperbole, 

‘The next question Gandhi puts to Doke eliminates all doubts 
about Gandhi being the consummate opportunist. Gandhi asks, 
“What do you want me to do? You don't want me to write any: 
thing, do you” This is pure opportunism. It is also highly imregular 
and improper. Only an opportunist would ask if he could contrib- 
ute tothe writing ofa biography being written about him, This un- 
dermines the ethical and professional integrity of the biography 
‘and calls the legitimacy of the entire enterprise into question. Gan- 
dhi’s question makes explicit the fact that he is a consummate op- 
portunist. His words prove that he conceives of the biography in 
terms of P.R. only. In fact, we would go so far as to call ita propa- 
anda exercise and nothing else. 

How many sessions the pair had in order to complete the 
‘manuscript js not known, We can reasonably assume that both ex: 
hausted considerable hours in this endeavor. They had finished the 
manuscript by the end of October 1908, One thing can be verified 
‘beyond doubt from the above conversations: ‘That the purported 
biography was originally meant for an English audience. Then on 
June 21, 1909, Gandhi (in company with Hajee Habib, his associ- 
‘ate) left Johannesburg for Cape Town en route to England and ear- 
ried with him Doke’s manuscript. In England, he was to plead and 
represent the Indian case to the highest colonial authorities. He 
reached London on July 10 and syed in London until November 
13, 1909. All in all, in the course of these roughly five months, 
Gandhi was successful in getting the biogmpiy published. From 
the literature we were able to pat together the sequence of events 
that took place in Gandhi's effort to get his book published. This 
sequence is a follows. 

‘Gandhi landed in London on July 10 and started to look for a 
‘Publisher, Most likely he had someone in mind. 

He found Mr. N. M. Cooper, publisher of London Chronicle 
with the address: 154 High Road, Ilford, Essex. How he actually 
found him is not clear. Most likely the avenue of approach oc~ 
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curred as the result of @ parallel case, involving one Madanlal 
Dhingra, a local Indian resident who had assassinated Sir Curzon 
‘Wyllie, political Aide-de-Camp to the Secretary of State for India, 
oon July 1, Asa follow up to the case reported in the press, another 
unnamed Englishman, a printer by profession, was arrested for ap- 
parently printing the cause of the Indian nationalists who had justi- 
fied this assassination. Clearly, this Caucasian printer was a regular 
printer hired for Mr. Cooper's business adventures. We believe 
{quite possibly that Gandhi had read the story in the local press of 
this printer's agony over being unjustifiably imprisoned and that 
this paved the way for Gandhi to contact Mr. Cooper. We believe 
that Gandhi made this contact sometime in the latter half of July. It 
{i also quite possible that someone in the local Indian community 
referred Gandhi to Cooper. 

‘Based upon his negotiations with Mr. Cooper, Doke’s manu- 
script was put through the process of proofreading and possibly 
editing, Whether Cooper handled the editing process or someone 
clse was employed, we will never know. Then on August 9, Gan- 
hi dispatched a letter to Lord Ampthill: 


T have now received the somewhat delayed proof of the 
Rev. Mr. Doke’s book, which I am very anxious to see pub- 
lished as early a8 possible, { might mention in passing that 1 
have received a number of subscriptions from subscribers 
in advance. 


1 know you are very busy and I have hesitated to burden 
‘you further with the perusal of this proof and with the writ- 
ing of the introduction, which you were good enough to 
‘promise, ifthe proof should meet with your approval. Nev= 
‘ertheless yoa will, I hope, find time - as I sure you have the 
desire to give this matter your very kind attention, 


1 um forwarding the proof under separate cover.” 


Clearly, Gandhi had requested Lord Ampthill write an intro- 
‘duotory chapter for Doke’s biography. On August 26, Lord Amp- 
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thill finished the introduction and passed it along to Gandhi who 
eventually found a publisher for it. 

Ima letter to Henry S.L. Polak (who is by this time in Indi 
dated Seplember 16, Gandhi expresses signs of growing frustra- 
ton: 


Mr. Doke"s book is still unpublished i is likely to be in the 
first week of October. For reasons | need not go into this 
‘week, I am thinking of buying out the whole of the edition, 
more for the sake of Mr. Doke than anything else. He will 
be very much cut up if there is a fiasco, and there might be, 
‘The publisher has not put his heart into it, and as many cop 
ies will have to be distributed free of charge, | thought 1 
should pocket my own personal feelings and deal with the 
thing myself: I faney that Dr. Mehta will guarantee any 
deficit. I have already corresponded with him in the mater. 
You may, thereforc, be on the lookout for any bookseller 
‘who would care to take up the book. The best thing will be, 
perhaps, for Kaliandas or Chhaganlal’s cousin, or both of 
them, to take the book personally to many people. In any 
cease, there should be no credit given to any booksellers on 
‘whom you cannot rely implicitly.” 


Mr, Polak responded with some good news on the subject: 
““Natesan will take 250 copies for distribution here among book~ 
sellers for sale. When Chhaganlal comes here, he will make en- 
quiries in Bombay. You may be sure that no credit will be given to 
unreliable booksellers.” 

In another letter to Polak, dated October 6, Gandhi updated the 
progress by writing, “Mr. Doke’s book will probably be in my 
hhands next week. Mr. Cooper promised a few copies even on Sat- 
urday.”* 

{n a follow up letter to Polak, dated October 14, Gandhi's frus- 
trations are obvious, “I am sorry Mr, Doke's book is nat yet ready, 
| have just got twa advance copies, but I suppose itis not nevessary 
for me to send one out to you. AS Soon as the copies are ready, | 
shall ask Mr. Cooper to send 250 to Mr, Natesan.™ 


—_—_—_— 
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A week later, on October 21, sensing some progress, Gandhi 


dispatched a letter to Cooper with the Following request: 


Will you kindly send Mr. Doke's book as follows: 24 cop- 
ies 10 Dr. Mehta, 14 Mogul Sireet, Rangoon, India; 250 
copies to Messrs Natesan & Co., Booksellers, Madras, [n- 
dia, 


250 copies to the Manager, International Printing Press, 
Durban, Natal, South Afiica. (Postal address, Box 182, 
Durban, Natal). 


The next day, Ociober 22, in a letter to Polak, Gandhi ex~ 
pressed his frustrations in the following words: 


‘Mr. Doke’s book cannot still be delivered. Poor Cooper is 
‘at his wit’s end. His printer being in gaol, the printer's wife 
has not been able to keep her promise. Next week, I think, 
delivery will take place without fail.” 


Finally, on Ostobor 29, the appareat good news is announced: 
"The book has been published and Gandhi dispatched a jong letter 
‘giving precise instructions to Polak: 


[AL last Mr, Doke’s books are ready. I enclose herewith a 
list of complimentary copies to the newspapers in India. If 
there are any newspapers Iefl out which, in your opinion, 
should get complimentary copies, please take them from 
the parcel that will be received by Natesan, not, 1 fear, by 
the mail that takes this letter but by the following mail. 1 
have had great difficulty in getting the copies. Ritch and 1 
have come to the conclusion that, apart from the newspa- 
pers, no public men should receive complimentary copies, 
None have therefore been sent, but if you think that any 
should be sent on your side, you should consult Dr. Mehta 
and then distribute, Dr. Mehta has bought 25 copies for 
such distribution, You may either get some of these oF, in 
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coder that the same person may not got two copies, after 
having learnt from him the names of thase who may re- 
‘cive his copies, you will be uble to get them from Natesan. 
take it you have come to some arrangement with Natesan 
so that we may receive cash without delay. 85 complimen- 
tary copics have been distributed here, OF these 81 are to 
newspapermen, Will you please arrange for cultings com 
taining the reviews to be sent to Mr. Doke.” 


‘Thete is something curious sbout the preceding letter to Polak 
that eannot be passed over. Gandhi specifically instructs Polak that 
hewspapermen are the only public men who are to receive com- 
plimentary copies, writing; “..Apart from the newspapers, no pub- 
lie men should receive complimentary copics.” There are two ways 
of reading this. Neither, as it happens, is particularly flattering to 
Gani. First, one can assume that Gandhi does not want the biog~ 
raphy falling into the wrong hands, Second, and more probably, he 
Wishes to exploit the situation to his advantage by distributing the 
highly prized complimentary copies only to members of the press 
‘most probably to publicize both himself and his cause. There is an 
‘opportunism here motivated by persanal or political ambition, 
which is certainly not the Gandhi we all know and love and is so at 
‘odds with the original portrait painted of him by biographers and 
filmmakers as to muke this Gandhi unrecognizable. This is not the 
Gandhi we have leamed about in school, but a consummate prop 
‘gundist and opportunist engaged in a public relations campaign as 
ynical as those launched in @ comporate boardroom today. The op- 
portunistic nature of the enterprise cannot be mad clearer than 
{through Gandhi's own succinct words on the subject: “RS copies 
have been distributed here. OF these SI are to newspapers,” He 
also instructs Polak to await news from Dr. Mehta and to act on the 
basis of his list of names in distributing copies. It is very clear that 
this effort is being promoted in a business-like manner as a P-R. if 
‘not propaganda campaign. Now we would ask our readership to 
match this Gandhi with the one promoted by popular culture for 
nearly a century! We will now ask our readers a question: Does the 
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image of the Gandhi presented by mass media and academia match 
the one more careful reading and analysis brings to light? 

In another follow up letter to Polak, Gandhi apprised him of 
nother development: 


Mr. Doke’s book has been received in the Edinburgh Eve- 
ring News in about 20 lines. The Times has just acknowl 
‘edged it, giving a 4line notice. I do not think it has been 
received anywhere clse yet." 


Only three days before his departure from London, on Novem- 
ber 10, Gandhi mailed one complimentary copy of the Doke biog- 
raphy to Lea Tolstoy in Russia: 


beg to send you herewith a copy of a book written by a 
fiend - an Englishman, who is at present in South Africa, 
‘in connection with my life, in so fir as it has a bearing on 
the struggle with which [ am so connected, and to which 
my life is dedicated... It has not been possible for me to 
advertise the struggle as much as | should like, You com- 
mand, possibly, the widest public today. If you are satisfied 
as to the facts you will find set forth in Mr. Doke's book, 
and if you consider that the conclusions I have arrived at 
are justified by the facts, may I ask you to use your influ 
cence in any manner you think fit to popularize the move- 
ment?! 


Before Gandhi left South Africa, he had arranged for Mr. Polak 
to go to India. In the interval, while both Gandhi and Polak were 
‘away from South Africa, Rey. Doke assumed the duties of editor- 
in-chief for the Indian Opinion. From the passages cited above, we 
ccan draw some reasonable conclusions, It seems that Mr. Cooper, 
the publisher, harbored a few qualms about Doke's manuscript and 
he reluctantly published the beok, pethaps under some unidentifia~ 
bly compelling factors. Itis also apparent that Gandhi himself went 
through frantic efforts to get the hook published in London. Why 
‘would he put himself in such a situation considering that there was 
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fn easy altermative? He could have easily published the book 
through his printing press from where Mndicon Opinion was being 

Published in South Attica. And he could have brought the books 
with him to London for distribution, What advantage did it serve 
for Gandhi and his Satyagraha movement to publish the book in 
England? There are many more questions, What intrigues us is the 
speed with which the book was published. It appears that in 
roughly three months, Gandhi was able to meet the publisher, pre= 
sent Doke's manuscript, sigh a contract, and get it published. Not 
since St. Paul have we seen this kind of evangelical zeal to get the 
word out. What sort of contract did Gandhi sign? How much 
money did Gandhi pay the publisher for publication? We don't 
know. You would think that it would have been more appropriate 
for Rev. Doks, he being the author, to have gone wo all these 
lengths to get the book published, Why is Gandhi, the subject of 
the book, exhausting so much time and money on promoting a 
book that is being published se far from South Africa and the Sat- 
yagraha movement? 

__Itisalso clear that Gandhi bought all the books that were pab- 
lished - about 700 in all.” This most likely means the Indian 
Chronicle was not a traditional commercial publisher, Rather, it 
‘would have resembled today’s version of subsidy publishing. It is 
clear that Gandhi is hoping to win some publicily from the book. 
He details his promotional efforts in London, India, and Russia, On 
Ootoher 29, Ganuhi has earmarked 85 copieé, out of which 81 cop- 

are to be disiributed to newspapermen in England. We can be 
sure that Gandhi presented at least one copy to Lord Ampthill, The 
reason Gandhi is directing the book's distribution to the journalists 
is simple: to elicit a favorable review in the local newspapers. In 
India, he sent 250 copies to Mr. Natesan. In accordance with the 
instructions to Polak, Gandhi is again, as in London, targeting 
newspapermen with complimentary copies of the book with the 
aim of soliciting good reviews. Amazingly, he chose Leo Tolstay 
as his point man to do the same job in Russia, 

Something is very odd bere. Gandhi is promoting his book in 
England, India, Russia and Burma. The geographic location where 
Gandhi's book is most likely to have the biggest impact is South 
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Aftica, Yet ironically, Gandhi is taking po pains to promote the 
book in South Affiea, Why’ Already he had dispatched 250 copies 
to the “international Printing Press” in Durban, which means he 
essentially mailed it to himself, Following his return to South Af- 
rica, the literature is silent on what be di with those copies. More- 
‘over, not once does he announce the book's release to the readers 
of the dndian Opinion. Not once did he inform the non-Indian 
communities of South Africa of the existence of this book. Why 
‘would Gandhi and Dake exercise such silence in their own locale 
and sphere of major influence? Judging from the literature, we be- 
liove Mr. Cooper had refused to tako on the extra burden of send- 
ing book parcels tn overseas locstions as Gandhi had instructed 
him to do earlier. We believe Gandhi himself mailed these parcels. 
Tallying up the 700 books, we have broken down the distribution 
as follows: (1) 250 copies to India, (2) 250 eopies to South Africa, 
(3) 25 copies to Burma, (4) | copy to Russia, and (5) 85 copies dis- 
tributed in England, This gives us a total of 611 copies. The rest of 
the roughly 89 copies are unaccounted for - most probally distrib- 
tuted as extra complimentary copies in India, some more in Lon= 
don, and a few he probably hand carried on his way back to South 
‘Africa, Whether Dr. Mehta received 24 or 25 copies is irrelevant. 
If one happens to believe that Cooper mailed the books himself, 
then a case can be made for Mehta being the ultimate recipient of 
49 copies. We believe he purchased only 25 copies for distribution 
in Burma. 

Dr, Mehta was in Europe during the time in question and Gan- 
thi had met and corresponded with him quite regularly before Dr. 
Mehia left for Burma. It also appears that Gandhi lied 10 Lord 
‘Ampthill in a letter dated August 9 when he told him, “I have re 
ceived a number of subscriptions from subscribers in advance.” 
Another irony is that Gandhi came to London to extract the best 
political advantage from the book. However, the book was not 
published until October 29, only twelve days before Gandhi left for 
South Afiica, This situation must have left an unfavorable impres- 
sion upon him and whatever political advantage he could derive 
from the book had to be minimal. However, because this book was 
selectively promoted in India, B.P. Wadia (1881-1958), who at that 
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time closely worked under the tutelage of Annie Wood Besant, 
‘wrote a book review of this biogriphy by Doke, The Theosophist 


‘magazine published it in July 1910; 


From time to time we come across a biography which ere- 
ates in us a genuine admiration for the hero of the book. 


When it isa living hero in the thick of his battle, manifest- 
ing a strength of character met with but rarely, our syrpa- 
thy and love go out to him and we look for ways and means 
of giving hima helping hand. Such a man we have found in 
the hero of the bock. We have heard and read much about 
this clever, hard-working, self-sacrficing  [individual, 
which] from a sympathetic pen enhances the value of Mr, 
Gandhi in our eyes. The biographer, Mr. Doke, is a Chris. 
tian, « Baptist Minister at Johannesburg and a friend of his 
hero, who has been watching him and his work for some 
years. The whole story from beginning to end is thrilling 
‘With life, and to enjoy it one must read it. ts graver mission 
is the arousing of genuine sympathy for Mr. Gandhi's noble 
cause, and it is a matter, as Lord Ampthill points out in his 
Introduction, “which touches the honor of our race and f= 
fects the unity of the Empire as a whole.” Mr. Gandhi isso 
much at one with his eause that it is diffcult to speak of 
him apart from his work; and yet in reading the book itis 
the personality with al its romance and pathos that attracts 
us more than the cause. Mr, Gandhi seems to us to be a true 
‘Theosophist in principles and spirit, though he is reported 
tw have said: “No, Iam not a Taeosophist. There is much in 
‘Theosophy that attracts me, but I have never been able to 
subscribe to the creed of Theosophists.” But Theosophists 
have no creed. I is not of grave eonsequence, however, that 
Mr. Gandhi is nota member of our Society: he lives the life 
‘of a Theosophist, preaches out ideas and ideals in his own 
language and acts as we should wish to act. What more do 
weneed?”? 


Gandhi's Journey fem Durban to Pretoria in 183. 
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‘The Orwellian “doublespeak” repeatedly found in this review 
does not fall on deaf ears. Gandhi's denial that he is a Theosophist 
is a trifle dubious when we consider his close association with An- 
nic Wood Besant of the Theosophical Society. Why write the re- 
view unless Ganchi somchow espoused or supported views in ac- 
cord with those of the Theosaphical Society, which B.P, Wadi 
does in fact purport in his review? 

AAs has been argued earlier, Gandhi never promoted this book 
in South Africa from the 1910-1914 periods onward, He mentioned 
the title of the book incorrectly only once in 1913, an issue that 
will be discussed in the next chapter. In 1910, Rev. Doke went on 
trip to the United States, and before going he received well deserv- 
ing accolades no less than four times, as seen in CWMG, Vol. 10, 
documents 246, 249, 250, and 262, Not once did Gandhi in his 
public speeches mention the book by name or title or even thank 
him for writing the biography. Why? After spending so much of 
his own money, why wouldn't he promote the book in South Af 
rica? Surely, by promoting the book in South Africa, Gandhi 
would have easily recuperated the publication costs. Was there 
something in the book that he didn’t want anyone in South A rica 
to read? Isit possible that he knew that major contents of the book, 
including the train and coach incidents, were false and that there 
were people living in South Africa, who had known Gandhi ftom 
his carliest days and knew the truth concerning his habitation in 
South Africa all too well? Had Doke"s book come into the hands of 
these knowing individuals, it is quite likely someone would have 
blown the whistle on Gandhi's campaign of lies. We believe this 
‘was the prime reason why Doke’s book was not promoted in South 
Africa, We believe we have valid reasons to question the very his- 
toricity of these train and coach incidents. Our claim 
ureater credence by the following two cases, one concerni 
and the other Mehta, 

First, as was said earlier, Polak (1882-1959) was in Indiz dur- 
ing this period promoting the couse of Indians in South Africa. He 
followed through on the advice given to him by Gandhi regarding 
Doke's book. Strangely, as the literature shows, Polak did some 
g more while in India: He wrote two small books. One is titled 
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The Indians of South Africa and the other M. K. Gandhi, both pub- 
lished by Natesan in 1909 and 1910) respectively."" Perplexingly, 
Mt. K. Gandhi is not .o be found anywhere in the literature, perhaps 
‘because it was eliminated intentionally, Instcad, we have a book 
naming Polak as the author, M. K. Gandhi: A Sketch of His Life 
‘and Work. Amazingly, the racial train and coach incidents are en- 
tirely missing from this biography.'° Upon Polak's return to South 
Africa, Gandhi in a jubilant mood introduced Polak to his Indian 
Opinion readers. He specifically wrote a news report titled, “Pos 
lak's Book” where he introduced The indians of South Africa. No- 
‘where did Gandhi mention anything about Polak’s writings about 
bim'®, Why would Gandhi go to such lengths to make sure that 
nobody in South Africa knew about his earliest biographies? We 
also learn from Sushila Nayar (Gandhi's close associate and physi- 
cian in India) that Polak’s friendship with Gandhi fell apart in the 
1940s, and that he tured against Gandhi."” 

Second, Dr, P. J. Mehia (1858-1932) was extremely close 10 
Gandhi over the years and was another recipicnt of Doke's biogra- 
phy. He wrote 2 “biography” which was also published by Nate- 
san. Surprisingly, the racial tuia and coach incidents are entirely 
absent from this biography.” Both Polak and Mchta must have 
read Doke’s biography and yet somehow totally ignored the record 
‘of the racial tain incidems in tar biographies. Why’ Is it possible 
that they knew their man well enough to know that the purported 
racial incidents were altogether false? 

‘Mr. G. A. Natesan (1873-1949), the publisher of G. A. Natesen 
& Co. as well es Ganesh & Co, mounted a propaganda blitz pro- 
‘moting Gandhi, first in India and then abroad. In a timely fashion 
in 1919, he published the Indian edition of Doke's biography. 
Later on, he too fell out of favor with Gandhi and a bitter exchange 
of letters between the pair ensued. Lord Ampthill (1869-1936), 
who had written an introduction to Doke’s book, received not £0 
‘much as a word of thanks from Giandhi, not even a ward of grati- 
tude after he passed away. 
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Eight 
Probing the Doke-Gandhi Connection 


There is no religion higher than Truth and Riginteousness. 
~ Mahatma Gandhi 
Ethical Religion (1930) 


A words on the background of Reverend Deke would be 
helpfll here before unfolding our story. Based upon what is 
reported in the popular Gandhian literature, he was born at Chud- 
leigh, South Devon in England on Novernber 5, 1861, about eight 
‘years before Ganchi. With litle early education to his eredit, he 
became a pastor at the age of seventeen, and three years later, 
moved to Cape Town in South Affica, With some more forcign 
travels as a missionary, he retumed to South Africa in 1903 and in 
1907 @ pastoral opening brought him to Johannesburg.’ * > The 
ongoing Sstyagraha campaigns brought the two personalities 
closer together, their relationship deepening as a result of Gandhi"s 
convalescence in the Doke family home, 

The best person to bring on side in any politcal cause is a man 
of God or holy man, Nothing grants greater credibility tw a cause 
than a man of God who swears by the Almighty to be a vessel of 
the truth and a proponent of righteousness. In the case of the Chris- 
tian community, the mere sight of a collar, cross, ministerial garb 
and other accoutrements of the Christian leader inspire a certain 
reverence among his flock and a feeling of awe mixed with re- 
spect. The Satyagraha movement would definitely have benefited 
{fom such an influential religious Figure und certainly would have 
wished to reeruit one of such stature to the cause, Reverend J. J. 
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ssionary and zealous converter of the mulkitudes, would 
have jumped at the chanee to serve a popular movement of the 
‘masses such as Satyagraha. He would have equally wished to cor 
ver‘ a figure like Mahatma Gandhi to his religion in order to initi~ 
‘ate mass conversions under the leadership of a human rights pro~ 
ponent he would single-handedly tum into a saint in his own Gan- 
ahi biography. Gandhi never did convert to Christianity as Rever- 
end Doke, the consummate religious opportunist, had hoped, but 
he did function, as Doke had wished, as a Christian paradigm of 
Doke’s own invention, a modem day ssint who would give Chris- 
tianity the hormone injection it required. In essence, Doke was a 
kind of Pygmalion who had fashioned a saint in his own image. 
Gandhi was an invention who would canvince the Christian world 
‘hat the miracle of Christ really had been possible. If the miracles 
of healing the lame and feeding the multitudes could be recapitue 
lated in the form ofa modem day miracle, people’s faith in Christ 
would be restored and the churches would be filled once more 

Gandhi coukin’t walk on water, heal the lame and blind, or turn 
water into wine, but what the Satyagraha movement would prove, 
through the public relations campaign orchestrated by Doke, is that 
hhe was capable of performing a modem day miracle: Defeating an 
imperialist power through passive resistance. The Satyagraha 
movement would have with equal fervor wished to being a man of 
God into its fold who would give its cause the legitimacy it sought, 
‘a man of the cloth whose reputation would precede him and with 
‘sufficient power to convince the masses that, his word being as 
‘good as gold, the movement for which he stood really was legiti- 
‘mate, 

Doke’s letter to The Trunsvwal Leader on the “Immigrants Re- 
striction Act” and “peace preservation permits” shows how politi- 
cally sawy he actually was. The language he employs in his letter 
to the editor is calculating and manipulative. I is intended to elicit 
shame in the white rulers of South Africa by highlighting how rea- 
sonable the Asiatics and their demands really are. A certain degree 
of irony can be detected, sufficient to inflict the appropriate sting 
‘What in essence Doke implies in the letter is that the Asiatics are 
‘ot protesting laws that violate their basic human rights, but only 
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the practice of leaving the decision in the hands of officials subject 
to racial bias and questionable ethics. ‘The letier implies that the 
Asiaties wish their cases to be referred to legitimate courts and that 
they be granted the right of appeal. ‘The irony of course is that, if 
the Asiatics wore actually to be given such entitlements, it would 
be tantamount fo granting them the very human rights they sce 
themselves as being denied. The strategy employed in Doke’s let- 
{cris admirably sophisticated, but not entirely genuine in import by 
being s0: 


‘The Asiatics claim simply the interpretation and proteetion 
of the Supreme Court. They do not resent the “Immigration 
Restriction Act.” They only claim that it be not interpreted. 
by any official, however exalted he may be, but by the rec- 
‘ognized Court, and by that judgement they will stand. They 
‘do not resent the rejection of Asiatics by Mr. Chamney, and 
‘their deportation, but they claim that no official shall be 
made supreme, They ask for the right of appeal in such 
cases to the well-balanced judgement of a properly consti- 
tuted tribunal.* 


What the Ictter shows is that, while ¢ man of the cloth, Doke is 
2 political animal. His use of language is highly manipulative and 
far from genuine, Granted, the cause is just, but the language em- 
ployed is conccived in the spirit of “the ends justify the means.” 
He is not being entirely genuine. This in itself is no fault. The point 
‘we are making is that he is politically savvy and a master propa- 
‘gandist. He is also given to employing language in a manipulative 
and even coercive fashion. We present this as evidence that he is 
capable of being manipulative or even lying to get what be wants. 
From a means-ends standpoint this can be justified if the eause is 
just. This we do not dispute. We simply wish to show that there is 
‘no reason for believing that this man of the cloth is above lying, 
‘There is a tendency for scholars and the reading public 1 be per~ 
suadcd thet the good reverend’s biography of Gandhi is entirely 
xeauine and aboveboard because it is written by a man of the cloth, 
‘but we intend to show that itis not writen to be a genuine account 
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stall, but rather as “an experiment with the truth” to use Gandhi's 
‘own language. Experimenting with the truth in essence is to ex 
periment with a lie, since to employ disparate versions of the truth 
in order to witness thcir effect is tantamount to telling lies in order 
{to assess their true impact. Dr. Goebbels’s maxim: “The bigger the 
lie the more people will believe it” is apropos in the case of Gandhi 
‘and Doke, the master manipulators, 

‘There is another question to examinc in relation to Doke’s bi« 
ography of Gandhi. Is it professional fora biographer to establish a 
{friendship with his subject? Additionally is it appropriate from the 
standpoint of professional ethics to asseciate oncaclf with the po- 
Utical movement of the biographical subject? Is it acceptable for a 
‘professional biographer to be part of the same political struggle as 
the biographical subject? fs there a conflict of imerest in writing a 
biography on a subject with whom you are both a friend and a pro- 
fessional colleague? ‘There are such instances of course, but is it 
ethical from a professional standpoint? This is the question we 
‘would like our readers to ask themselves. 

Doke's biography Mf. K, Gandhi: An Indian Patriot in South 
Africa's dated 1909, yet it can be established from the evidence of 
several letters written in the year 1908 that un intimate friendship 
‘and political alliance had been forged between Gandhi and Doke 
‘well in advance of the biograpay’s publication, The following let- 
tor by Gandhi to Rev. Doke dated October 8, 1908 is a fine exam- 
ple 


Dear Mr, Doke, 


| received your note at Phoenix. The expected has hap- 
pened. | think it is well. 1 have arrived just in time. There 
were serious differences between two sections here. They 
are hy no means over yet. You will say I have accepted the 
hospitality before the “settings” were finished. 1 think it 
was better that I should do that than that the invitacion 
should be rejected for the sake of the “settings.” Afler all 1 
have done nothing. For six days | may exrry on correspon- 
dence. If you think I should answer any questions, you may 
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I must now siop as I have been called away to give 
digit impressions. Please excuse me to Olive for not writ- 
ing.’ 


‘What this letter reveals is that Gandhi has become a friend of 
the Doke family and is on intimate terms with husband and wife. It 
is also clear from the letter that Gandhi appeals to Doke for advice 
‘and counsel and that they are political colleagues, The fact that 
Gandhi invites Doke to write to him should be have any questions 
implies that the reverend has become so intimate an associate that 
Gandhi's personal welfare has become a matter of greatest concer 
to his champion and defender. There is nothing cynical about the 
friendship and political alliance. What we question is whether such 
a relationship represents a conflict of interests from the standpoint 
‘of a professional biographer. There is no way that the friendship 
and political alliance forged between the two men could 
ceolor the tone of the biography. 

‘A letter from the same year reveals how close the relationship 
between the two men had become. Gandhi writes to Doke from the 
‘Court Hose. The tone and nature of Gandhi’s Jeter implies that he 
is attempting to relieve his friend of any anxieties he might be en- 
teraining on his account. The tone of the loter is most consoling: 


Dear Mr. Doke, 


| am writing this from the Court House. I had hoped to be 
able to send you something before I was fixed up. But I 
have been too busy otherwise. I thank you very much for 
‘your good wishes. My sole trast is in God. | am therefore 
quite cheerful 


‘There is another letter from Doke that shows the great depth of 
Doke's friendship and love for Gandhi. The letter is dated Septem 
ber 30, 1908 well before the publication date of the biography. 
‘Theze is no doubt that the friendship has moved well beyond ac- 
guaimance and mutual self-interest. A bond has been forged be- 
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tween the two men that is lifelong, s0 deeply felt on Doke’s part 
that he would willingly lay down his life for Gandhis 


Your beautiful present of the Sora Celestial, | appreciate 

very much. In every respect itis one of the choicest treas- 

lures which I have - dainty in appearance - fascinating in its, 

contents ~ and of great value and 2 memento of a friendship 

which I shall always regard with gratitude. Ycs, even if the 

daring wish of your heart x Filed and 1 get into prison 
it, 


Then we have Rev. J. J. Doke’s letter to the editor of the Rand 
Daily Mail, in which be protests the arrest of Gandhi. What is clear 
from the letter is that he has received regular updates from Gandhi 
‘on the treatment he has received at the hands of the authorities, 
This means that no one member of Safvugraha is more concerned 
with the personal well being of Mahatma Gandhi than Rev. Doke. 
He has taken it upon himself to be his champion and defender. 
‘good name and standing in the community as a reverend of untar- 
nished respectability Would make his leter to the editor both credi« 
‘ble and morally persuasive, It is likely that both Gandhi and Doke 
‘ould have recognized the political expediency of using the merits 
‘of a man of the cloth to influence public sentiment, There is no 
doubt from the tenor of the leticr that it is intended! to make the 
citizens rise up in moral outrage: 


Yesterday it was necessary that he should appear in some 
cease in the Magistrate's Court. I understand he was brought 
there from the cells, dressed in civilian clothes, but hand- 
cuffed! Of course, there may be amongst us those who will 
be glad to hear that indignities are being heaped on this 
‘reat Indian leader; but | venture to hope that the great ma- 
Jjovity of our colonies will feel ashamed and angry that a 
‘man of the character and position of Mr. Gandhi should be 
‘cedlessly insulted in this way.* 
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‘What emerges trom the leticr isthe fict that Doke has risen to 
the siature of serving as Gandhi's champion, No matter how politi- 
cally and socially compromised he might be in the corrupt white 
establishment of South Africa, he is prepared to put his life and 
reputation on the fine in defease of Gandhi. No higher level of 
commitment could be shown by one human being to another in 
defense of their mutual cause than that shown by Doke to Gandhi 
and Saryagraha. 

How did they meet? How did they come to know each other? 
‘And under what compunction were they brought together? While 
Wwe have addressed these questions based on what has been re 
ported, we nevertheless need to ask: Was there a fiuternity to 
‘which they both belonged that preceded Safyagraha and the Furo- 
pean Committee of which they were both active members? What 
foree drew Doke from New Zealand to South Afiica, providing 
hhim with the opportunity to seize the hand of his confederate? 
‘There is an answer to this and the evidence for it rests with a 
speech Gandhi gave at a Masonic Hall, of all places, in Johannes- 
burg. The description of the gathering given below reveals a great 
deal about the organizations to which Gandhi and Doke were mu- 
tually atfliated: 


‘The Masonic Hall, Jepper Street, Johannesburg, was the 
scene of a brilliant mixed gathering of Europeans, Chinese 
and Indians on the night of the 18th instant in honour of the 
British Indian community. Mr. Hosken was in the chair. 
Mr. Doke was on his right and Mrs, Doke on his left, Mr. 
‘Cachalia occupied a seat to the right of Mr. Doke, 


Mr. Quinn and his Chinese friends were also present.” 


‘The first thing to observe about the preceding description of the 
banquet is that it was held in a Masonic Lodge and that Mr. 
Hosken, the leader of the European Committee to which both Gan- 
hi and Doke belong, is the Grand Master of the Masonic Lodge 
on Jepper Street in Johannesburg where the banquet is being held. 
‘We know this hecause of what is stated in the above passage, that, 
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“Mr. Hosken was in the chair.” This means that he is in the ebair 
where the Worshipful Master or Grand Master of the Masonic 
Lodge presides. This means that he is a 33rd Degree Freemason 
and the supreme head of this perticular Temple, The fact that Gan= 
dhi and Doke are prevent and that Gandhi is giving a speech in 
honor of Rev. Doke in a Masonic Lodge hosted by the Grand Mas~ 
‘er of the Lodge and leader of the European Committee, Mr. 
Hosken, is strong evidence supporting Gandhi's and Doke's Free- 
‘mason affiliations, The fact that Mr. Hosken is both the Grand 
Master of the Temple and the leader of the European Committee of 
which all three arc members sugyests that the links between the 
three men go beyond the European Committee to another overrid- 
ing organization, the very organization in whose Temple the cur. 
reat banquet is being bosted, namely Freemasonry. We would go 
even further and suggest that the European Committee is a sub~ 
committee sel up by Freemasonry for vested political reasons and 
foward a defined political goal. The description of the content of 
Gandhi's spoech given below establishes the Masonic affiliations 
of all three men beyond doubt: 


Speaking of Mr. Doke's Asiatic work, it is not possible 10 
refrain from speaking in praise of the work of the European 
Committee of which the chairman (Mr. Hosken) was the 
president. Mr, Ganchi frankly confessed that passive resis- 
taace might have broken down without the magnificent 
support rendered by the European Commitiee."° 


What the preceding passage reveals is what it doesa't reveal, 
namely, the text of Gandhi's speech. We only have a description of 
the speech made at the so-called banquet. While some might object 
that, just because all three men are attending a meeting held in a 
Masonic Lodge, in no way proves that they are Masons, the fact 
that this is an official meeting and Gandhi's speech is unavailable 
because the meeting is official and secret proves tht all three men 
fare at the least affiliated with Masonry,'’ Again, some might argue 
that just because the meeting is held in a Masonic Terople docs not 
‘mean that everyone present is a Mason, including possibly some of 
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the Chinese delegates prosent, the fact that this is an official Ma- 
sonic meeting is proven by the fact thatthe text of Gandhi's speech 
‘snot available, We only have the minutes pertaining to the alleged 
content of Gandhi's speech. This means that Gandhi's speech and 
its contents are secret. Let's not forget that Freemasonry in its 
modern form is based on the 33 Degree organizational mode. 
Freemasonry maintains that it is “not a secret society, but a society 
with secrets.” This is a matter of semantics and wordplay. Whether 
secret or not, the organization lacks transparency, We have pro- 
vided evidence, which if not proving the case beyond a reasonable 
doubi, certainly points to the likelihood of Ganchi and Doke being 
Freemasons. In the instance described above, they appear to be 
lending an official Lodge meeting. in which fellow Lodge mem- 
bers are hosting a farewell dinner for one of their own members, 
Rey. J.J. Doke, 

Gandhi's obituaries to the late Rev. J. J. Dake in 1913 reveal a 
great deal about the reverend's motives for writing the biography. 
Gandhi's own words imply that the primary sim of the biography 
was not to glorify the Indian lesder, but to promote the cause of 
Satyagraha, and Indian home rule. Gandhi's first obituary to the 
late Rev. Doke reveals the book’s true raison d'etre: 


He wrote an Indian patriot in South Africa ~ a popular his- 
tory of the story of Indian passive resistance, Lord Amp! 
‘wrote a very flaticring introduction to it. To Mr. Doke it 
‘was purely a labour of love. He believed in the Indian cause 
{and the book was one of the many ways in which he helped 
it” 


The express purpose for Doke writing the Gandhi biography. 
Gandhi himself admits was to promote the cause of passive resis- 
tance first and foremost. Why would Gandhi misquote the ttle of 
the book? Moreover, M. K. Gandhi: dn Indian Patriot in South 
Arica, is really a biographical sketch of Gandlti and the issue of 
Indian passive resistance is secondary to the greater issue of Gan- 
hi himself Gandhi states unequivocally that, rather than being a 
simple biograpty, Doke’s book was written as “a popular history 
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of the story of Indian passive resisiance” to use Gandhi's own 
‘words. Gandhi, the leader of the movernent, was just a means to an 
end, a rallying ery, @ voice capable of mustering forth a throng of 
supporters toward « common cause. By turning Gandhi into a mar- 
tyred saint, fictionaliring his early life to depict him as a messianic 
figure, who had miraculously risen from defeat after being beaten 
down by his oppressors, would give the cause the locus and impe= 
‘us required to get it off the ground, to give it wing, make it fly, if 
‘not soar, What is also evident from Gandhi's first memoir and 
obituary to the late reverend is that he is on such intimate terms 
with Doke that he knows his personal and family history nearly as 
well as his own, ie. 


‘The late Rev. Dake had very litle schooling, owing to deli- 
cate health. At the age of 16 he lost his mother. At the age 
of 17, on the resignation of his father from the pastorate, he 
became pastor. At the age of 20 he came to South Attica, 
‘where he was in Cape Town for a short time...." 


What is revealing about the preceding memorial account is the 
fact that the writer of the first major biography on Gandhi was on 
such friendly terms with the subject of the biography as to have 
besn a confidante, best friend, and viral family member. In addi- 
tion to being a friend of intimate acquaintance, colleague and 
‘wother-in-arms, he was a strong supporter of the same political 
struggle. This intimacy of association violates the professional eth- 
‘cs of the biographer, who is supposed to maintain a certain objec- 
Livity and professional distance fiom his subject. For a biographes 
or any historian of personages. to be loo clase to the subject he 
memorizing is bound to distort and color the portrait. 

To add to this memoir, we have the second of Gandhi"s obitu- 
aries to the late reverend also written for the Jndian Opinion. Gan. 
dhi’s second obituary in honor of Doke demonstrates beyond doubt 
that Doke was a proponent of Gandhi's cause of passive resistance 
‘and had been so practically upon arrival in South A rica: 
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‘When Mr, Doke came to the cause, he threw himself into it 
heart and soul and never relaxed his efforts on our behalf. It 
‘was usual with Mr. Doke to gain complete mastery aver the 
subject he handled. He, therefore, became one of best in- 
formed men on the subject in South Africa. He loved pas- 
sive resisters as they were his own congregation. The poot- 
‘est Indian had free access to this pious Englishman. His pen 
and his eloquence were continually used by him during the 
trovblous times through which the community has passed. 

He missed no opportunity of visiting passive resistance 
prisoners in gaol, And at critical period in the history of 
the community and this joumal, he magnanimously and at 
no small inconvenience to himself, took charge of the ed 
‘orial departinent, and those who came in contact with him 
during that period know how cautious, how painstaking, 
how gentle and how forbearing he was.'" 


What the passage makes explicit is that, not only is Doke an 
active proponent of Gandhi’s cause of passive resistance, but is 
deeply committed to it as an adherent, From the standpoint of a 
professional biographer, his Gandhi biography would be regarded 
as little more than a propaganda and public relations exercise 
rather than a genuine biography. As Gandhi says of the reverend, 
“He loved passive resisters as they were his own congregation.” 
His mission then was to champion the cause of his congregation. 
‘One wonders whether his sermons were geared toward liberating 
their immortal souls or their minds and bodies from the material 
‘bondage to which they were subject. Gandhi adds of the good rev- 
cere thal, “His pen and his eloquence were continually used by 
hhim during the troublous times through which the community 
passed.” There is no equivocation here. Gandhi states explicitly 
that the pen and the eloquence of the good reverend “were con- 
tinually used by him,” that is continually, unremittingly used by 
“tim for the furtherance of the cause of passive resistance, Gan- 
dhi leaves us in no doubt that he has used the reverend as a propa- 
anda agent in promotion of the cause, “continually” implying, 
from the beginning and without interruption. Gandhi then informs 
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Us that his colleague took charge of the editorial department, which 
suggeels that Doke was in complete charge of the P.R. machine 
behind the Sunwgraha movement as the Editor-in-Chief of the /n= 
dian Opinion, cortrolling what got printed and by whom. The fact. 
that he functioned as Editor-in-Chief of the Indian Opinion only 
‘makes the conflict of interests in writing the Gandhi biography that 
‘much more self-evident. How can an advocate of the cause and an 
editor of the propaganda vehicle of the movement, the indian 
Opinion, be expected to write an objective and unbiased biography 
of the leader of the movement? 

Should any doubts remain about the level of commitment dem 
‘onstrated by Reverend Doke to the cause, Gandbi tells us unre- 
servedly in his final tribute to Rey. Doke, written for the very 
‘newspaper the reverend himsel? headed, that Doke had bocn com> 
‘mitted to the Indian cause practically from the day he arrived: 


Tn 1907, when preparations for the Satyagsaha campaign 
Were in full swing, Mr Doke had recently come to the 
Transvaal from New Zealand. He bezan taking a keen in- 
terest in the Indian problen: fiom the very day he arrived, 
and continued to help tll he died. With the exception of 
one oF two, no other Englishman, ard hardly any indian, 
had such clear grasp of our problem as Mr. Doke.’ 


Doke’s loyalty to the eause was as unrelenting as his faithful 
ness to is leader. As Gandhi himself states, Sarvagraha became his 
raison d'etre from the day he arrived until the time of his death. 
There is no doubt then that the 1909 biography of Gandhi is col- 
‘ered by an emotional investment on the part of the biographer to 
the subject and the cause to which both subject and biographer are 
committed, The biography by Doke is neither scholarly nor profes- 
sional, but is colored by the biographer’s awn biases and commit- 
‘ment to the cause, It docs not maintain any of the professional de- 
tachment, distance, dispassionate objectivity that a bona fide biog- 
raphy is required to maintain, Should there be any question then 
‘about the authenticity of Doke’s account of the racial train inci- 
dents in South Africe, let us remind ourselves of the purpose of the 
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biography. The purpose of the biography as Doke explicitly stated 
to Gandhi was to promote Gandhi as the martyr figure and hero of 
the Indian passive resistance movemeat, 

‘There is another suspicious circumstance conceming Doke's 
biography of Gandhi. The foreword is writien by Lord Ampthill. tn 
the foreword, Lord Ampthill takes care to disiance himself from 
the author. He even goes s0 far as to deny even knowing him, say- 
ing, “The writer of this book is not known to me personally, but 
there is a bond of sympathy between him and me in the sentiments 
Which we share in reyard to the cause of which he is so courageous 
and devoted an edyocatc,”"” 

Why does this passage from Lord Ampiil's foreword pique 
our curiosity? Why does it raise our doubts? We invite the reader 
to cmplay our methodology and scrutinize the passage for himself 
before reviewing our analysis. A perceptive reader will have his 
‘own suspicions aroused after rereading the preceding passage eare- 
fully. The first suspicious clement is that Lord Ampthill begins the 
foreword with a denial of any firsthand acquaintance with the au- 
thor, “The writer of this book is not known to me personally...” 
‘Why deay knowing someone, especially at the outset, unless you 
desire to distance yourself from having any association with the 
person in question: While some might argue that this is probably 
because Lord Ampthill did not want to be politically compromised 
by association with Satyagruha or the movement for home rule, his 
‘ova words show this not to be the ease, for he add, *.but there is 
a bond of sympathy between him and me in the sentiments which 
we share in regard to the cause..." It is selevident that Lord. 
Ampthill feels no need to distanee himself from the cause. So why 
distance himself from the personage of Rev, Doke? Its rather odd 
that he should sezk to do so, since the reverend is obviously re- 
specied, of good standing in the community, and wears a collar. Is, 
Lord Armpthill being genuine in his claim not to know the reverend 
“personally” as he puts it? This is hardly likely, since his own 
words in reference to Doke's character give him away - “..the 
cause of which he is so courageous and devoted an advocate” 
How is Lord Ampthill able to vouch so strongly for the character 
and cormmitment of a man he has never met? Why deny knowing, 
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someone unless you wish to disassociate yourself from the indi- 
vidual ia question? Were Lord Ampthill to have an association 
with Doke, Gandhi and others, there might be a very good reason 
to deny his having any association with the good reverend, Were 
hhe a fellow Freemason or a member of the European Committee of 
in some way more intimately tied 10 the political struggle to which 
both Gandhi and Doke are committed, there might be @ very good 
reason for denying any association with the good reverend. Based 
on a cable sent by Gandhi to Lord Ampthill on December 24, 
1913, there is evidence that such an intimate political association 
would have and actually did exist. 

‘The cable from Gandhi reads, “Hosken issued public appeal 
supporting our lettcr.”"” Hosken, our reader will recall, was presid= 
ing as the Worshipful Master atthe farewell dinner for Rev. Doke 
held at the Masonic Lodge meeting in Johannesburg. Hosken was 
also the head of the European Committee. The faet that Gandhi 
mentions Hosken"” in the cable without any honorific title before 
his came suggests that he is a well-known member of the old boys’ 
‘nctwork and an intimate associate of them both. This suggests «i 
ther that Lord Ampthill was an active member of the same M 
sonic Lodge or intimately associated with its members, as well as 
some of those associated with the European Committee. Gandhi's 
connection to Freemasonry must be investigated and carefully 
evaluated knowing fully that his literature is seant om these matters 
(see Appendix IV), 
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"Op October 22, 2005, G. B. Singh (one of the authors ofthis Hook) held 
ialonue over cinner with Kamu ‘of the grandsons of Mahatma Gane 
‘Ohi. During the course of the conversation, Kanu Gandhi acinitied that his 
[grilsher had rather chose associates with Freemasonry in South Aftica, 
‘Kanu Gandhi also emphasized the unique position be occupied within the Gan- 
td clan as the ony living relative of Mahatma with an intimate knowledge of. 
his granfiher’s activities and Meals considering that Mahatms Gandhi's four 
sons and other grandshildrn were not close wo the Mahatma, a privilege known 
‘only to Kanu Gandhi himself 
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1 Me Willam Hosken (1851-1925) ix reported wo have been an *ardent 
Wesleyan.” He immigrated t the Trarsyaal in 1874 where be once held job as 
the manager ofa gold mine. 
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Nine 
Sergeant Major Gandhi 
and the War on Blacks 


1 make no distinction, from the point of view of ahimsa, between 
combatants and non-combatants. He who volunteers 0 serve a 
and of dacotis [robbers], by working as their carrier, oF dheir 
watchman while they are about their business, o” their nurse when 
they are wounded: is as much guilty of dacoity {robbery| as the da- 
Colts themselves. Jn the same way those who confine themselves 10 
attending fo the wounded in bettle cannot be absolved from the 
guilt of war. 

~ Mahatma Gandhi 

An Autobiography 


hen Rev. Moit interviewed Gandhi in 1938, he asked him: 
“What haye been the most creative experiences in your life? 
‘As you look back on your past, what, do you think, led you to be 
lieve in God when cverything seemed fo point to the contrary, 
when life, so to say, sprang from the ground, although it all looked 
impossible?” Gandhi answered, “Such experiences are multi- 
ne 
Preceding chaplers focused exclusively on rigorous examina- 
tion of one famous: yet fabricated experience that Gandhi and the 
historians claim as a deciding factor in his life. However, in light 
‘of his response to Rev. Mott, one might wonder whether there is 
some other pivotal experience in Gandhi's life worthy of investiga- 
tion, Perhaps the best place to look is in the events surrounding, 
Gandhi's famous Brahmacharya vow of celibacy and poverty. 
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Gandhi was supposedly inspired to take that vow after leading 
4 British stetcher-bearer corps during the Zulu War of 1905, The 
history books depict Ganchi’s cole in the war as that of a Florence 
Nightingsle, ministering selflessly to injured Zulus, This was a 
life-changing experience similar to the racial humiliations. in 
Pictermaritzburg. After witnessing the atrocities committed by the 
‘white British against the black Zulus during the war, Gandhi 
led to take his Brahmacharya vow of celibacy and poverty. This 
not so different from a modem-day soldier who, physically snd 
‘mentally seared and suffering from posttraumatic stress disorder, 
dedicates his life to being a peace activist or humanitarian 

‘We want to ensure a fair and enlightening stady of Gandhi, 
particularly the events of his genesis, The Brahmacharya vow 1s 
considered just as momentous as the train incident, so to get the 
most benefit from our study of Gandhi it is imperative that we in- 
‘estigate both events, This gives us more than one set of actions on 
Which to evaluate Gandhi and discover his characicr, goals and 
motivations while in South Affice, We have no desire to topple the 
Mahatma from his saintly pedestal without due process, and we 
hope to grant him a fair hearing within these pages. 

The Zulu War, more commonly known today as the Bambatha 
Uprising, is considered the beginning of the black struggle against 
spartheid, The war began in February 1906 when Zulus near mod- 
ern-day KwaZulu-Natal killed two British officials who were col- 
leccting a new poll tax. In the resulting ches, Zulu chief Bambatha 
‘kaMancinza emerged as the leader of the rebellion. The British re- 
sponded by declaring war and deploying a military force wo sup- 
press the black Zulus. As the British flogged, shot, and hung thou- 
sands of blacks, Gandhi Jed @ relentiess campaign to raise and 
‘equip an Indian stretcher-bearcr corps. 

When the British accepted his offer, Ganchi was again plunged 
into the thick of battle, merely a decade after his post office segre- 
gation victory in Durban, So he hung up hhis lawyer's suit, which 
he had claimed to use to fight racism, and put on British colonial 
army fatigues bearing the rank of a Sergeant Major, which he 
claimed was to serve the downtrodden Zuls. Soon he was march- 
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ing with the British Army while administering the soothing balm 
of Gilead to wounded black brows. ‘ 

Unlike the Pietermaritzburg incident, where one is lel to guess 
‘whether the incident really took place or not, Gandhi's service as a 
British Sgt. Major is beyond question. However, what he did dur- 
ing the war and how it influenced his life are issues open to scru- 
tiny. Again we turn to the historians to see whet the Gandhi propa~ 
‘ganda machine has to say. Fatima Meer, a well-known Gandhi 
scholar from South Afriea, describes Gandhi's activities and 
thoughts during the war as follows: 


He soon realized that he was on the wrong side, that this 
was no rebellion but stark repression, that justice was on 
the side of the Zulus who were treated with inhumanity for 
doing no more than resisting a poll tax similar to that im- 
posed on the Indians. ‘The Indian stretcher-bearers re- 
deemed themselves by nursing the Zulu prisoners of war 
abandoned by the British. For Gandhi, the brutality against 
the Zulus roused his soul against violence as nothing had 
been done up to then; he sought answers and found them in 
his tmilitional scriptures, He returned from the war deter- 
mined to give himself wholly to serving the people. 


‘This same account has permeated the annals of Gandhian his 
tory, whether through truth or sheer repetition we will yet decide, 
A passige from “Mahatma: Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gan- 
dhi" by D.G. Tendulkar more explicitly associates the Zulu War 
with the Brahmacharya vow: 


The Zulu ‘rebellion’ was an eye-opener to Gandhi, He saw 
the naked strocities of the whites against the poor sons of 
the soi... Marching through the hills and dales of Zulu- 
land, Gandhi often fell into deep thought. Two ideas which 
had been floating in his mind became fixed. First, an aspi- 
rant after « life exclusively devoted to service must lead a 
life of celibacy, Secondly, he must accept voluntary pov= 
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Calvin Kytle is a civil rights activist and the former seting di- 


eetor of the U.S. Community Relations Service. In his book 
“Gandhi, Soldier of Nonviolence,” Mr. Kytle describes Gandhi 
during the Zulu War: 


In May of 1906, Gandhi's routine was shattered by news of 
‘the Zulu Rebellion in Natal 


For a good part of his six weeks’ service, Gandhi was in 
‘motion, sometimes marching as much as forty miles a day. 
On these Jong, silent marches through the sparsely popu- 
lated land Gandhi fell to thinking about the purpose of lif 
the senseless war that he was in, the meaning of renuncia- 
tion, the nature of God, and his own future in South Af 
rica. 


‘is experience brought home the horrors of war more viv- 
idly than anything he had seen during the Boer War. Vio- 
lenee, he decided irrevocably, was an insult to God's intent 
for man. He could ease his conscience only with the 
‘thought that if it had not been For him the Zulus would not 
have been cared for at all, 


In the midst of these pitiful, frightened, and dying black 

wen ~ in the employment of men who seemed to value life 
‘only if it eame packaged in a white skin - Gandhi came to 
‘equate life with time and to see the acceptance of death as a 
condition of frecdom... From this moment of resolution, 
Mohandas Gandhi became the most believing, the most liv- 
ing man of the twentieth century * 


Mr. Kyile obviously repeats most of the same points as other 


historians: Gandhi did his thinking during the long marches, cared 
for the Zulus when no one else would, and took a vow after the 
war. However, he puts his own unique spin on the tale by depicting, 
Gandhi's postwar vow as an earth-shattering, transcendental ex- 
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perience. As he tells it, this vow alone was monumental enough to 
secure Gandhi's place in history for ten thousand years. Through 
the vow Gandhi became “the most living man of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

‘The list version of Gandhi's war experience we shall examine 
is one related by Louis Fischer, that famous political writer. He 
‘was quite poetic, saying of Gandhi: “The suppression of the 
tribesmen, with its insane cruelty of man to man, depressed him, 
‘The long treks to the hamlets of the suffering Negroes afforded 
ample opportunity for self-analysis; he must do more to make @ 
better world.”* 

‘These select biographers, like most, draw their accounts of the 
Zulu War nearly verbatim from Gandhi's own autobiography, the 
aptly titled “An Autobiography, or The Story of My Experiments 
‘With Truth.” Considering this is Gandhi's officially approved ver- 
sion, one would presume itis the most reliable place to learn about 
hhis activities during the war. This is what Gandhi himself said: 


Byen after I thought I had settled down in Johannesburg, 
there was to be no settled life for me, Just when I fel that 1 
should be breathing in peace, an unexpected event hap- 
pened. The papers brougiit the news of the outbreak of the 
Zulu ‘rebellion’ in Natal. | bore no grudge against the Zu- 
lus, they had harmed no Indian. I had doubts about the “re 
bellion” itself. But | then believed that the British Empire 
existed for the welfare of the world. A genuine sense of 
loyalty prevented me from even wishing ill to the Fmpire. 
‘The rightness or otherwise of the “rebellion” was therefore 
not likely to affect my decision. Natal had a Volunteer De- 
fence Force, and it was open to it to recruit more men. 1 
read that this force had alreedy been mobilized to quell the 
“rebellion.” 


| considered myself a citizen of Natal, being intimately 
‘connected with it, So 1 wrote to the Govemor, expressing 
my readiness, if necessary, to form an Indian ‘Ambulance 
Corps. He replied immediately accepting the offer, 
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1 had not expected such prompt acceptance. Fortunately 1 
hhad made all the necessary arrangements even before srit- 
ing the letter. If my offer was accepted, I had decided to 
‘break up the Johannesburg home, Polak was to have a 
smaller house, and my wife was to go and settle at Phoenix. 
had her fall consent to this decision. 1 do nat remember 
‘her having ever stood in my way in matters like this. AS 
soon, therefore, as I got the reply from the Governor, I gave 
the landlord the usual month’s notice of vacating the house, 
sent some of the things to Phoenix and left some with Po- 
tak. 


I went to Durban and appealed for men. A big contingent 
was not necessary. We were a party of twenty-four, of 
whom, besides me, four were Gujeratis. The rest were ex- 
indentured men from South India, excepting one who was & 
free Pathan. 


In order to give me a status and to facilitate work, as also in 
accordance with the existing convention, the Chief Medical 
Officer appointed me to the temporary rank of Secweant 
Major and three men selected by me to the rank of sor- 
ants and one to that of corporal. We also received our 
Uniforms from the Government. Our Comps was on active 
service for nearly six weeks, On reaching the scene of the 
“rebellion,” I saw that there was nothing there to justify the 
name of “rebellion.” There was no resistance that one could 
see, The reason why the disturbance hael been magnified in- 
to a rebellion was that a Zulu chief had advised non- 
payment of a new tax imposed on his penple, and had as- 
sailed & sergeant who had gone to collect the tax, At any 
rate my heart was with the Zulus, and 1 was delighted, on 
reaching headquarters, to hear that our main work was to be 
the mursing of the wounded Zalus. The Medical Officer in 
charge welcomed us. He said the white people were not 
willing nurses for the wounded Zulus, that their wounds 
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were festering, and that he was at his wits’ end, He hailed 
‘our arrival as a godsend for those innocent people, and he 
‘equipped us with bandages, disinfectants, ete., and took us 
10 the improvised hospital. The Zulus were delighted to see 
us, The white soldiers used to peep through the railings that 
separated us from them and tried to dissuade us from a= 
tending to the wounds. And as we would not heed them, 


they became enraged and poured unspeakable abuse on the 
Zulus.. 


‘The wounded in our charge were not wounded in battle. A 
section of them had been taken prisoners as suspects. The 
General had sentenced them to be flogged. The flogging 
had caused severe sores. These, being unattended to, were 
festering, The others were Zulu friendlies. Although these 
thud badges given them to distinguish them from the “en 
emmy,” they had been shot at by the soldiers by mistake. 


Besides this work | had to compound and dispense pre- 
scriptions for the white soldiers. This was easy enough for 
me as | had received a year’s training in Dr. Booth's litle 
hospital, This work brought me in close contact with many 
Europeans, 


We were attached to u swift-moving column. It had orders 
to march wherever danger was reported. It was for the most 
part mounted infantry. As soon as our camp was moved, We 
had to follow on foot with our siretchers on our shoulders. 
Twiee or thrice we had to march forty miles a day. But 
wherever we went, I am thankful that we had God"s good 
work 9 do, having to catty to the eamp on our siretchers 
those Zulu friendlies who had been inadvertently wounded, 
and to attend upon them as nurses.” 


Gandhi's Satyagraha in South Africa, published n year before 
jis autobiography, provides the crucial details of his Brah- 
‘macharya vow: 
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While | was working with Corps, two ideas which had long 
been floating in my mind became firmly fixed. First, an as- 
Pirant afl a life exclusively devoted to service must lead a 
life of celibacy. Secondly, he must accept poverty as a co 
tant companion through life, He may not take up any oc- 
cupation which would prevent him or make him shrink 
from undertaking the lowliest of dutics or largest risks.” 


AAs the world's most famous pacifist, Gandhi clearly needs to 
convince the reader that his secvice in the British Army bore a net 
Positive oulcome. Knowing that he musi somehow justify his vol- 
luntary military duty, he offers the highly unusual explanation that 
his “main work” consisted of caring for wounded enemies. This 
Uupper-caste man walked among the savage Zulus, gracing them 
with his healing lantern of moral humanity. Not stopping there, he 
tells us that his participation in the Zulu War directly caused him to 
seck a “life exclusively devoted to service.” In this way the Brah- 
‘macharya Yow becomes more momentous than the transfiguration 
‘of Jesus Christ or the awakening of the Buddha. 

‘There are four major points Gandhi wants to establish. First: 
“The wounded Zulus would have been left uncared for, unless we 
had attended to them.” Second: "I hore no grudge aaainst the Zo- 
us, they hod harmed no Indian" and “my heart was with the Zu- 
tus.” Third: “Our main work was to be the nursing of the wounded 
Zalus.” Fourth: “[During the war] two ideas which had long been 
floating in my mind became firmly fixed... a life of celibacy” and 
“voluntary poverty.” 

We have spent the majority of this book learning how Gandhi 
deceived the world with his Pietermaritzburg story. Did he decide 
10 stop experimenting with the truth and actually tell it when he 
related his actions during the Zulu War? Does his medical care for 
the Zulus represent a change of heart from his racism detailed in 
‘Chapter Two? Did the war truly cause Gandhi to plumb the depths 
of his soul? These are the answers we're searching for in our quest 
{o understand the true historical Gandhi 
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‘Thus far all the information we've seen about the Zulu War of 
1906 has come fiom his autobiography, which was not even begun 
until 1925, The Gandhi propaganda machine has done an extrior- 
dinary job of making this version of events a universally known 
story, However, our examination of the train incident clearly re- 
vealed that Gandhi is hardly at his most reliable when relating an 
incident decades after the fact. His autobiography sparks more 
questions than it answers, Did Gandhi really join the British Army 
to help nurse wounded enemies? Was his heart really with the 
black Zulus? 

The best place to find answers to these questions is within 
Gandhi's contemporary writings. While none of the famous biog- 
raphies deal exclusively with them, Gandhi wrote frequent articles 
bout the war for his own newspaper, the Indian Opinion. Thanks 
to their inclusion in the “Collected Works,” we fortunately do not 
have to second guess Gandhi or apply skeptical theory to his off 
cial version of the Zulu War. Rather, we ean simply contrast that 
version with his accounts from the actual era, 

Gandhi claims the war was an “unexpected event,” yet his Jn- 
dian Opinion acticles tell a different story. Wars do not simply pop 
up out of the blue, and this one had been openly germinating for 
some time, In 1905, economic hardships in both the black and 
white communities resulted in a draconian poll tax on the Zulus, 
aggravating tensions all around, Although Gandhi says that the 
“papers brought the news” of the rebellion, he actually spent three 
months before the war, which began in February 1906, vigorously 
advocating for a volunteer corps to “share in the defence of the 
Colony.” He initiated his campaign with the November 1905 issue 
ofthe Indian Opinion: 


The Government simply co not wish to give the Indians an 
opportunity of showing, that they are as eapebie, as any 
other community, of taking their share in the defence of the 
Coloay. At the time of the Boer War, it will be remem 
bered, the Indians volunteered to do any work that might be 
entrusted to them, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could get their services accepted even far ambu- 
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lance work. General Buller has certified as to what kind of 
work the Natal Indian Volunteer Ambulance Corps did, If 
the Government only realised what reserve force is being 
wasted, they would make use of it and give Indians the op- 
Portunity of a thorough tmining for actual warfare. There 
is, 100, on the Statute-hook, a law for the purpose, which 
has been allowed to fall into desuetude from sheer preju 
dice. We believe « very fine volunteer corps could be 
formed from Colonial-born Indians that would be second to 
none in Natal in smariness and efficiency, not only in peace 
but in actual service also. 


Gandihi’s remark about the difficulty in being accepted “even 
for ambulance work" makes one wonder if Gandhi considered such 
‘medical work a distasteful consolation prize, Was unarmed nursing 
Of the wounded not his first choice during the Boer War? I is clear 
‘hat during the Zulu War he considers it an insult to his community 
for the British to not recruit and train them for “actual warfare.” 
Although years later Ganchi told the world that his “heart was with 
the Zulus.” at the time he offered three reasons for Indians to par- 
ticipate in the coming war, First, Indians are capable of defending 
the colony, Second, s0 the “rescrve force” might not be wasted, 
Third, an old law allows for Indian volunteers. In Gandhi's eyes, 
it's an honor for the colonial-bor Indians to be selected for mil 
tary serviee. 

Over the next few months, Gandhi pursued this goa! of raising 
‘an Indian volunteer corps for the British Army. In the December 
1905 issue of the Inidiaw Opinion, he wrote: 


Our note on the subject of Indian volunteering, we are glad 
to notice, has been warmly taken up by The Natal Witness, 
and some correspondence has appeared on the subject. We 
hhope, now that the matter has been taken up by the Press, 
that it will not [be] allowed to die out without an expression. 
Of opinion from the Government as to its policy. Law No, 
25 of 1875 was specially passed to increase “the maximum 
strength of the Volunteer Force in the Colony hy adding 
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thereto a force of Indian Immigrants Volunteer Infantry.” 
Under the Law, the Govemor is autharised “to accept, with 
the consent of the employer, the services of any Indian 
Immigrants who may be willing to be formed into a Volun- 
teer Corps”... If the Government only wanted the Indian 
immigrant 10 take his share in the defence of the Colony, 
‘whicit he has before now shown himset'to be quite willing 
to do, there is legal machinery ready made for it 


As we can see, Gandhi’s campaign had begun to gamer atten 
tion in the mainstream press of the day, Without explanation as to 
why Indians should fight for the British against the blacks, Gandhi 
begins arguing that an old law conveniently provides the frame- 
work for a volunteer corps, Oddly, he offers neither justification 
for such voluntary service in the British Army nor any caveat that 
resulting military assignments must be of a nonviolent, medical 
nature, There is no mention of eating Zulus, but rather a discus- 
sion of “Volunteer Infantry.” 

‘Gandbi started to publish a number of editorials in the indian 
Opinion which essentially comprise a recruiting campaign, In 
March 1996 he wrote “A Plea for Indian Volunteering.” This art- 
cle, which constituted Gandhi's first step in organizing against the 
Zulu rebellion, is reproduced here in its entirety: 


‘The Natal Native tcouble is dragging on a slow existence. 
‘There can be no doubt that the imposition of the poll-tax is 
itself the immedicte cause, though probably the trouble has 
‘been brewing for a long time. Whosesoever the mistake 
may be, report has it that itis costing the Colony two thou- 
‘sand pounds per day. The white colonists are trying to cope 
with it, and many citizen-soldiers have taken up arms. To- 
day, perhaps, no further assistance is necessary. but this 
trouble ought to suggest reflections to the Government, as 
also to every thinking colonist. There is a population of 
over one hundred thousand Indians in Natal. It has been 
pproved that they can do very efficient work in time of war, 
‘The suspicion that they were worthless in emergencies has 
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been dispelled. In the face Of these incontrovertible facts, is 
it prudent for the Government to allow a source of strength, 
which always lies at its disposal, to run to waste? Our con 
temporary, The Natal Witness, has recently written a very 
thoughiful editorial on the Indian question, and has shown 
that, some day or other, the question of Indian representa- 
tion must be seriously taken up by the eolonists, We agree 
with the view, though Indians do not aspire to any political 
power in the Colony. All they require is & guarantce of full 
Civil rights under the general laws of the Colony. This 
should be the birthright of every British subject living in a 
British territory. Refusal to accept anybody as an immi- 
‘rant is, in certain circumstances, justifiable, but imposition 
Of disabilities upon wellebchaved and physically” sound 
immigrants can never be justified either on economic or po- 
tical grounds. Whilst, therefore, the question of Indian 
representation is undoubtedly very important, we consider 
‘that the question of Indian Volunteering is mare important 
because it is more practicable. There is, itis nowadays fully 
recognised, work in the field which docs not require the 
bearing of arms, but which is just as useful and quite as 
honourable as the shouldcring ofa rifle. Ifthe Government, 
instead of neglecting Indians, were to employ them for vol. 
untcering work, they would add appreciably to the utility of 
the Militia, and would always be able in times of trouble to 
rely upon Indians giving a good account of themselves. The 
Government, we doubt not, recognise that itis impossible 
for them to drive Indians out of the country. Why not, then, 
‘ake the best of the material at hand, and convert a hitherto 
neglected community into a peemanent and most valuable 
ssset ofthe State?” 


Gandhi makes a very pragmatic case, The war has beea “drag- 
ging,” but an Indian volunteer corps would make quick work of the 
Zulus, and any shrewd government would use the Indians. Once 
the government agrves to take on a volunteer corps, they'll quickly 
discover the Indians are a “valuable asset” and employ them as a 
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permanent force. The reader should also notice that contrary to his 
autobiographical claim that the war was an “unexpected event, 
Gandhi admits “the trouble has been brewing for a long time: 


Within two weeks, his demand for a volunteer corps, even if 


red, included a call for weapons training. In response to an 
taitona in another paper, Gandhi invoked a section of the Mila 
‘Act io support arming the Indians: 


Our contemporary rightly gives Indians and Coloured peo- 
ple the eredit due w them. It also poinis out that Section 83 

of the Militia Act states that no erdinary member of a Col- 

‘oured contingent shal be armed with weapons of precision, 
unless such contingents are called out w operate against 
[persons] other than, Europeans, Now itis evident that, in 
the unfortunate event of such a siate of affairs arising as to 
necessitate the arming of an Indian contingent, the ans 
would be uscless ia the hands of inexperienced men, Why 
Will not the authorities adopt the suggestion we made some 
time ago, and raise 3 volunteer corps from amongst Indi- 
ans? We feel sure the Colonial-bom Indians especially ~ 
Natal’s own children equally with the whites would give a 
good account of themselves. Why do not the Colonists in- 
Sst on these, at all events, being given a chance 1 prove 
their mettle?! 


Gandhi's efforts to this point had been dedicated to convincing 
the British of the need for an Indian volunteer corps, ln April 1906, 
he initiated a recruiting campaign within the Indian population to 
convinee members of his community to volunteer. This began with 
his article, “The Natal Rebellion,” written in Gujarati for the dn- 
dian Opinion: 


‘Though twelve Kaffirs were put to death, the rebellion, in- 
stead of being quelled, has gathered sirength, Bambata, the 
Katfir Chief, was deposed and another installed in his 
place, because the behavior of the former was not satisfac- 
tory. Seizing the right opportunity, Bambata kidnapped the 
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‘new Chief and rose in revolt, And the disturbance continues 
in Grey Town, The region in which Bambata in operating 
4 an cual isin iit fran fll of bushes and tees 
where the Kaffirs ean remain in hiding for long periods. To 
find them out and force a fight isa difficult job 


‘What is our duty during these calamitous times in the Col- 
‘ony? It is not for us to say whether the revolt of the Kaffirs 
is justified or not, We are in Natal by virtue of British 
power, Our very existence depends upon it. It is therefore 
‘our duty to render whatever help we can, There was a dis- 
‘cussion in the Press as to what part the Indian community 
would play in the event of an actual war. We have already 
declared in the English columns of this journal that the In- 
dian community is ready to play its part; and we believe 
‘What we did during the Boer War should also be done now. 

That is, if the Government so desires, we should raise an 
ambulance corps. We should also agree to become permia- 
nent volunteers, if the Government is prepared to give us 
the requisite taining, 


Such a step would be considered proper, even if we viewed 
it from the standpoint of our own interests. The case of the 
twelve Kaffirs shows us thot whatever justice we may scck 
is tobe had ultimately from the local Government. The First 
sep in trying to get it is to do our own duty. The common 
people inthis country keep themselves in readiness for war. 
We, too, should contribute our share,” 


Gandhi begins his letter with a propaganda tactic, insisting,“ 
ascetic meet ek nis 
not.” The artile also outlines the Zul situation for Gandhi's Guja- 
‘rear she importunes them to serve in the war, Notice that 

ere is no mention of how Gandhi's “heart was with the Zulus." 
‘The only reasons he gives for joining the Rriish Amy are out of 
duty to the British Empire and to protect their own self-interests 
With any luck, they might be rewarded with the “requisite train- 
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ing:* meaning weapons training, for becoming “permanent yolun- 
toons 
Shortly thereafter, on the evening of April 24, 1906, several 
hundred Indians gathered at the Congress Hall in Durban to discuss 
the community's response to the Zulu rebellion, Differing opinions 
apparently floated around as to the cause of the rebellion, but Gan~ 
ddhi was adamant that “it was their duty not to be prejudiced by any 
such thoughts." This is another of his propaganda tactics - don’t 
‘analyze the problem, simply react with blind loyalty to the Empire, 
‘Gandhi wrote a press report on the meeting for the Indian Opinion: 


‘The meeting held under the auspices of the Natal Indian 
Congress the other day is to be congratulated on having 
passed a resolution offering the services of Indians in con- 
nection with the Native revolt... We trust that the Govern- 
‘ment will see their way to accept the offer, and give the In- 
dian community the chance once more of proving its worth, 


ut whether the, offer is accepted or not, it shows most 
clearly the importance of the Goverament turning 19 good: 
‘account the Indian willingness to take its share in the de- 
fence of the Colony by giving Indians a proper previous 
training, We have more than once pointed out the criminal 
folly of not utilizing the admirable material the Indian 
community offers for additional defensive purposes. If itis 
rot possible to tura the present Indian population out of the 
Colony. it is surely elementary wisdom to give it an ade- 
‘quate military training," 


{In May, Gandhi resorted to scaremongering to elicit greater In- 
dian support for the British war effort, He presented his Gujarati 
readers with an emotional appeal: 


In sending an offer of help to the Natal Government we 
took the right step. Because of this, we ean face others with 
some measure of confidence. But that is not enough, We 
should strive harder with a view to playing [a more direst] 
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part in times of war. Under the Militia Law, enlisting is 
compulsory for whites when war breaks out. If we ea also 
prove our willingness and ability to fight, our disabilities 
may possibly disappear... 


‘There is rumour of a revolt in Swaziland, The Natal Goy- 
ernment has ordered huge quantities of ammunition. All 
this goes to show that the Natal rebellion will last many 
more days. And if it spreads further, it might affect the 
whole of South Aftica. This time help from the Transvaal 
bas already reached Natal. The Cape bas promised aid, and 
an offer has been made by England also. If we keep aloof at 
such a time, itis bound to create a bad impression abaut us. 


It is necessary for every Indian wo consider this matter very 
seriously, 


Gandbii hammers his readers with dire prophecies, beating the 
war drums to summon Indian voluntcers. His smoke and mirrors 
atiempted to magnify the situation in his readers’ minds, warning 
them of a warengulfed South Afica if hey neglect to help fight 
lacks, His war cries had one goal, whi 
Be hie ee x h was to unify the re= 
His final recruiting appeal was published en May 12, 1906 as a 
response to commentary in a white paper called The Natal Adhver- 
‘ser, Titling the article “Indian Volunteering,” Gandhi wrote: 


One of them has satiricelly suggested that Indians, so that 
they may not run away, should be placed in the front-line, 
and that then the fight between them and the Natives will 
be a sight for the gods. We propose to take the correspon- 
dent seriously, and venture to suggest that, if such a course 
were adopted, it would be undoubtedly the very best that 
could happen to the Indians....But the pity of it i that the 
Government, and the European Colonists who have dic- 
tated the policy to the Government, have not taken the cle- 
mentary precaution of giving the necessary discipline and 
instruction to the Indians, It is, therefere, a matter of phys. 
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cal impossibility to expect Indians to do any work with the 
rifle; or, for that matter, to do any work in connection with 
‘war with much efficiency. The Indian Ambulance Corps, at 
the time of the late war, did excellent work, without the 
necessary instruction and discipline, only because the In- 
ian leaders who joined the Comps had previously been in- 
structed and prepared under Dr. Booth. 


‘Another correspondent has suggested that Indians should 
riot be armed, because if they Were, they would sell their 
‘arms to the Natives. This is a suggestion which is made 
‘wickedly, and without sny foundation in fact. Indians have 
never been armed; itis, therefore, sheet folly 10 say that, if 
they were, they would act in a particular direction. It has 
also been suggested that the offer has been made to gain 
cheap applause, and also to gain something not made ap- 
parent in the procesdings of the Congress mesting, The first 
statement is slanderous, and the best way to disprove the 
stricture is for these correspondents to make the Govern= 
‘ment accept the offer, and to see whether the response is 
adequate oF not, The second statement is difficult to under- 
stand. If itis intended to convey the impression that Indi- 
ans, by serving during war time, hope to obtain a redress of 
their wrongs, the statement is truc, and no Indian should be 
ashamed of such a motive. What can be better and more 
praise worthy than that Indians, by standing shoulder 10 
shoulder with their fellow-Colonists in the present trouble, 
should show that they are not unworthy of the ordinary 
rights of citizenship which they have been claiming all 
these years? But it is equally true also that the offer has 
been made unconditionally, as a matter of simple duty, and 
imespective of whether there is any redress of the griev- 
ances granted or not. We, therefore, consider it 19 be the 
special aim of every Colonist to support the Indian com- 
munity in the offer it hes mode, and thereby to show pr 
dence and foresight, for it cannot be seriously argued that 
there is any wisdom or statesmanship in blindly refusing to 
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make use of, for purposes of war, one hundred thousand 
Indians who are perfectly loyal, and who are capable of 
g00d training. | 


In this passage, Gandhi divulges more than he 
His ultrior motive for bousig sbout the Ambulone Cones as 
suggest that thatthe Indians could do far beter if allowed "neces, 
sary discipline and instruction.” Of course, by this Gandhi means 
they should receive weapons training $0 they ean “work with the 
rifle.” Only when the Indians are armed will they be capable of 
engaging in “actual warfare” against the blacks, 

Furthermore, Gandhi is clearly again trying to srouse his read 
«5 (oenliat. He pumps up the collective Indian ego, describing his 
community as “fellow-Colonists” who must stand by their white 
brothers o preserve colonial suppression ofthe blacks. A couple of 
‘weeks later, Gandhi elaborated on this notion, writing (as a metn- 
her ofthe British Indian Association) that he “has always admitted 
th pil af wits nedoninance nd as, tere no dese 
to press, on behalf of he coram resents, for any pol 
tiga Sorte ott en OH Dod 

Finally. thanks. 'o Gandhi's brilliant campaign, the Bri 
agreed 10 Gandhi's demands. On June 9.1906, he broke the od 
‘news to hia Indian community, iting i the indian Opinion 


‘The Government have at last accepted the offer of the In- 
bs beligrsines be Put it upon its mettle, By way of ex- 
Deimeat, dup ‘hart earpy of lweny ieee 

The Naa Indan Congr bas ten ne poeet eee 
think the Congress has done well in offering to defray the 
‘wages of the bearers, so long as the corps remains in the 
agonal ae 


‘The acceptance by the Government synchronizes with the 
amendment of the Fire-Arms Act, providing for the supply 
of arms to Indians, and the statement made by Mr. Maydon 
to the cffect that the Government intended to give Indians 
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‘an opportunity of taking their share in the defence of the 
Colony. 


Indians have now a splendid opportunity for showing that 
they are capable of appreciating the duties of citizenship. 
‘At the same time, the fact of the eorps being raised is noth- 
ing to be unduly proud of. Twenty Indians, or even two 
hundred, going to the front is a Mea-bite. The Indian sacri- 
fice will rightly be considered infinitesimal. But it is the 
principle invoived which marks the importance of the 
event. The Government have, by accepting the offer, shown 
their goodwill, And if Indians come successfully through 
the ordeal, the possibilities for the future are very great. 
‘Should they be assigned a permanent part in the Militia, 
there will remain no ground for the European complaint 
that Europeans alone have to bear the brunt of Colonial de- 
fence, und Indians cease 10 feel that, in not being al- 
Towed to participate in it, they are slighted." 


Gandhi is pleased with the amendment to the “Fire-Arms Aci 
which he seems to think will make it easier to eventually raise an 
‘armed Indian corps. As usual, however, he docs not breathe one 
‘word about nursing the wounded Zulus, His eyes are set solely on 
the goal of fighting in “defence of the Colony” and eventually ob- 
taining his prized weapons training. Could it be that he never even 
had an interest in caring for the blacks? 

‘Most of June 1905 was spent forming the Corps. While Gandhi 
waited for this task to be completed, he began @ new carn 
within the pages of the /ndiaa Opinion. Now he bezan preaching 
the necessity of material Indian support for the war effort. It wasn't 
enough that Indians were going to the batilefront, Those staying, 
bbchind must supply the British soldiers with money and eare pack- 


ages 

He first broached the topic in ““The Natal Rebellion,” writing: 
“Ibis necessary that Indians help in the way they did when a fund 
‘was started at the time of the Boer Wer. I will be good to collect 
some money and send it to the Government or to some Fund that 
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‘might have been started. We shall then be considered to have done 

‘our duty to that extent. We hope the leaders of the community will 

a up this matter,”"” Following this, he published “Soldier's 
“und,” writing: 


‘The Durban Women’s Association has started a special 
fund for the soldiers who have gone to the front to fight the 
Kaffirs. All leading men have coniributed to the Fund and 
some Indian names are seen among the contributors, It is 
ur advice that more Indians, traders and others, should 
subseribe to the Fund... 


‘The soldiers® life is @ hard one. ‘The salary and allowsnees 
that the Government pay them ure not always enough. 
‘Those, therefore, who do not go to the front should, in o1- 
der to express their sympathy, raise a fund for the purpose 
of sending the soldiers fruits, tobacco, warm clothing and 
other things that they might need. It is our duty to subscribe 
to sueh a fund” 


Gandhi was so pessionately dedicated jo the war effort that not 
even raising a Stretcher-Bearer Corps satisfied him, Obviously, 
supplying British soldiers at the warfront with all the comforts of 
hhome is much different from nursing wounded Zulus, This no e3- 
Penses spared approach is most baffling when contrasted with 
‘Gandhi's leadership of the South African Phoenix Settlement, an 
‘experimental commune he founded in 1904, Millie Polak, a clase 
friend of Gandhi, wrote about the settlement at which she was a 
resident, saying: “Money was always too scarce to enable the well 
to be dug, and so the problem of giving to the thirsty Zulu wayfarer 
a cup of water had to be dealt with by each householder, and much 
heartsearching and resl unhappiness was caused by the necessity 
of refusing the simple request." Why was Gandhi, the great hu- 
‘manitarian, missing in action when it came to helping parched Zu- 
lus? Were members of the black race beyond the limits of his hu 
manity? Have historians somehow overlooked a stark defect in 
Gandhi, who refused water to blacks yet helped fund the British 
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military that fought the Zulus? Can such a man as this be a Ma- 
hatma? 

‘While he was in the process of forming the Stretcher-Bearer 
‘Comps, Gandhi. published two core letters which comprise his re- 
‘cruiting campaign for 2 future Volunteer Corps. As premier exam- 
ples of propaganda, these two commentaries should be taught in all 
military colleges. The first article, “Indian Volunteers,” was pub- 
lished on June 23, 1906. Gandhi wrote: 


Between this proposal and the Stretcher-Bearer Corps that 
hhas already been raised, there is much difference. The 
‘Stretcher-Bearer Comps isto last only a few days. Its work 
‘will be only to earry the wounded, and it will be disbanded 
when such work is no longer necessary. These men are not 
allowed to bear arms, The move for & Volunteer Corps is 
‘quite different and much more important, That Corps will 
‘bea permanent body; its members will be issued weapons, 
‘and they will reecive military training every year at stated 
times. For the present they will not have any fighting to do. 
Wars are not fought all the time. A war breaks out, roughly 
speaking, once in twenty years, It is now more than twenty 
years since the last Kaffir rebellion broke out. There is, 
therefore, absolutely no risk in joining the Volunteer Corps. 
It can be locked upon as a kind of annual pic 

son joining it gets enough exercise and thus keeps his 
in good trim and improves his health. One who enlists as & 
volunicer is much respected. People love him and praise 
him, calling him « civilian soldier, 


IF the Indians are given such a status, we believe it would 
bbe a very good thing, It is likely to bring in some political 
advantage. Whether or not any advantage is to be derived, 
there is no doubt that it is our duty to enlist. Hundreds of 
leading whites enlist themselves and take pride in doing so. 
Under the prevailing law, it is open to the Government to 
enlist compulsorily. We ought to obey the laws designed 
for the defence of the country we live in. Therefore, con 
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sidering the matter from any point, itis clear that, if we are 
able to join the Volunieer Comps, the reproach against us 
‘would be lived down, once and for a 


For fifteen years now the whites have accused the Indians 
that, if it eame to giving one’s life in defence of Natal, they 
would desert their posts of duty end flee home, We cannot 
meet this charge with a writien rejoinder. There is but one 
‘way of disproving it - the way of action, The time to act 
appears to have come now: But how is it to be done? Not 
by making Volunteers out of the poor labourers freed from 
their indentures, It is the duty of the trading community to 
take part in the movement themselves, Many men can be 
trained up even if each shop offers only onc man. Trade 
will cde ‘The condition of those who join will im- 
prove, They will gain in strength and en 

deemed have doe thr dy sete, St MDE 


Its sheer superstition to believe, as some appear 10 do, that 
there te life ia going to the battle-field or 
preparing for it. Next week we intend to adduce examples 
in support of this. 


_ This article, written in Gujarat, is aimed at members of Gan- 
dhi's own merchant community. The propaganda contained within 
it is shocking in its audacity. If Gandhi is to be bel in 
this armed Volunteer Corps will be like an “annual picni 


At this point, let us remind the readers that Gandhi's autobiog- 
raphy claims he “bore no grudge against the Zulus" and was de- 
lighted to receive the nonviolent task of nursing wounded Zulus. 
‘Yet mere days before deploying to the battlefield, Gandhi told his 
‘Gujarati audience that the Volunteer Corps was “much more im- 
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portant” than the Siretcher-Bearer Corps bocause it is a “permanent 
body” which will be “issued weapons.” He also claims that the 
“work will be only to carry the wounded.” after which the corps 
will be immediately disbanded. Where is the nursing of Zulus in 
this scenario? The very definition of “nurse” implies extended 
‘medical eare, not simply the shuffling around of wounded bodies. 
Gandhi's ageressive campaign for a streicher-bearer corps was 
merely 30 it could be used as a stepping-stone to a permanent place 
in the military hierarchy. 

‘The second article, published on June 30, 1906, a few days af- 
{cr Gandhi departed for the battlefield, was titled “Should Indians 
Volunteer or Not?” This article read: 


the end of that article, we had said that most of us held back 
only because of fear. There is, however, no cause whatever 
for fear, as should be evident from the examples we pro- 
pose to give for the benefit of those who believe that we 
should be ever ready to participate in war if we want to live 
happily and respectably in Natal. in South Africa or, for 
that mater, in any part of the British Empire, The Crimean 
War caused heavy casualties; yet it hes been estimated that 
Fewer men died from hayonet or bullet wounds in that war 
than through sheer carelessness or perverse living. It was 
celculated that, on an average, more men died of fever and 
other diseases during the attack on Ladysmith than by Boer 
bullets. The experience in every war has been similar, 


Moreover, those who can take care of themselves and lead 
regular lives while at the front can live in health and happi- 
ness. The training such men receive cannot be had else 
where, that is, if they do not go to the front only to prove 
their valour or quench their thirst for blood. A man going 10 
the battle-front has to train himself to endure severe bard- 
ships, He is obliged to cultivate the habit of living in com- 
radeship with large numbers of men. He easily learns to 
make do with simple food. He is required to keep regular 
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hours. He forms the habit of obeying his superior’s orders 
promptly and without argument. He also Teun fo ce 
pline the movement of his limbs. And he has also to learn 
how to live in limited space according to the maxims of 
health, Instances are known of unruly and wayward men 
‘Who Went to the front and retumed reformed and able fully 
to control both their mind and body, 


For the Indian community, going to the battlefield should 
be an easy matter, for, whether Muslims or Hindus, we are 
‘men with profound faith in God, We have a greater sense of 
duty, and it should therefore be easier for us to volunteer. 
We are not overcome by fear when hundred of thousands of 
‘men dic of famine or plague in our country, What is more, 
‘when we are told of our duty, we continue to be indifferent, 
keep our houses ditty, lie hugging our hoarded wealth, 
‘Thus, we live a wretched life acquiescing in a long. tor- 
‘mented process ending in death, Why, then, should we fear 
the death that may perhaps overtake us on the battle-field? 

We have to Jeam much from what the whites are doing in 

Natal. There is hardly any family from which someone has 

hot gone to fight the Kaffir rebels. Following their exam- 

Die, we should steel our hearts and take courage, Now is the 

time when the leading whites want us to take this step; if 
we let go this opportunity, we shal! repent later"? 


Gandhi's solution to achieving peace and respectability is to po 
the blacks, It is peculiar that a man who claims his 
“heart was with the Zulus” should advocate following the example 
of those going to “fight the Kaffir rebels.” The Father of Nonvio- 
ence appeers to be channeling Orwell's Big Brother as he 
preaches that “War is Peace.” This interpretation is reinforced by 
Gandhi's poreayal of military li, which be calls oth an “annul 
picnic” and a facilitator of “health and happiness." 
Gent, hei po good thing tat cemot coma for fie rte, 
tlefield, whether friendship, self-discipline, or a fit body. His insis- 
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tence that Indians must “pacticipate in war if we want to live bap- 
pily and respectably in Natal” is a classic example of scare tactics. 

Religion is the backbone of his closing argument as he insists 
that Indians, being “men with profound faith in God,” rmust go 10 
the battlefield to help kill blacks. Gandhi’s mixture of religion and 
politics to suit his ideology should be the envy of any serious jadi 
or crusader. 

Before we move to an examination of Gandhi's few weeks on 
the Zululand battlefield, lot us summarize his lengthy campaign in 
support of the war effort. Beginning with his first leter on Novern- 
ber 18, 1903, Gandhi spent a total of about seven months making, 
his case for uniting with the British against the Zulus. 

His first several letters were primarily directed towards the 
White government and media in an aiternpt to justify his desire for 
some sort of Indian corps. While demanding taining for “actual 
warfare” the whole time, Gandhi employs several arguments. His 
chief argument is that Indians can make quick work of the blacks 
‘and will be efficient in “defence of the Colony.” He then makes a 
legal maneuver, resurrecting dormant law tn convince Natal 
leaders of their legal obligation to recruit Indians for the military. 
Asa list ditch effort, he pleads for Indians to be given an opportu. 
nity to do menial fieldwork for the British Amy. This demand 
was, in practicality, granted when he was allowed 1 raise @ 
stretcher-bearer corps. 

‘After laboring for about four months to justify the war prepara 
tions, Gandhi tums his attention to the Indian readers of Zndian 
Opinion, particularly the Gujaratis, While challenging their mascu- 
linity, he implements propaganda techniques to prevent his com- 
‘munity from thinking too deeply about the Zulu struggle. He tells 
[Natal authorities it will be “eriminal folly” if they don’t accept his 
proposal for an Indian corps, Not only is it the duty of Indians to 
cnlist, but it is also the duty of Natal authorities to open doors for 
Indians to enlist. Then Gandhi begins to tickle egos while trying wo 
heighten the gravity of the Zulu revolt by predicting its likely 
spread. 

He frankly tells his Indians readers that they are “fellow- 
Colonists” with the whites, Once his Indian corps suggestion is 
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accepted, he begins demanding Indians start s fund drive in addi- 
tion to joining the military, Finally, he offers a series of deceptions 
about the nature of the battleground: it’s good for your health, not 
at all risky, similar to an annual picnic, a source of pride, « way 10 
hecome self-controlled, a place to leam discipline; a source of 
pride, and a source of companionship, Indeed, Gandhi is so adept 
at spinning propaganda that world militaries having difficulty re- 
‘ruiting might consider asking, “What would Gandhi say?” 

Considering the bigger picture of what prompted the war in the 
first place, which was black anger at harsh colonial policies, we 
cannot help but wonder why Gandhi desired to war aguins! the 
‘lacks. In his autobiography, he assures us his “heart was with the 
Zulus” and he “bore no grudge” against them. If that was the ease 
and the Zulus had “harmed no Indian,” why did he dedicate seven 
months of his life to convincing a profoundly reluctant British 
‘government to permit an Indian corps? Of course, Gandhi did say 
that “the wounded Zulus would have been left uncared for” with- 
‘out the Indian Stretcher-Bearer Corps. Wes Gandhi's Jaan Opin- 
ion campaign simply complicated strategy to get Indians into a 
position where they could care for wounded Zulus? For that mat- 
‘er, was his heart really with the Zulus? 

‘Once he was appointed & Sergeant Major (see Plates $ and 6) 
and completed recruitment of his small Corps, Gandhi was de- 
ployed to the battleticld, From there, he regularly forwarded battle- 
front diepaiches to the Jndian Opinion, I is within these dispatches 
‘that we can discover whether Gandhi's “main work was to be the 
nursing of the wounded Zulus.” The first dispatch which concerns. 
‘us began with the day of June 26, 1906: 


June 26: “On the 26th our task was allotied to us. Nine of 
us were to form @ fatigue party t accompany the tank- 
wagon, which brought water from an adjoining stream. 
Some of us were detained to disinfect the whole camp, une 
ser the superintendence of Dr. Savage, the District Surgeon 
for Mapumulo, and from three to four of us were to dress 
the wounds on the backs of several Native rebels, who had 
received lashes." 
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June 27: “Early on the morning of the 27th, therefore, one- 
half of the Corps, with two stretchers under Sgt-Major 
Gandhi and Sgt. Joshi proceeded to Otimati, where inst-uc- 
tions were received to take a stretcher to carry one of the 
troopers who was dazed. Fortunately, the trooper had re- 
covered before the party reached Thring’s Post. But by an 
unfortunate accident, another trooper, by name Forder, had 
received a bullet-wound in the thigh from a co-trooper. He, 
however, pluckily rode to the camp. The stretcher party had 
to assist Mr, Stokes, of the N. M. C., in treating the 
‘wounded trooper, and others, who had received slight inju- 
ries through accidents or otherwise, requiring medical 
help. 


dune 28: “The stretcher party at Otimati were to take to 
Mapumulo Private Sutton of the Durban Reserves, whose 
toe was crushed under a waggon wheel, and Trooper For- 
‘ex. The latter had to be cared on a stretcher, as his wound 
‘was very delicate, The work of carrying Trooper Forder 
Proved to be much heavier than we had thought. The en- 
ergy of all the available men had to be taxed to the utmost 
in carrying the wounded men, especially as it meant going 
Uphill all the way. As we were nearing Mapumulo, the Cap- 
tain of our escort sent word that, if tt could be managed, 
Forder should be placed in the ambulance waggon, as the 
[Natives about the hill might wrongly consider that the re- 
bois had succeeded in wounding at least one of our men. 
‘Trooper Foner, on hearing the message, gledly volunteered 
to go into the waggon. And the fatigued bearcrs were 
equally glad to be relioved of the necessity of having to 
carry their charge up the very steep hill near Mapumulo. 


‘One brief mention of caring for Zulus does appear in Gandhi's 
account of his first day in the field, which incidental treatment we 
dwell on later in this chapter. Given the above account we don"t 
‘know cxeetly which task among the four listed on June 26 was as- 
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signed to Gandhi himself, Regardless, the work assignment soon 
changed. On June 27, Sgt. Major Gandhi and half of his corps were 
assigned to transport injured British soldiers. ‘The same task con- 
summed the whole of the flowing day. 

‘The work at Mapumulo continued for about four days as troops 
assembled to deliver a crashing blow to the Zulu rebels in the re- 
gion. The Zulu chiefs were also busy gathering their forces. During 
the final week of June, there was a mass exadus of Zulu workers 
from Durban. More than a thousand dock workers, about 500 do- 
mestie workers, and around 40 percent of the African Borough Po- 
lice responded to the call for men to fight the British. The British 
commanding officer, Colonel McKenzie, gethered about 2500 
{troops at Thring's Post while he developed a buttle-plan for strik- 
ing the three major bodies of rebel Zulus, Chief Meseni was south 
fon the Umvoti River with the largest force, Chief Matshwili was 
northeast in the Isinzimba Valley, and Chief Ndlovu was north in 
the Imati Valley. Ax tensions rose, Colonel Sparks wrote to the 
‘government asking for revolvers to be issued to the Indians for 
protection, but the action came before hie received an answer. Al- 
‘though Sparks wrote the letter, is it possible he did so at Gandhi's 
‘urging? In the midst of the conflict, when Gandhi in his autobiog- 
raphy says his heart was already with the Zulus, did he continue 
his campaign for arms? The reader can no doubt imagine the pecu- 
larity of a similar situation where, for instance, arms might be re~ 
uesied for the Red Cross. Was Gandhi pursing bis demand for 
arms in the midst of war, just as he persistently did before, and 2 
we shall see, after the war? 

‘The Indian corps continued to work at Mapumulo tll the morn- 
ing of July 3: 


July 3: “With this brief interruption, then, the whole Corps 
resumed its former work, with which it had commenced, 
and continued to do so till the moming of the 3rd July, a 
day that will ever remain memorable to the members of the 
‘Corps... At daybreak, the movement of the troops became 
naturally more rapid, and the distance between them and us 
began to increase. However, there was no prospect before 
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us except that of running after the troops of of being asse- 
‘gaied by the rebels, Probably we had w marrow escape. At 7 
o'clock troops were operating at some distance from us, As 
we were struggling along, we met ¢ Kaffir who did not 
‘wear the loyal hadge. He was armed with an assegai and 
\was hiding himself. However, we salely rejoined the troops 
con the further hill, whilst they were sweeping with their 
carbines the bushes below. Thus, we had to perform what 
seemed to be a never-ending march,” 


Strangely, to Gandhi the most memorable moment of the war 
was a bref encounter with a rebel Za, Despite his cli tha his 
“heart was with the Zulus,” Gandhi and bis fellows wore clearly 
quite frightened by this "Kaffir” who “did not wear the loyal 
badge." They only considered themselves safe when back amongst 
the armed colonial soldiers. The next several days were spent sim- 
ply marching with the army and Gandhi noted "it was a stroke of 
food luck that there were no casualties or accidents on our side 
because they were “dead tired.""* 


uly 8: “Transport that was provided for the footsore bear- 
erp emo fet gan and we were ae resprdo 
the call of duty on the moraing of the 8th. Orders were re- 
ceived on Saturday evening that we should follow with our 
stretchers the guns that were to leave for the Tugela Valley 
at 3 am. the following day, Compared to the work dane in 
the Unvoti Valley, our task was easy, and the march could 
‘not have covered more than 16 miles. We retumed to camp 
the same day."** 


Instead of tending wounded Zulus, the Corps was now assigned 
to accompany the British cannon. During this time, Col, McKenzie 
moved against Chief Matshwili's Kraal at Isinzimba, About 550 
Afticans including the chi were ill inthe suprise sia 2 

‘but Gandhi reported that the Indian corps had a rel 
et nrurching about eight miles out and back. AMter Col, 
‘suvcessful assault on the Zulu camp, one wonders 
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why Gandhi's day was easy, Was it because there were no Zulus 


left ative wo nurse? 
‘The troops rested the following day, which was July 9. 


July 10: “We had to proceed to the Otimati Valley with the 
infantry, and though the work was very difficult, we had by 
this time become more or less soasoned. We had to take 
‘wo days’ rations with us; the path lay through what would 
ordinarily be an inaccessible Valley. It was impossible for 
any ambulance to go down, and in parts we had to descend 
steep previpices. Troopers had to lead their horses, and the 
route was so long that we never seemed to reach the bot- 
tom, However, at about 12 o'clock we finished the day’s 
Joumey, with no Kaffirs to fight. But an incident happened 
‘on the way down the valley which was calculated 10 test 
‘our ability to do stetcher-bearing work. A Kaffir, being a 
friendly boy, who was guiding a private of the D. L. L, was 
shot by him, under the belief, it is said, that the Native was 
misloeding him, The Native was badly wounded, and re- 
quired carrying, which was entrusied to us. Orders were 
given that we were to take him the same day to Mapumulo, 
and we were given four friendly Natives to help us, as also 
to guide us. Three of them, however, as soon as the troops, 
were out of sight, deserted us, and the fourth, though he 
remained with us, declined flatly to go with us to Mapu. 

‘mul, as he feared that, without an escort, we might be cul 
to picees by the enemy. Fortunately, the troops were yet 
Within reach. The Sergeant-Major, therefore, reported the 
‘matter to the proper officer. 


‘This report has the corps caring for a wounded black. However, 
the injured boy was not a rebel Zisht, as Gandhi's autobiography 
reports, but a loyal servant of the British Empire, Additionally, 
Gandhi explicitly says that the boy was cared for on orders, The 
passage is further marred by the muefial comment that there were 
“no Kafirs to fight” and Gandhi's description of his black assis- 
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tants as faithless and cowardly. Gandhi is euick to report the deser- 
tion to the British authorities. 


July 11: “The following day we resumed our march with 
‘our previous charge, with orders to go to Mapumulo, We 
were given about 20 Kaffir levies ta help us. They did so 
with much difficulty over part of the way, and then, too, 
because Doctor Savage happened to be with us, The Na- 
tives in our hands proved to be most unreliable and obsti- 
nate, Without constant attention, they would es soon have 
dropped the wounded man as not, and they seemed to be- 
stow no care on their suffering countryman. 


“However, the Indian bearers cartied him to Mapumuto ia 
splendid style. All our resourcefulness was put to the test 
uring the march. After we had finished the most difficult 
part of our journey slong « narrow and steep pathway, the 
Japancse siretcher on which we were carrying the patient, 
who wes very bulky, gave way, fortunately without hurting 
he 


Gandhi dovs not even have kind words for the “loyal” blacks. 
He considers them “unreliable” and “obstinate” and so sell= 
centered they don't even care for members of their own race. He 
cries their “unreliability” and “obstinance” although these traits 
‘could easily be considered an exercise of nonviolent nonecopent- 
tion against the British, Rather than nursing wounded Zulus, Gan- 
thi is cultivating a deep irritation towards his native helpers. 

‘The Indian Comps spent the 12th resting, the |3th returning to 
“Theing’s Post, and the 14th waiting in eamp, Oa the 14th, the Afri 
can chiefs finally surrendered to the British and troop demobiliza- 
tion was begun, ‘The streicher-bearing corps was officially dis- 
charged on Thursday, July 19, while Gandhi claimed his assurance 
“that the litle band is capable of performing any work that may be 
‘entrusted to it”? He was soon ewarded a war medal by the British 
authorities in recognition of his participation in the war 
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‘What are we to conclude from the above account of Gandhi's 
activities during the Zulu War? Remember that Gandhi claimed 
that “our main work was to be the nursing of the wounded Zils,” 
yet a mere two days of the several weeks in the field were spent 
caring for wounded blacks. Both times the Indian Corps only did 
so upon orders and the second time the injured black was not even 
«rebel Zulu, but a British loyalist. In other words, the sum effect 
of Gandhi's participation in the war was to assist the British colo- 
nials, which he made clear was his geal throughout his activism 
before the war. 

‘Any doubt about our conclusions thus far concerning Gandhi's 
actions during the war will soon be erased by Gandhi's July 20, 
1906 postwar report. Written trom Durban and published by the 
indian Opinion, the report read: 


‘Thanking the organization on behalf of the Corps, Mr. 
Gandhi. said that what the Corps had dane was only its 
duty. IF the Indians really wanted to show their appreciation 
of the work of the Corps, they should try through the Gov- 
‘emment to have a permanent Corps set up and should also 
exert themselves to improve their physique in order to qual- 
ify for admission, He said that if, for any reason, the tradors 
could not enlist, other educated Indians as well xs the ser- 
vanis and clerks of traders could easily do so. From experi- 
ence gained during the fighting, he could say that the 
whites treated the Indians very cordially, and distinctions 
based on colour hacl ceased to exist. Ifa larger Indian Corps 
was formed on a permanent footing, such fellow-fecling, 
‘would increase, and it was likely that in the process white 
prejudice against Indians might eltogether disappear. He 
therefore ery stongly recommended the fomation of sch 
a Corps. 


Gandhi followed this up with a July 31 letter to Col. Hysop, the 
Principal Medical Officer of the Natal Militia, which was repub- 
lished in an August issue of the Indian Opinion. Gandhi surma- 
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rized the work of the stretcher-bearers, concluding his letier with 
call for weapons: 


Members of the Corps were all untrained and untried men; 
they were called upon, too, to do responsible and independ- 
ent work, and to face danger unarmed. If the Government 
‘would form a permanent Ambulance Corps, I think that 
special training is absolutely necessary, and that they 
should all be armed for self-protection, As one who has 
been intimately connected with the Indian community for 
the last thirteen years, I have ventured to place the above 
views before you for your consideration.”* 


Considering Gandhi's creative retelling of his war activities, 
his entire account of the Zulu War is suspect. Although he tries to 
hypnotize unsuspecting readers with his solitary story of acciden- 
tally treating Zulu rebels, our discovery of the historical Gandhi 
will make readers abundantly clear that his intentions for parti 
ppating in the war had nothing to do with nursing wounded blacks. 

‘The popular belief holds that Gandhi engaged in deep soul 
searching during the war, even in the midst of long, hot marches 
through the Zulu grasslands. This was when he supposedly took 
the famous Brakmacharya vow that would lead him to charge the 
world, However, his reports during and after the war reveal noth= 
ing of the kind. His July 20 report, published immediately after the 
war on blacks, only recommends Indians get in good physical 
shape so they can qualify for military enlistment and his Jaly 31 
etter clamors for weapons, Whese is the soul-searching? Why is 
there no mention of the vow? If this was when the celibate and 
nonviolent Gandhi was bom, why was he so silent about the mo- 
‘menious occasion’? 

‘Other questions also remain. Why wats Gandhi so desperate to 
‘obtain a permanent Indian Volunteer Corps? Why did he consider 
‘an armed corps “much more important” than bearing stretchers? If 
his “heart was with the Zuhus” and he wanted to nurse the injured 
black rebels, why was there any need in the present or future for 
arming the Indians? If Gandhi had really self-sacrificially nursed 
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the Zulus during the war, would not his reputation have precluded 
the need for weapons to defend himself from the Zulus? If his par- 
Aicipation in the war was truly intended to serve the Zulus and 
Gandhi's experiences had led him to take his Bruhmacharya vow, 
should not Gandhi have considered his mission accomplished 
when the war ended? Instead, he continued (0 agitate for a perma- 
nent, armed eoeps. 

‘One of Gandhi's last major defenses of the British war effort 
came 2 few weeks after war's end, On August 4, 1906, Gandhi 
published a pices in the Midian Opinion litled “Egypt and Natal — 
‘A Comparison: Is This Civilization?” Within this short artiele he 
clarified his stance on torture, arguing in the Gujarati language that 
Egyptian rebels were treated worse than the Zulu rebels, therefore 
the latter had no justification in complaining about misratnen, 

ie wrote: 


A controversy is going on in England about what the Natal 
amy did during the Kaffir rebellion, The people there be- 
lieve that the whites of Natal perpetrated great strocities on 
the Kaffirs. In reply to such critics, The Star has pointed to 
the doings of the Imperial army in Egypt. Those among the 
Egyptian rebels who had been captured were ordered to be 
logged. The fogging was continued 10 the limits of the 
vietimns’ endurance; it took place in public and was watched 
by thousands of people. Those sentenced to death were also 
hanged! at the same time, While those sentenced to death 
were hanging, the flogging of the others was taken up, 
While the sentences were being executed, the relatives of 
the vietims ericd and wept until many of them swooned. If 
this be true, there is no reason why there should be such an 
outcry in England against the Natal outrage."? 


Considering all this evidence and our countless unanswered 
questions, we should turn to Richard Grenier. in his famous 1983 
review of the “Gandhi” film, he wrote: 
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11s something of an anomaly that Gandhi, held in popular 
myth to be a pure pacifist (a myth which govemments of 
India have always heen at great pains to sustain in the be- 
lief that it wll reflect eredit on India itself, and to which the 
present movie adheres slavishly), was until fifty not ill 
disposed to war at all. AS I have already noted, in three 
wars, no sooner had the bugles sounded than Gandhi not 
‘only gave his support, but was clamoring for erms, To form 
new regiments! To fight! To destioy the enemies of the 
‘empire! Regular Indian army units fought in both the Boer 
War and World Wer I, but this was not enough for Gandhi. 
He wanied to ise new troops, even, in the case ofthe oer 
and Kaiir Wars [Editor's Note; This is another name for 
the Zulu Was), from the tiny Indian colony in South Africa. 
British military authorities thought it not really worth the 
trouble to train such a small body of Indians 2s soldiers, 
and were even resistant to training them as an auxiliary 
medical corps (“stretcher bearers”), but finally yielded to 
Gandhi’ relentless importuning. As frst instructed, the In- 
dian Volunteer Comps was not supposed actually to go into 
combat, but Gandhi, sdarnant, led his Ingian-voluntecrs into 
the thick of battle, When the British commanding officer 
‘was morally wounded during an engagement in the Katfir 
War, Gandhi - though his corps’ deputy comniander ~ car- 
ried the officer's stretcher himself from the battlefield and 
for miles aver the sun-baked veld. ‘The British empire’s 
War Medal did not have iis name for nothing, and it-was 
generally camed.”* 


‘These 100 years later, perhaps we can find some clarity about 


Gandhi's occupation during the war in the kind words of a letter 
sent him by the Governor of Natal. Dated August 7, 1906, the let- 
ter reads in part: 


I cannot allow demobilization to take place without placing 
‘on record on behall of the Government my appreciation of 
the patriotic movement made by the Indian community of 
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Natal in providing a Bearer Company for service in the 
field during the rebellion. 


‘The number of casualties in our forces have becn providet 
tially small and the labours of the company have not there- 
fore been so heavy as they would otherwise have been.’” 


Although Gandhi's autobiography deceives the reader in an ef- 
fort to cover his militaristic tracks, the Natal Governor's words 
cannot be misunderstood. His praise of Gandhi's patriotism and 
assertion that low casualty figures can be partially attributed to 
Gandhi's work clearly reveals that the Stretcher-bearer Corps 
toiled in support of the British Empire and against the Zulus. 

Gandhi's grandson, Arun Gandhi, co-authored The Forgotten 
Woman, 2 book about his grandfather's wife, Kasturba. Arun gives 
4 lengthy account of his grandfather's participation in the Zils 
Waring comnesiny on why the elder Gandhi chose to par- 
icipate: 


A correspondent commenting in the Naval Advertiser, for 
‘example, on what he viewed as the absurd idea of calisting 
Indian soldiers to help fight Zulus, had slyly suggested that 
“the Indians, so that they may not run aivay, should be 
placed in the front line, and then the fight between them 
sand the Natives will be a sight for the gods.” How, Moban- 
das asked himself, could such venomous racial hatred be 
sradicated? How could such degrading stereotypes be dis- 
pelled? Perhaps he should advise his countrymen to volun- 


‘ery at the thought of so much vielence. 


‘Arun also reports that a few days after Gandhi's return from the 
batilefront, Kasturba prepared a homecoming feast for her husband 
and several of his friends. 

OF course, the letter in which Gandhi responds to The Natal 
Adhertiser is the same one in which he bemoans the lack of fire- 
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arms taining for Indians, Clearly, Arun Gandhi has read the Col- 
ected Works, including the many perplexing passages which we 
have examined throughout this chapter This causes us to wonder if 
he is perhaps naive and completely overlooked his grandfather's 
‘demand that Indians be given “the opportunity of a thorough wain- 
ing for actual warfare.” Did Arun simply miss the pro-war agenda 
of Gandhi's leticrs? Or is he perhaps continuing his grandfather's 
“experimentation with the truth”? 

Researching the origins of the Brahmacharya vow would be 
far easier, except Gandhi claims to have destroyed the bulk of his 
‘papers from that era of his life, This destruction, which was likely 
invented to dissuade overcurious researchers from investigating the 
‘ethereal vow of poverty and celibacy, is documented in Gandhi's 
‘Satyagraha in South Africa. He offers his vow as the exeuse for 
destroying the papers: 


1 have thrown away or burut such things in my life, 1 de- 
stroyed such papers as I felt it was not necessary to pre- 
serve them or ss the scope of my activities was extended. I 
am not sorry for this, a8 10 have preserved all of them 
‘would have been burdensome and expensive. I should have 
‘been compelled to keep cahinets and boxes which would 
have been an eyesore 1 one who has taken the Yow of pov= 
ty. 


Yet Pysrelal, Gandhi's longtime secretary, wrote: “Luckily 
Gandhyji had brought with him from South Africa a boxful of cor 
respondence and other documents relating to his work there... He 
had sls maintained a systematic and fairly exhaustive record of 
clippings from contemporary newspapers for the period 1889-1900 
in thirteen scrapbooks," 

‘What happened to the paperwork from 1900 onward, in par- 
ticular the period covering the 1906 Zulu rebellion? Can we safely 
infer that Gandhi himself destroyed these documents? In another 
twist, Ananda M, Pandiri says in 4 Comprehensive. Armotated Bib- 
Tiography on Mahatma Gandhi that upon rettning wo India in 
1915, Gandhi donated around 15,000 of his books to Sheth Manck- 
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Jal Jethabhai Pustakalya, 2 library located in Ahmedabad, Guja- 
rat" If a man destroys papers to fulfill his vow of poverty and 
avoid the eyesore of many “cabinets and boxes.” why would he 
kkoep a “systematic and fairly exhaustive record of clippings,” let 
alone 15,000 books? 

After this lengthy expose of the events surrounding Gandhi's 
vow, the reader will no doubt be asking many questions, Is it pos- 
sible there was no soul-searching or postwar vow? Considering the 
reponderance of the evidence, We have constructed a possible re- 
interpretation of the events in Gandhi's life, 

Gandhi did no soul-searching during or after the Zulu rebellion, 
of 1906, possibly took a vow of celibacy, and definitely did not 
take a vow of poverty, He did not destroy documents, tut rather in 
1915 brought all the paperwork he had with him to India. Upon his 
arrival, he donated 15,000 books to the library while retaining im- 
ortant documents for his personal records. Sometime hetween 
1921 and 1925, as his name gained worldwide attention, he de- 
cided it was time to clean up his past. The easiest way at the time 
‘was to destroy documents, particularly those dealing with the 1906 
‘war. Then he rewrote the missing period in his two autobiographi- 
cal accounts. In other words, he engaged in a cover-up of his past, 

We have established using his own writings that Gandhi con- 
‘cocted the racial tain incidemts to cement his reputation as 3 hu- 
‘manitarian, During the Zulu War, Gandhi had a chance to perform 
actual humanitarian work. Instead, he chose to join the British in 
suppressing the fledgling Zulu revolt against apartheid and thea lie 
about his participation many years later, The relevance of this tuth 
is that i severely damages Gandhi's veracity. Unlike the alleged 
train incident, Gandhi did not invent his participation in the war. 
However, that participation illustrates his willingness to experi- 
‘ment with the truth, Not only did he make mistakes that harmed 
fragile minority groups, but he also refused to own up to these mis- 
takes, instcad twisting reality to benefit his public image, 
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Politics of Victimization 


Lam but «seeker afier Truth. Delaim to have found a way to it, 1 
‘claim to be making a ceaseless effort to find it. But I adit that 1 
‘ave not yet found it. To find Truth completely 1s to realize oneself 
‘and one's destiny, i.c., t0 become perfect. Lam painfully conscious 
of my imperfections, and therein lies all the strength I possess, be- 
cause it is a rare thing for a man to know his own limitations. 
~ Mahatma Gandhi 
Nov. 17, 1921 


Gnmst’s iorraphies and aubiographies are probably the 
most shameless example of exhibitionism since St, 
Augustine's Confessions, No one in history before or since 
‘Augustine has so successfully recorded the autobiographical events 
of his life to win over an audience. In the case of Augustine, the 
public relations campaign was a different kind of Immaculate Con- 
ception. In his case, the personage was sold to the public as a sin- 
ner (ured saint, an individual sanctified by miraculous interven- 
tion. In Gandhi's case, the Immaculate Conception took a different 
form. In this case, the avatar, prophet, and saint was already fully 
formed, a self-realized being from birth. All that was missing from 
the attempt to form a new religion was the miracles. The quintes 
sential political opportunist, Gandhi soon hit on the formula to 
change all that, The Immaculate Conception was now born in his 
mind, He would invent u past. He would make himself into a mar- 
tyr. He would give the world a biography that would show him not 
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‘as a mun of privilege, not asa high casie Hindu sent to the London. 
Bar, but as a victim of persecution, a martyr, one who had endured 
the worst slights and insults a man ean experience only to nse from, 
these humiliations phoenis-like to forgive his encmics, In addition, 
he portrays himself as Budddha-tike in his renunciation of worldly 
attachments. He is the sunyasi par excellence, one whose renuncia- 
tion could not be more complete or dramatic, one who gives up all 
the privileges of the legal profession and the bid for higher office 
for the sake of a higher and nobler cause, Saniagraha. No longer 
Will he attire himself as a gentleman of privilege. No longer will he 
rub shoulders with the lite. It is at this time that the loinctoth 
adomed sunvast is born, relinquishing all the trappings of worldly 
success ard attachment, but for his beloved wife. Had it been po- 
litcally expedient to dispense with his life's companion, it is 
doubtful he would have hesitated. However, in the Christian world 
in which he hoped to win converts, abandoning a wile would not 
have been a sainily option, 

Reverend Doke’s book is the first book that detailed Gandhi's 
historical encounter with the racial train and coach incidents as he 
‘was traveling in South Africa in 1893, Nothing pertaining to the 
incident had ever appeared in print before 1909. This alone makes 
the biographical account of J. J. Doke highly suspeet. Is this to im- 
pute opportunistic motives to Rey. Doke? Well, on that account he 
does rather implicate himself, For as Bishop Mathcws has pointed 
out, Rev, Doke finmly believed that it would serve Indian political 
cause were Gandhi to be known in England, What was the best 
‘method for making him known’ In asking hito if he is prepared to 
be a martyr, Doke's question could not be more direct. What the 
question implies is that the reverend is fully prepared to make 4 
martyr out of Gandhi, All he requires is his permission, This is 
Precisely what Rev. Doke’s biography was designed to do ~ tum 
‘Gandhi into a martyr, How did it do so? In the same way all sue 
cessful biographies of martyrs do and none less so than the New 
Testament. It highlighted the hardships and persecutions of Gan 
hi. It invented 2 fable that would show a martyred saint rising 
from the cross, nt w vanguish his enemies, but to spread a mes- 
sage of peace and non-violence, forgiveness of sins, and a call 10 
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love thy neighbor, By making a martyr out of Gandhi, Rev. Doke 
‘Store Genthi of allowing in England. By asking Gandhi if he 

is prepared to be a martyr, Doke is really asking him if he is ready 

tw be portrayed as one. While some might object that the question 

is of a different import and really asks if Gandhi is prepared to die 

for a cause, we would argue that the question is subtler. As Bishop 

‘Mathews implies in his own Gardhian scholarship, Rev. Doke was 

looking for a hero for his cause, He selected Gandhi knowing it 

‘would help the eause of Indians for the exploits of their hero 10 be 

‘known in England. Doke asks Gandhi if he is prepared to be a mat~ 

tyr because that is precisely what he intends to make of him 
through his biography. Gandhi will be shown to be a martyr, ‘The 
political power and influence to be gained from such a reputation 
will be enormous. What the revercnd really desires to know is 
‘whether Gandhi is prepared to bear the responsibility. The bio- 
‘graphical accounts of the racial train and coach incidents are now 
hatched as the means of poriraying his victimization, persecution, 
‘and martyrdom. On this hinges the crucifixion and resurrection of 
‘the martyr of the new religion, On the hasis of this story the exodus 
‘will begin. Only in this instance, it is not the slaves that are forced 
to leave, but their colonial masters, 

Why is it only at this juncture that we leam af the harrowing 
ordeals Gandhi was forced to endure under the racist apartheid 
laws of South Africa? Why have we no allusions to this incident 
prior to 1909? How is it that a man humiliated by the worst form of 
racial violence could neglect to mention it in aay of his writings 
before 1909? How is it that it does not appear even as-a diary entry 
prior to this date? Could a man suffering from the sting of racial 
intolerance and injustice simply forget about it for sixteen years? 
‘Would it not have won more converts to his cause to reveal the full 
extent of his hardship and adversity at an carlier date? Was there a 
political expedient in suppressing the incident? It does not seem 
likely. What could Gandhi possibly have to gain from suppressing 
dcuals of his life that would have served as his causus bel? 

‘What is more likely ig that Rev. Doke’s visit provided an op- 
portunity. The 1908 interview would have laid the foundation for 
Gandhi's martyrdom. This was the meeting that would give the 
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political opportunists the “opportunity” they were looking for. 
They would nike a martyr out of Gandhi to support their cause, 
All they had to do was make the story more convincing. ‘They 
Would promulgate a new faith, a new religion, a new ideology. To 
get it Off the ground, they requited a fable, story, a miracle. A 
death and resurrection motif was all that was requited. They would 
have their saint mariyred only to rise again from defeat, Tir saint 
‘would be subjected to the worst forms of humilistion such men of 
privilege could immagine, He would be denied access to first class 
travel. He would be forced to move to van compartments. He 
‘would be tossed of trains, He would be left to freeze half to death 
in railway station waiting rooms in the harshest and coldest of win 
ter nights, 

As for Satyagraha in South Africa and the Autobiography ac 
counts, why were they penned at this time? Was it undertaken sim- 
ply to keep Gandhi occupied while in prison? When one looks at 
historical figures writing while they are in prison, tere is usually a 
seditious motive behind their writing - the revolutionary is im- 
pelled to write out of a desire t be subversive, to undermine the 
regime, to deprive the ruling caste of its legitimacy, to provide the 
oppressed with a causus beli, and promote themselves as champi- 
fons of the cause of freedom. Gandhi's motives may have been no 
different, He certainly has cause for grievance and, unless saintly 
in his capacity to turn the other cheek, very probably has an axe 10 
‘grind, 1 is fascinating to see how the aecount of the racial train and 
‘coach incidents, never before referred to in any of Gandhi's diary 
‘oles, personal letters, or other writings, suddenly surfaces. Why 
‘now? Well, frst the facts suggest that they are fabricated. There- 
fore, there had to be a generational delay to ensure that those who 
knew the truth had died off before the lie could be disseminated, 
The other most obvious motive is that it had never been more po- 

lly expedient or timely. Now that he was facing the full brunt 
British colonial law, Gandhi could now legitimately refer to the 
entire history of racial intolerance and injustice that had affected 
his life in order to show a pattera and to highlight the extreme in- 
justice of his current plight. Under the scrutiny of the international 
‘community and press, the British would feel compelled to behave 
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respectably and to appear progressive. Policies would be adopted 
Highlighting thei mora superiorly to less humane colonial re- 
ggimes like the one in South Africa. Soon they would be beating 
themselves at their own game, withdrawing from India of their 
‘own volition $0 as not to lose their standing in the eyes of the 
world community and among subjects within the British Empire 
and Commonwealth. 

AAs stated in Chapter Four, Gandhi's Autobiography has another 
strange facet. He himself tells us in the introduction: 


[1k] is not my purpose to attempt a real auicbiography. 1 
simply want fo tell the story of my numerous experiments 
with truth... But I should certainly like to narrate my ex- 


periments in the spiritual field which are known only to 
myself, and from which 1 have derived such power as 1 
possess for working in the political field. 


So there, we have it, He is admitting unequivocally that he is 
not even attempting to undertake a real autobiography, but merely 
‘experimenting with the truth, which means that be is ire to oppor- 
tunistically play with the facts in whatever form he chooses in or- 
der to produce whatever effect he likes.' [anyone has a different 
interpretation of his words, we invite him to suggest one. The facts 
could not be plainer, Gandhi admits that he is not giving 1 factual 
account of events. In fact, he is not even attempting to do so. By 
his own admission, he is experimenting with the truth, which at 
best means that he is not telling the truth and at worst lying. But 
since he is on record in the introduction adkitting that he is mak- 
ing no attempt at a real autobiography but merely experimenting 
‘with the truth, we cannot call him a liar since he (san admitted tar 
‘An admitted liar has the virtue of being honest about his lies, OF 
‘course we are being facetious and have our tongues firmly planted 
in our checks, but irony is unavoidable an this point. It is simply 
laughable that the provocative introduction to @ work with en even 
more provocative title could have besn overlooked fer 30 long, Ar 
Autobiography: The Story of My Experiments With Truth is title 
selected by a man who is having a good joke at the world’s ex- 
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pense. He has chosen the title confident in the knowledge that only 
4 few initiates who are in on the scheme know his true face and 
have seen behind the mask, And he is equally confident that the 
rest of the world is so in the dark that they cannot see the face be- 
hind the mask even though he has taken the trouble to tell everyone 
that he is wearing one. The Story of My Experiments With Truth is 
4 provocative title that makes it clear to anyone with eyes to see 
‘with that he is not revealing his true self in a “real autobiography,” 
‘but is employing @ mask, a fagade, a persona in a self-confessed 
attempt at political opportunism, There is no other way of taking 
these words than to see his autobiography as an acknowledged lic- 
tion, To admit to his reader that he s not attempting to write a real 
autobiography, but merely experimenting with the truth is tanta- 
‘mount to confessing that his autobiography orients itself toward 
‘ruth rather as Dostoyevsky’s and Dicken’s novels do. In shor, itis 
‘a work of fiction and cannot be seen otherwise because of his own 
swords on the subject. One wonders how such a starting admission 
could have been overlooked by the previous generation of scholars. 
But then itis our observation that scholarship itself should come 
under the microscope of skeptical inquiry, since the scholarly come 
‘munity has found itself in error on a whole plethora of subjects 
‘over the centuries. 

So what is Ganchi playing at? Does he take us for fools? Is 
there any reason why he shouldn't? [¢ scems fair in hindsight for 
him not to expect much inquisitiveness from the scholarly commu 
nity. There is certainly no reason for him to have had higher expec- 
tations. The history of scholarship would have confimed in his 
mind that he had nothing to fear from posterity. Their ineptitude 
‘and incompetence would leave him unscathed and unmolested. 
Prior to the release of Gandhi: Behind the Mask of Divinity, there 
‘as barely an attempt to penctrate the fogade. In fact, people took 
the mask for the real McCoy. In fact, the word “persona,” referring 
to the mask worn by actors upon the stage. isthe same as that wom 
by the consummate actor Mahatma Gandhi, the mask pcople take 
for his true face. When are scholars going to wake up to what 
many among the “uneducated” masses in India already know, that 
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it was all a ruse, a charade, and theatrical revelry of Academy 
‘Awards proportions 

‘Consistency in torms of testimony is vital, If disparate accounts 
given by the same witness do not match, the natural reaction of ny 
investigator is to question the authenticity and truthfulness of the 
testimony. We simply wish to let the historical record speak for 
itself, We believe Gandhi has not been entirely on the level with 
the world. We believe that the historical record shows this. Gandhi 
has embeilished and sensationalized the events that took place in 
‘South Afiica a century ago out of political opportunism. It may be 
that this is justified, It may be that the ends justify the means. It 
may truly be the case that a whit lie in service of a higher and no- 
bier cause is a ie well told, We do not even intend to question this. 
Al that we are attempting to show is that Gandhi is exploiting the 
politics of victimization 1o his own advantage, staging his own 
‘drama as siate propaganda in an attempt to instill guilt in the 
imperialists and self-righteous conviction in the oppressed in hopes 
of hastening the day of liberation, 

It should be clear to the reader by now that Gandhi's testimony 
does not hold up under cross-examination, and if it does not hold 
‘up in a court of law, why should it be allowed 10 stand unchal- 
Jenged in an academic court? Subjecting Gandhi's four accounts of 
the racial train and cooch incidents thst allegedly took place in 
South Africa to skeptical inquiry illustrates that they don’t pass 
even the most basic tests of modem skepticism, There is nothing, 
consistent or reliable about any of his testimony. ‘The fact that it 
has survived this long without being challenged is truly incredible 
to us and should be equally so to 2 questioning world, What this 
points to is the fact that mass media and popular culture decide 
how popular a figure is going to be. You can’t blame the so-called 
ignorant masses for being duped by the popular image of an indi- 
‘vidual presented by the media on behalf of the Gandhi propaganda 
‘machine, for clearly the academic establishment is just ax guilty of 
perpetuating myths without subjecting them to proper scrutiny, 
Much of the myth surrounding Gandhi has been perpetuated by 
academies who are afraid of examining the issue 1o0 closely for 
fear of damaging their reputations or acsdemic standing. They 
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ddon’t want to be accused of maligning a hero or scanglalizing a sa- 
‘ered cow. Instead, they embrace the clichés, the purported stories 
and myths and add to the dung beap of lies tll it rises so high, it 
forms a veritable mountain, whicit, once erected, is difficult to te- 
move, requiring the bulldozers of a generation of skeptics to 1e- 
‘duce it to its proper size once more, 
__ To give an cxample of the literature that has been overlooked 
in the case, Edward Donald Carapbell was the stationmaster at the 
Pietermaritzburg station in 1893." In his book, he has recorded a 
sensational incident that took place in June 1893 at the Pieter- 
‘maritzburg tain station dealing with an engine and its operator.” 
Keep in mind that this is the same year that the purported train in- 
‘cident at the same station Was supposed to have occurred, ‘The in- 
ccident recorded by the stationmuster has nothing to do with Gan- 
hi, This is important, This book was written in 1951 long after 
‘Campbell had retired and during the ensuing years after 1893 when 
Gandhi had become world famous and the train incident at Pieter- 
‘maritzburg had become well known, and afler Gandhi, the greatest 
leader of the twentieth century, had been assassinated in 1948 ~ a 
sequence of evens that Campbell could not have possibly missed. 
Given allthis, he failed to mention even a word on the ineident that 
hhad allegedly taken place atthe time when he himsclf was the sta- 
‘ionmasicr at Pietermaritzburg. This only means that for Campbell 
‘nothing had tanspired in June 1893 related to Gandhi of any kind. 
Further testimony for the mountain of testimony overlooked by 
Gandhian scholars of the 20th century is the article by FET, 
Krause, “Gandhiji in South Attica” which was written after Gan- 
dhi’s assassination in 1948, In this article, he offered a bricf ac- 
count of his own background, “It was in 1893 that I retumed from 
Europe where I had been studying law, and started practice as an 
Advocate of the Old High Court of the South African Republic at 
Pretoria. I had taken a law degree in Holland, and had also been 
called to the English Bar, having been a student at the Middle 
Temple, London.™* 
igo Mt Makes thi acl go important is that he met Gain 
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I believe it was in 1893 when I met him in Pretoria, A 
brother of mine, Dr. A.E.J. Krause, was then the Attorney 
General of the Republic. The law at that time was that so 
native was allowed to be at large, especially at night, with- 
‘out being in possession of a pass from a white man. The 
police had a right to stop any native and to demand his pass 
ang, ithe could not produce one, he could be arrested, fined 
ot imprisoned as if he had committed a criminal offence, 
[Gandhi] was liable to the same restrictive laws and $0, (0 
protect him, my brother granted him a Certificate of Es- 
temption. | remember an incident which oceurred when my 
brother had invited him one night to dinner. The natives, 
serving atthe table, protested at being called upon vo attend 
to an Indian, and it was only after it had been explained to 
them that [Gandhi] was a great man, just like a native chief, 
thot they were prepared to continue their services,” 


‘What intrigues us is that Mr. Krause bad met Gandhi in 1893 in 
Pretoria. This had to be within days after Gandhi hac landedt in 
Pretoria after allegedty going through a series of racial assaults 
during his joumey 1 Pretoria. If Gand 
ally correet, there is no way that Krause could have possibly been 
oblivious i the bruises or other objective signs of injury that Gan- 
hi must lave sustained on his body. Moreover, if the racial en- 
Counters were accurate, Gandhi could not have resisted relating his 
story to Krause, And Krause would have mentioned it here in this 
article. Due to his complete silence on these alleged train and 
‘coach incidents, there is only one logical conclusion one can reach: 
‘The purported racial incidents never took place. Gandhi fabricated 
the entire story in order to represent himself as a victim of racial 
violence and discrimination, deriving direct benefit from the pol 
tics of victimization. In addition to this rather damning omission, 
his brief account, F.E-T. Krause offers his impressions of Gan- 
hi, whom he claims to have met on several occasions. 1 was in 
his official capacity as the State Prosecutor at Johannesburg that 
Mr. Krause came to know him. The nature of their relationship ap- 
pears jo have been strictly one of business and was spparently of 
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‘an official, legal and political nature. There is no hint of any kind 
‘of Intimacy or friendship in the account, though itis clear that Mr, 
Krause appears to have held Mr, Gandhi in high regard and to have 
respected him deeply. Itis clear, however, from his testimony that 
itis in an official capacity thet he came to know Gandhi: “In 1896, 
1 was appointed the Stale Prosecutor at Johannesburg, and since 
that time and until the Anglo-Boer War in 1899, 1 had many oppor- 
tunities of meeting Gandh.”° We are left in no doube then that this 
‘man knows Gandhi personally and counts himself a competent 
judge of both his polit 


Mr. Krause begins his account with the statement “small things 
often have great repercussions.”” To be subjected to racial dis- 
crimination is hardly a “small thing” as Mr. Krause calls it. Being a 
white man of privilege and never having tasted the bittemess of 
such 1 painful experience, Mr. Krause would of course be inclined 
1 regard racial discrimination as a small matter. What the account 
aiven to us by Mr, Krause indicates is that Gandhi is not so much 
offended by the fact that apartheid laws exist and that peopk: of 
color are forced ta carry security passes, but that these laws applied 
to Gandhi and his fellow Indians, whom Krause informs us. he ap- 
parently viewed as a caste separate and above that of native [black] 
South Africans, The law that angered Gandhi was « law restricting 
the freedoms of the South African natives, It is doubtful whether 
Gandhi would have shown any objection to the law hac its juris- 
diction not extended to other people of color, which ultimately in- 
cluded himself and other Indians, Mr. Krause, then State Prosecu- 
‘or of Johannesburg, a clear authority on the law, describes the se~ 
curity nw as given above. 

itso happens that Mr. Krause’s brother was the Attorney Gen- 
ral of the Republic, This served Gandhi well apparently as he 
could gain certain privileges through the association, which were 
unavailable to people less well connected. Mr. Krause recounts 
how it was only through the intervention of his brother, Dr, A.EJ. 
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Krause, the Attorney General, that Gandhi was able to obtain a 
level of immunity from the restrictive laws then in place. 

What is clear here isthe fact that it is mot the law itseif that of 
fended Gandbi on moral grounds. What apparently offended Gan- 
hi, according to Krause, is the fact that the apartheid laws npplied 
to him, and by extension, his people: 


‘The impression | formed was that he resented the fact that 
his people should be and were placed in the same category 
1s the uncivilized and primitive native, und that they should 
consequently be subject to the same restrictive laws. 1 be- 
lieve the inference is justified that when on his frst visit 10 
the Transvaal he found that the civilized ancl educated In- 
dian, by reason only of the colour of his skin, was looked 
upon as an inferior human being, that it was this cireum- 
stance which was the spark which fired him with that reso- 
lution to devote all his life and energy to right the wrongs 
of his people.” 


‘One wonders if the catalyst for Gandhi's civil rights battle was 
truly humanitarian or whether it was rather the personal injuries 
and slights he had suffered that became the impetus for his daunt- 
Jess fight. Indeed, Krause’s unintended paradoxical remark per- 
fectly sums up the ironic hypocrisy of Gandhi's own hunsan rights 
position. It should be clear then, that Mr, Gandhi's motivations 
Were predicated on “selfish” and not “unselfish” motives since he 
held himself and his people to be superior to-the South African na 
tives, as indicated by Krause’s own inference and we quote: 


| believe the inference is justified that when on his first 
visit to the Transvaal he found that the civilized and ed- 
cated Indian, by reason only of the colour of his skin, was 
looked upon as an inferior human being, tha it was this cit- 
‘cumstance which was the spark which fired him with that 
resolution to devote ll his life and energy to right the 
‘wrangs of his people” 
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Before the advent of Satyagraha in South Africa and the Auio- 
biography’ in India, one biography in particular alluded to this se- 
ries of racial train incidents as follows: 


Journeying to the Transvaal in a railway train, the guard 
unceremoniously ordered him to quit the first-class com- 
partment, though he had paid for it, and belake himsel? 10 
the van. Refusing, he was brutally dragged out with his lig- 
gauge. And the train at once steamed off. All this was on 
British soil! In the Transvaal itself things were even worse. 
‘As he was sitting on the box of a coach on the way to Pre- 
toria, the guard asked him to dismount because he wanted 
to smoke there. A refusal brought two consecutive blows in 
quick succession," 


Based on the weight of evidence and proper and due analysis, 
‘we can say thatthe racial incidents on boacd the trains and coaches 
didnot take place. These lies had theie inception in the face-to-face 
-mcetinys thal took place between Doke and Gandhi in 1908, mect- 
ings through which the first scod of “martyrdom” was laid in Gian- 
<hi’s mind. From there, the building of the “martyrdom complex” 
‘within Gandhi continued to grow and shape itself in conformity to 
the surrounding political situation in British India, What Gandhi 
has left us is the composite story of his racial incidents concocted 
circumspectly over the years. That the individual attains martye- 
ddom means that the individual has died for the eause. However, in 
Gandhi's ease, the word was ingeniously applied to mean martyr- 
ddom through suffering. In other words, martyrdom without actual 
death! We have been able to reconstruct the different steps of Gan 
dis composite story fom the fallowing: 

After Rev. Doke planted the “mariye” idea in Gandhi's mind 
‘and he accepted it, he looked back into the past 10 see what racial 
incidents had actually transpired in South Africa. He remembered 
the incident of Tyab Mohamed wie foced racism when forced t0 
‘move from his compartment three times in a single night's train 
journey in November 1893."" Gandhi took that incident and trans 
Posed it into his own life in June 1893, The ihre humiliations of 
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‘Tyab Mohamed were converted into the three humiliations of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, incidents he purportedly faced on his three-day 
journey ftom Durban to Pretoria as evident in the 1909 account of 
the biography uuthored by Doke. To this inventively wansposed 
story, he added the assault of 1908 that occurred at the hands of a 
Pathan, replacing this burly Pathan with the burly Dutchman: 


(1) Eviction from the train at the Pietermaritzburg train sta 
tion. 

(2) Facing racism on the stagecoach only to be followed by 
the assault of the Dutchman, 

3) Experiencing racial discrimination at the Grand Na- 
tional Hotel, 


The first stags of the composite siory had begun. The vietim 
‘who went by the name Tyab Mohamed had his name and identity 
changed to M. K. Gandhi, Next, the assailant who went by the 
zame of Mir Alam (the Pathan) had his name and identity changed 
to the unnamed Dutchman. This first stage of the story could have 
remained intact and functional as long as no one in South Africa 
found out about it. It should not surprise us that Gandhi gid not 
promote Doke’s book in South Africa lest it should jeopardize the 
“martyr complex” of his own invention. You can see there were 
very good reasons for this, Keep in mind that at this stage of the 
political agenda, Gandhi is embroiled in the Satyagraha war 
against the white minority government, and as a consequence, he 
tnd his associates faced a minor racial incident in September of 
1913. Because of this minor incident, Gandhi wrote a letter of 
complain to the General Manager of the railways, This 1909 stage 
of the composite story remained intact forthe rest of Gandhi's time 
in South Africa until 1914 when he left for India via England. 

In India, in 1919, Gandhi turned ageinst the British colonial 
government. The polities resulted fiom that required that the “mar- 
tyr complex” of 1909 composite story be readapied to a new set of 
political circumstances - requiring an entirely new embellishment. 
‘Therefore, the idea of martyrdom took on a whole new scope for 
Gandhi in light of the fight against British colonisl rule. From that 
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paint, he decided to add to the composite stories already enshrined 
in the Saiyagraha in South Africa and in the Autobiography and 
seduce an entire generation with his hag of tricks, 

‘To concoct this new fabrication, he added the incident of Sep- 
tember 1913 to the original 1909 composite story. Thas, in the ac- 
counts of Safyagraha in South Africa and the Awobiography, we 
see the new additions of “General Manager” and “Indians.” ‘The 
lettcr that Gandhi actually sent to the General Manager in Septem 
ber 1913 was transposed to June 1893 and appeared in both the 
Satyagraha in South Africa wnd Auobingraphy accounts, "The 
‘company of Indians who were with him on the railway platform in 
September 1913 was transported in the time machine back to the 
alleged incident of June 1893. Their presence is thereby felt in both 
the Saivagraha and Autobiography accounts and they are seen fic= 
ing discrimination routinely. For the benefit of his religiously in= 
duced readers both in India and abroad, he made the Aufobiogra- 
iy account considerably longer and more complicated by bringing 

new aciors strategically placed to render the story of heactbreak~ 
ing racism more drumatic and believable. This account hud the de- 
sired impact: An appreciation in the minds of the readers of Gan- 
dhi's “martyr complex.” 

It appears that Gandhi never paid attention to the fact that his 
new additions to the composite story are inconsistent and some 
downright contradictory with his earlier account given in the 1909 
story or perhaps he simply didn’t care. Or he knew that the reli- 
‘gious nature of his Autobiography would have such a profound ef- 
fect on the consciousness of the world that no ane would question 
the accuracy nor the veracity of his claims. As it tumed out, Gan- 
ddhi assumed rightly, There must have been another factor lurking 
in the back of his mind, and that was that those persons who had 
‘been in South Africa and had known the true Gandhi, had died by 
the time the Saryagraha in South Africa and the Autobiography 
accounts surfaced. So it seems Gandhi was safe from anyone in 
‘South Aftica who could refute the composite stories that gave ere- 
dence to the “martyr complex” he wished to cultivate, 

As this composite story assumes larger proportions in the Au 
tobiography account, this brings us to 193K when Reverend John 
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Molt interviewed Gandhi? Perhaps being unprepared and put on 
the spot, Gandhi couldn't remember all the details of the complex 
composite story. Or perhaps he did not want to leave exposed the 
intricate web of stories that he had established carlier. Whatever 
the actual case may be, he added another twist to the story by cam- 
uflaging his previous embellishments by limiting the story given 
in response to Moit’s question on the train and couch incidents to a 
‘mere three acts, namely, evietion from the train, a confrontation 
with a white maa in the room, and an assault by 2 coachman. AS a 
result of this new racial twist and because of Rey. Mott and his 
popularity within the Christian churches, this 1938 account re- 
ceived more notoriety among the clergy. Unfortunately, no one 
within the ranks of the clergy ever set out to verify the validity of 
these incidents, In fact, in Gandhi's mind, this 1938 account was 
‘evidently meant to arouse the guilty conscience of the white man, 
‘who at the time was generally presumed fo be perpetuating racial 
hatred against people of color, 

‘We are the first people in history to have questioned the racial 
train and coach incidents, However, we are not the first in history 
to recognize Ganchi's ability to streich the truth. Gandhi’ propen 
sity 10 concoct fables is mentioned in at Ieast two other places," 
Given the lack of evidence for the purported racial incidents that 
took place on the trains and coaches, we must ask another difficult 
question: Did Gandhi travel by train and coach from Durban to 
Pretoria in June 1893? Mr. Mahadevan, a reputable Gandhian 
scholar believes that Gandhi traveled to Pretoria not in June but 
‘sometinie later.'* Athalye, who authored the book, The Life of Ma- 
Iatre Genedhi, ove ofthe frst biographies of Gandhi following his 
retum to India in 1915, reported that Gandhi boarded the train at 
ictermaritzburg (instead of at Durban) and that is at this time that 
the racial incident ensued.'* Athalye’s book was published before 
both Gandhi's Satpagraha in South Africa and the Autobiography. 
en the nature and the extent of Gandhi's “experiments with the 
truth” we need to ask ourselyes: Is it possible now to write an ac~ 
‘curate biography’ Given the lapse of time and confounded by the 
real possibility of more lies scattered throughout the Gandhi ac- 
counts ~ all well guarded by the Gandhi propaganda machine - the 
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task of writing an accurate biography of Gandhi will certainly be 
challenging for the next generation of scholars.” This task has 
only been further complicated by Gandhi’s already well-oiled 
propaganda machine, which bas tuned out the most remarkable 
products, consistent with his own experiments with the truth. The 
comment of Berard Aluwihari is perhaps the best example of this. 
‘The compleaities of the scholarly task of putting Gandhi's life to 
rights has only been made more monumental by the glorifications 
and deifications of the counterfeit saint by Aluwihari, one of Gan- 
dhi’s team to personally assist and serve him in England while at- 
tending the Round Table Conference in 1931, It was this particular 
member of Gandhi’s public relations team who would engage in 
the shameless task of deifying and hestifying every letter in Gan- 
dhi's name with a childish acronym, the exercise of an adolescent 
‘mind whose dispensation is on a par with the simple-minded flock 
‘of people that soak up such drivel like a sponge. Just read Aluwi- 
‘huri’s acronym yourself and reflect on the Sheer banality of the ex- 
, Which is as childish and simple-minded a version of the 
‘man and his life as you could hope to find: 


G for God 
A for Ass 

N for Noodle 
D for Devil 
1 for Hell 

I for Idi 


I. would be comforting if only schoolteachers and their impres- 
sionable young pupils embraced these quaint and innceent nursery 
rhyme versions of history, but it is with the very same simple- 
mindedness that so many university professors aceept this baby 
formula and lap it up. Itis they who repeat the slogans like those of 
Einstein, “Generations to come will scarce helieve that such 2 are 
as this walked the earth in flesh and blood” as though it were a 
‘mantra for endowing one with enlightenment as opposed to a slo- 
zzan for programming the mind. To repeat Goebbels, “Repeat a lic 
‘often enough and people will believe it.” 


—_—_— 
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‘NOTES 


For example while ingiting oto the incident at lahston's Family Hotel in 

Pretoria, a rezoréed in Ganni's Autobiography, we found tha Gani as eis~ 
represented the faci once again LW, Ritch, one of the white associates of 
Gandhi in South Aftica states that he fst met Gandhi in 1895, aod some con~ 
siderable time afler tha, he Aimucif helped Gandhi to find lodgings a hotel 
‘owned by Heath - a well known hoel owner in Johannesburg, The details of 
Rites account are remarkably similar to those described by Geni im his a= 
count of what allegedly transpired at Jofrston's Fanaly Hetel in 1893. See faci 
dens of Candy's Life, edited by Chasrashankat Shukla, Vora and Co, Pub, 
lombay, 1989, pp, 287-91. 
» Burnet Briton, Gandhi Arrives (x Sout Africa. Canton, Maine: Greenest 
ok, 190, pays 20. Ina perwoealcommanicaton the author has confined of 
Mr, Canapbel a the station-masier of Phtermaritzburg railway station a 1893, 
and provided a book reference of Who's Who in Nata (1906), 


* Edward D. Campbell The Birth and Development of the Naval Ratvays 
Pietermarivhurg: Shuter and Shooter, 1951, p. 132. 


* Quoted in Reminiscences of Gand, edited by Chandrasarker Shukls, Vor 
and Co, Pub,, Bombay, 1951, 157 


“oa piss, 
Tid p 160. 
"Wi. 160 


* Ibid, p. 160. 
* id. p- 160, 


© Taken from Makaima Gandhi His Life, Wrtinas, and Speeches. Ganesh & 
Co, Matas 1921, page 13. The chapter is tiled “Mohandas Kacamchand Gan 
adh: A Sketch of iis life and Carer.” Natesan and his assocttes in south Tacha 
‘most probably wrote this book, Whether Gandhi was consubed and approved it 
‘snot own to date, 


8) CWMG 1, #106, p. 420. On a different note, ina thesie atthe University of 
‘Natal (2002), tied, “Turbans and Top Hats; ian Inuerpreters inthe Celuny of 
[Natal 1880-1910," Prinisha Badasty, the author, mentioned the exse of an Ine 
idan, named David Vinden (1839-1919), who encountered racial meident on 
the Natal milway on October 19, 1906, Badssy observe that this incident was 
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surkingly reminiscent of the incident Mahainsa Gandhi parporcdly sulered as 
shosen in the fllm "Ganchi” We find tht the case of Vieden has no commaonal- 
fay with the ease of Gandhi wheter inthe movie or otherwise, 


"tts clea roms reading Reverend Jon Mot's biography that in spe of some 
‘ot his reservations about Gandhi's stand on Christianity anit sionary ac 
{wiles he never knew about the Hes pertaining to the 1883 racial incidents tha 
Gandhi bad commnicated to him. 


Hany F. Field. Aer Mother Jneia. Londen: Jonathan Cape sid Company, 
1939, 


"OTK, Mahadevan. The Year of the Phoente: Gamdli'e Pitot Your in Sonth 
fica, 1998-1884, Chao: World Without Was Publishers, 1982, 


Ibid, p38 


DY, Athalye. The Life of Makaima Gand. Poona, India: Swadesbi Publish- 
ing Company, 1923 (Ist edition); 2nd edition a 1926, 


© Another example wort reading is tat of Rev. Martin Lutter King. Jt. wi 
<sliered a Palm Sandy Sermon on Mach 22, 1850 atthe Deer Avera Bap 
{st Chureh jest ays fer he had retred from tna. This se only sera 
twhich King refered in some detail to the events of Gandhi's i infin the 
racial tain imide “And ene day be [Gath] wasting vain to Pretoria 
ad he ha first-class accommodations on that wun. And wen they came (0 
{ook ap the kes thy noiod that he was an Tedlan, that he had a Brow fe, 
sri they told hi to ge oa and move ott the frets aeconmodivon ha 
‘he waer" wappoid to he there And Gand¥i that day rofused to move, ad 
‘hey thew him ff dhe train. Ard dere, in that col station Wat oh, he sey 
al night and he std meditating om his plight an the plight of bis people. 
‘Ane decded Grea that pint on tha! he Would sever aubeak himself igus 
tie, oF to explotton.. AS he started organizing his forces in Souty Aca, ne 
read the Serion on the Mount..." [The Papers of Martin Lathe King Jr Vol 

line 5: Threshohd ofa New Decade, Jomuary 1959-December 1960. Herel 

University of Caria Press, 2008, pp. 145-187] 


Horace Alexander. Gundhi Trongh Western Eyes, Philadelphia, PA: New 
Society Publishers, 1984, page 84 fh With respect to Alawihai's acronym, 
‘Agata Hayrson belioves that "N starls for “No ane” Bernard Alu had 
‘accompaied Gandhi ftom India und returned to Tadia with Gara and his nc 
‘companying entourage [Tk Amsericanizaion of Gandhi, pp. 268-69] 
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Conclusion 


Modern Echoes 


DM ays Kumar is the Chic Minter of Una Prades, n= 
dia’s most populous state, Ahough she is from the lowest 
‘caste, once called “Untouchables,” she has been successful enough 
to be counted by Forhes magazine in 2008 as S9th out of the 100th 
‘most powerful women in the worid.' Mayawati is a profound ex- 
‘ception in India, where the vast majority of Untouchables. and 
cother lower castes live in extreme poverty. In 2007, she had hard 
‘words for Gandhi, blaming him for planting the seeds of division 
within India: “It was he (Gandhi) who gave the name Harijan to 
people from lower castes end weaker sections of society, He di- 
‘vided Indian society into two eategories ~ the weaker sections and 
‘upper castes."” [Editor's note: See Appendix V for an explanation 
of Harijan, 

On ie hand, there is Narencra Modi, the upper-easte 
Chief Minister of Gujarat, Gandhi's home state. In 2007, he 
‘claimed: “We Gujaratis are followers of Mahatma Gandhi, We are 
peace loving people.” Jewish-American joumalist Robert Kaplan 
profiled Narendra Modi “India’s New Face.” an April 2009 article 
published in The Ailantic magazine. Kaplan described Modi as 
‘the brightest star ia the Hindu-chauvinist Bharatiya Janata Party,” 
saying: 


“Under Modi, Gujarat has boeeme an economic dynamo, 
But he also presided over India’s worst communal riots in 
decades, a 2002 slaughter that left almost 2,000 Mustims 
dead. Exploiting the insecurities and tensions stoked by In- 
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dlia's opening to the world, Modi has turned his state into a 
stronghold of Hindu extremism, shredding Gandhi's vision 
of secular coexistence in the process. One day, he could be 
governing the world’s largest democracy.’ 


Modi has been denied a visa twice by the U.S. Stale Depart- 
‘ment because of his unquestionable complicity in the 2002 Hindu 
pogrom in Gujarat. Yet he is poised to possibly become Prime 
Miniser of India, This gets at the core issue of how India can pro- 
duce @ leades who is simuliancously a staunch proponent of Hindu 
extremism and yet claims to be a follower of Gandhi. Are politi 
<sians like Modi actually adhering to the mythical image of Gandhi 
‘or are they simply perpetuating the Gandhian experimentation with 
the truth’? 

‘Whatever the answer, Modis ease is one example of how nu- 
clear Indis, despite being an emerging world power, remains 
deeply divided along caste and religious lines, Aer reading this 
bbook, one ean certainly sympathize with Mayawati's belief that 
Gandhi's racial views harmed the Dalits. AS Mayawati asserted, 
Gandhi bears much responsibility for the strife in India, which is 
‘why we need an in-depth analysis of his myth. 

Gani has clearly divided prominent Indian leaders of varying 
castes, This is the way throughout much of India, where those who 
invoke Gandhi generally do so to justify actions contrary to his 
‘mythical image. A good example is the former prime minister, In- 
dira Gandhi (no relation 10 Mohandas). In 1984, on Indira Gan- 
dhi’s orders, the Indian Army attacked the carly 17th century 
Golden Temple in Amritsar, resulting in the deaths of thousands of 
Sikhs. In an interview with Time magazine about the attack, Indira 
‘Gandhi deepened the debate on Gandhi when she suid: “Mahatma 
Gandhi, in his time, accepted that necessity.” This comment ap- 
pears specifically crafted to justify the bloody attack while pacify- 
the Westem mind by masking the violence with the peaceful 
image of Gandhi. 

To see jus! how Gandhi influenced Indian society, we need 
only look at the condition of the country today, Although Modi 
claims Gujeratis are “peace loving people,” the reality is that Guja- 
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rat, like the rest of India, is wracked by anti-minority violence. 
Whether Buddhist, Christian, Dalit, Muslim, or Sikh, every Indian 
‘minority is threatened by consistent and frequent persecution and 
state-sponsored Hindu pogroms. Ammesty International, Human 
Rights Watch, and other groups have published thousands of pages 
documenting the endemic persecution of Indian minorities. We 
‘will present a few examples of the violence, which has gone prac- 
tically unchecked since 1947. 

Ih March 2009, two Dalit men were hacked to death for at 
tempting to worship at a Hindu temple.® Fundamentalist Hindus 
brutalized the Christian community of Orissa in the suramer of 
2008, raping, torturing, and murdering Christians while buming, 
‘thousands of their homes and churches.’ The 2002 Gujarat pogrom 
resulted in the murder of up t0 2000 Muslims, many of who were 
‘gang raped or bumed alive by Hindu fundamentalists.” In 1992, a 
huge mob of Bharatiya Janata Party members and other Hindu nia- 
tionalists destroyed Bubri Masiid, a 16th century [Muslira] mosque 
in Uttar Pradesh.’ There are many more such examples we could 
coffer, but for reasons of brevity we will end here. 

Gandhi is considered the Father of Nonviolence. He is also 
honored within India as Rashtrapita or “Father of the Nation.” Yet 
India is torn by ongoing anti-minority violence, which sparks a 
question. Why is India, of whieh Gandhi is the Rashtrapita, so vio- 
lent? Perhaps if India placed any real value on the myth of Gandhi 
the world would see an actual transformation of India into an in- 
ternally peaceful nation. Instead, we are left with an India which 
reflects the real (and disturbingly racist) Gandhi far more aceu- 
rately than the mythical Gandhi. 

“The constitution of India is heavily influenced by the “Father 
of the Nation's” ideology. Indeed, he helped to lay the framework 
for constitutionally mandated anti-rinority policy. On December 
4, 1947, Gandhi explained his expansionist ideal for Hinduism, 
saying: “It cannot be said that Sikhism, Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism are separate religions, All these four faiths andl their off 
shoots are one, Hinduism is an ocean into which all the rivers run. 
Ii can absorb Islam and Christianity and all the other religions and 
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‘only then ean it become an ocean. Otherwise it remains merely 
stream along which large ships cannot ply.""” 

This philosophy was enshrined in Article 25 of India’s Consti- 
tution, which reads: 


25. Freedom of conscience and free profession, practice 


(1) Subject to public order, morality and health and to the 
‘other provisions of this Part, all persons are equally entitled 
to freedom of conscience and the right freely 10 profess, 
practise and propsgate religion, 


(2) Nothing in this article shall affect the operation of any 
existing law or prevent the State from making any law: 


(@) regulating or restric 
cal or other secular uct 
religious practice; 


4g any economic, financial, polti- 
ly which may be associated with 


(b) providing for social welfare and reform or the throwing 
‘open of Hindu religious institutions of a public character to 
all classes and sections of Hindus. 


Explanation L.- The wearing and carrying of kirpans shall 
be deemed to be included in the profession of the Sikh re- 
ligion. 


Explanation IL- In sub-clause (b) of clause (2), the refer. 
‘ence to Hindus shall be construed as including a refer- 
‘ence to persons professing the Sibh, Jaina or Buddhist re~ 
Ugion, and the reference to Hindu religious institutions 
shall be comstraed accordingly emphasis added}. 


When one refleete on Article 25, it is clearly tantamount to a 
bloodless genocide against India’s minorities. With the stroke of a 
pen, it seeks to forcibly convert the listed minorities to Hinduism. 
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‘Those minorities who challenge their classification as “Hindus” 
face harsh rebuke by the military mipht of the nuclear Indian state, 
Considering the underlying Gancihian philesophy of Article 25. the 
forced identification of even Muslims and Christians as “Hindus” 
is not off the charts. If Gandhi was truly « civil rights model who 
loved unity, why does his philosophy as written into the Indian 
Constitution seek to force non-Hindus to adopt his religion’? 

Gandhi's fast and loose handling of the truth, which he called 
“experimentation,” has gone unchallenged for too long. Gandhi 
produced such a potent experiment that it caused his victims 10 
consider their vietimizer a hero while many others sing his praises. 
Now we must ask whether the experimentation with the truth has 
stopped” Is the laborstory where Ganchi mixed his potions of 
‘uth, halftruth, and lies closed? Or do others toil in that same 
laboratory to carry on his work with greater potency? 

Many who accept the reality of Gandhi's racism in South AF 
rica also frequently ask if he changed later in life, They suggest 
that perhaps at some point Gandhi repented of his ways, made 
amends, and altered his behavior from then on. However, May- 
awati’s observations are hased on actions years later in India, far 
fiom the shores of South Aftics. Furthermore, Gandhi's writings 
nowhere contain anything even remotely resembling an apology 
Tor oF repudiation of his actions in South Africa, He was consistent 
in his racial and religious views from Affica to India, advocating 
fan Indo-Aryen purity of race ideology the entire time, A sampling 
of that consistency can be seen in Appendix V. Furthermore, even 
at the height of his popularity as a messiah of nonviolence, Gandhi 
toyed with violence, as documented in Appendix VI, 

Blacks throughout the world have been twice victimized by 
Gandhi: first by Gandhi himself and then by his “propagandhi.” 
Even after helping lay the foundation for apertheid in South Attica, 
Gandhi found a way to do more harm by then rewriting history and 
casting himself as a champion of black civil rights. Sentletse Di- 
‘akanyo, a young, black South African columnist for the Mail & 
Guardian online, reflected on this suggestion in a 2008 article, He 
wrote: 
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‘The greatest injustice against the struggle for liberation of 
black people was the projection of Mahalma Gandhi as 
‘committed to a cause against segregation. It is a fallacy that 
Gandhi in his struggles had any interests of black people at 
heart, His was @ selfish cause to advance interests of Indi- 
ans while encouraging continuing subjugation of black 
people... To continve to honour and celebrate this man isto 
insult humanity!" 


Can society continue to view Gandhi as the great Mahatma 
found in his myths? So far, we have proved that Gandhi fabricated 
the train ineident, promoted racism and segregation in South Af- 
rica, fought in a war to suppress blacks, and may have even lied 
about the Brahmacharya vow. Despite that, he is continually 
propagated as a hero for the black community and portrayed as a 
Great Soul (Mahatma), At this point we have n0 choice but to ask: 
isit possible that Gandhi was no Mahatma? 

Indeed, we must ask many hard questions. Are blacks today 
made to feel an unresolved debt for Gandhi’s mythical sacrifices? 
‘Who benefits from continued propagation of Gandhi? Who funded 
the “Gandhi” film, which was the single most influential tool in 
spreading the Gandhi myth? Who pays for the hundreds of Gan 
statues which dot our globe (see Plate 7). Academics, politicians, 
civil rights activists, black leaders and religious figures need to 
seek answers to these questions, Furthermore, the world must ad- 
dress the issue of Gandhi and confront his proponents, who decep- 
lively cultivate African gratitude (see Plate 8) with the modern-day 
toys and trinkets of the Gandhi myth, 

In June 2007, the United Nations passed a resolution declaring 
October 2, Gankihi's bintday, an “International Day of Non- 
Violence.” India sponsored the resolution and Anand Sharma, In- 
dia's Minister of State for External Affairs atthe time, introduced it 
othe U.N, General Assembly, In his remarks, Sharma said Gandhi 
pursued "se just and cquitable world where people live with dignity 
‘and in peace and harmony with each other in diverse and plural- 
istic socicties”"* This resolution is yet another traphy on the shelf 
for those propagating Gandhi, demanding a study of how his pro- 
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ponents benefit from this propagetion? Do his proponents sincerely 
believe they ean continue Gandhi’s experiment without addressing 
his historical past? 

Many people insist that the Gandhi myth has inspired much 
good in this world and should therefore be allowed to remain in- 
lact, Why ruin a good story, even if it's not true? In fact, if Gan- 
ddhians practiced what they preached, there might be litte reason to 
expose Gandhi. However, we all too frequently find Gandhi's pro- 
Ponents emulating his tactic of preaching peace with his mouth 
while practicing violence and prejudice with his hands. Like eount- 
less other nations which bear no allegiance to Gandhi, India re- 
mains torn by violence and racial strife. Gandhi's proponents con- 
sistently use his “Father of Nonviolence” image to conceal their 
underlying exercises of violeace and prejudice, This is evidenced 
by everyone from Narendra Modi to Indira Gandhi, who employ 
Gandhi’s faux persona to mask the ongoing persecution of minori- 
ties within Indi 

“The peace movement in particular needs to seriously reexamine 
Gandhi. No other figure has eared a higher place within that 
‘movement than Mohandas Gandhi, who is unfortunately essen- 
tially credited as the founding father of modem day peace activ- 
ism, Sadly, this means the movement's ideological foundations lie 
over deadly fault lines. As more and more people become aware of 
the historical Gandhi, the peace movement risks global skepticism 
of its noble cause because of its close association with the man 

Justice for those harmed by Gandhi's anti-biack activism de- 
‘mands that the truth be told. According wo Sentletse Diakanyo, 
promoting Gandhi as a civil rights hero is “the greatest injustice 
‘against the strugale for liberation of black people” Considering all 
this, we nre reminded of Dr. Martin Luther King, J.’s words, when 
the wrote: “Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere.” 
Exposing the iruth sbout Gandhi, therefore, should be done not 
‘only to prevent people from using his image to mask their ques- 
tionable activities, but also simply for the sake of justice, 

Dr, King fought and died to give civil rights to American 
blacks, boldly standing in the path of racism. His efforts ben 
millions, inspiring civil rights struggles for minorities in. America 
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tand around the world, People particularly remember Dr. King's 
famous speech, in which he said: “I have & dream that my four lite 
Ue children will one day live in @ nation where they will not be 
judged by the color of their skin but by the content of their charac- 
oe 

In 1905, ten years after his post office segrepation victory, 
‘Gandhi expressed his own dream, He wrote to the Minister of Edue 
cation to complain about a decision to integrate Indian and black 
schoolchildren, saying: “The decision to open the school fr all 
Coloured children is unjust to the Indian community, and is a de- 
parture from the assurance given... that the school will be reserved 
‘or Indian children only.”"? 

‘The paths charted by King and Gandhi were starkly divergent, 
never to meet, King’s path leads to a belief in all men being exc: 
ated equal, while Gandhi's path teaches that all men are forever 
unequal. We should celebrate men like Dr. King. who spoke, be- 
Tieved, and lived his nonviolent mesae of racial justice and a 
color-blind society, not men like Gandhi who spent decades pro- 
moting racial segregation and fought to suppress minority rights. 

Gandhi's myth warrants serious academic investigation, Rather 
than accepting the myth as a "good story," our civilization has a 
moral obligatian to own up to the truth sbout Gandhi, Simultane- 
‘ously, we must also decry the unacceptable propagation of Gandhi, 
If'we refuse to do 50, we risk becoming willing participants in the 
‘ongoing experimentation with truth and its consequences. Porpetu- 
ating the myth merely displaces past hernes and those yet to come 
who truly deserve to be honored, 

Gandhi has been placed on a pedestal as the champion of non- 
violence, peace, diversity and pluralism. Yet whomever out civil 
zation chooses to place on that pedestal is a reflection of what we 
believe, When we honor and even bow down to the person on that 
pedestal, we are implicitly agreving with their actions and beliefs. 
‘This fact should inspire a call for deeper examination of Gandhi, 
who has been so frequently equated with Jesus, Buddha, and Mo- 
hammed. Does he deserve to be on that pedestal? This is a verdict 
‘our civilization must make as we progress and evolve 
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Glossary 


‘Ahimsa: “Nonviolence.” 

Avatar: A god incarnated in a human form. 
British Raj: British colonial rule 

Brahmin; The highest ofthe four caste groups, 
Bralhmacharya: Observance of chastity. 


Caste: Color, The top three castes are collectively referred to as 
upper casies.” Those of the Shuaira caste are called “lower caste.” 


Coolie: An unskilled laborer or @ porter, 

Dalit: The modern term for “Untouchable.” 

Gujarat: A siate in westem Indie and Gandhi's birthplace, 
Gujarati: A language of the people of the state of Gujarat. Also, 
any pero wih background fom Gujarat is referred to as Guja- 
Kallir: A derogatory term for the black people of South Africa 


Use of the word is equivalent fo the term “nigger” and is consid- 
‘ered late speech in modem day South Africa. 
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Ji: An honorific suffix used to show reverence, as in “Mabatmaji" 
or “Gandhi.” 


Mahatma: Great soul. 


Pathan; A resident of the Northwest Frontier territory of Pakistan 
and adjoining Afghanistan, 


‘Sannyasi (or Sunyasi): A wandering recluse. 
Satyagrahs: Nonviolent resistance, 
‘Sutyagrahi; One whe practices Satyagraha. 


Shudra: The lowest of the main caste groups. Shudras are essen 
tially seri, 

Swaraj: Self-rale or independence. 

Untouchable: The lowest, oucaste group, 

Varna: A Hindu term for “caste.” 

NOTE: Some words in this book are spelled diffevenily from the 
standard American usage. These words spelled by Gandhi (For ex- 


ample “colour” rather than “color”) are grammatically accurate 
using the British English system of spelling. 
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Appendix I 
Gandhi Timeline 


“Mohandas K. Ciandhi lived to be seventy-aine years old (1869 
1948) and his life was exiremely complex. There are so many 
rooms in the mansion of his life itis bewildering to even the most 
adept researcher. To fully comprehend Gandhi's encounters on the 
‘rains and coaches, i is important to uncersuand his life timeline, 
which spanned the continents of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 


Before South Africa 


DATE DESCRIPTION 
1869 Gandhi born in Porbandar, 
1880 Enters Kathiawar High School. 
1882 Marries Kasturba. 

1888 

Spring Birth of his first son, Harilal. 
Sept. Sails for England to study law. 
Now. ‘Admitted into the Inner Temple, 
1891 


June 10 Called to the Bar. 
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June 12 Sails for India, 

1892 

May Fails to establish law practice. 

Spring Birth of his second son, Manilal 

1803 

Apr Sails for South Aftica, alone, to take up a job as a 


legal advisor. 


South Afriea (1893-1914) 


1893 

May Gandhi visits the Durban courthouse. 

June While traveling, he is supposedly ordered off the 
train at Pictermaritzburg railway station. While 
traveling, he is supposedly assaulted on the couch. 

1894 

‘Aug. ‘Natal Indian Congress is established, 

1896 

June 3 Sails to India, 

Nov. 30 Sails for South Africa along with his family. 

Dec, 12 ‘Gandhi reaches Durban, 

1897 

Jan. 13 Gandhi attacked by mob upon leaving the ship, 

May Birth of his third son, Ramdas. 

1899 

Dec. Left for the Boer War - Indian Ambulance Corps, 

1900 

Jan Comps is nctive in the Boer War. 


Mey 22 Birth of his fourth son, Devadas. 


SS 


June-July 
Sepi. 11 


Oe. 3 
1907 
July 31 
1908 


Singh & Watson. 
Gandhi leaves South A frie for India. 


Returns without his family to South Africe after 
failing to establish a lepal practiee in India, 


Opens a law office in Johannesburg. British Indian 
Association is established, 


Plague breaks out in Indian Location in Jobannes- 
burg. 

Phoenix Settlement established. 

First volume of Indian Opinion issued from Phoe- 
nix Settlement, 


Natal Legislative Council passes poll tax bill. Gan- 
hi calls for revision of the bill, 


Poll tax enforced on Indians over the age of 18. 
Gandhi begins to organize ogainst the Zulu Rebel- 
tion 

Gandhi participates in war against Blacks. 

Calls for withdrawal of Asiatics. Registration Bill in 
Johannesburg, 

Sails for U.K. to seek redress fiom the British gov- 
‘emment, Returns to South Africa on Dee, 18, 


General strike after # mass meeting. 
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Jan, 10 Sentenced to two months imprisonment; released on 
Jan. 30. In 
South A friea, he goes to prison three more times, 

February Gandhi is assaulted by a Pathan. Gandhi and Rev. J. 
J. Doke's friendship grows. 

1999 

Janc23 Gandhi sails for England, 

Oct.29 His first biography “MLK. Gandhi: An Indian Pa- 
{riot in South Africa” is published. 

Nov.23 Gandhi writes Hind Swaray om his journey back 10 
‘South Afiica, 

1910 

May 30 At Tolstoy Farm for passive resisters, the struggle 
continues. 

i914 

Jan. 13 Gandhi and General Smuts begin negotiations, re- 
sulting in a compromise. 

Jaly18 Gandhi sails for England, never to return 10 South 
Africa egain, 

Aug 4 ‘World War I starts, 

Aug, Gandhi forms Indian Volunteer Corps, but falls ill 
with pleurisy and is unable to continae command 
task. 

Dec.19 Sails for India, reaches Bombay on Jan, 9 1915, 
‘Awarded Kaiser-i-Hind medal. 

India 1915-1948 

1916 Gandhi starts participating in Indian polities. He 
takes on other non-political causes dealing with re- 
ligion, “human rights,” ete, 

1918 Gandhi starts to participate actively in promoting 


military activities for World War |. 


—_———- 


1919 
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Promotes his pest military leadership roles in South 
‘Africa to achieve present goals of recruiting more 
Indians for the war. He continues to act as recruiting, 
sergeant for the British yovemument, 

World War ends. 


Gandhi tums against the government. First nation 
wide civil disobedience campaign. Campaign 
against the Rowlat: Bills in April fails. Tragedy at 
Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar, and other evens, 
Young India® stacts from Bombay. 
First issue of Navajévan* in Gujarat 
Young India moves to Ahmedabad, Gujarat, Gandhi 
assumes editorship of Young India. 

* Both newspapers existed before Gandhi assumed 
control of them. 


Gandhi writes his “The Doctrine of the Sword.” 
His second nationwide non-cooperation movement 
fils, He decides 'o write an autobiography. 


Gandhi writes “Why Did | Assist In War.” 
City of Bombay experiences ris, 


Gandhi is arresied and sentenced to six years in jail 
at Yeravda Prison, 


He begins writing Satyagraha in South Africa. 


Released from jail 


Weekly installments of his Autobiography oppear in 
Young India 


ooo — 
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Unity begins to publish his Autobiography on a 
‘weekly basis until Nov, 25, 1929, 


Inverviews with foreign visitors, 
“To the American Negro: A Message from Ma- 
Inatma Gandhi is published in Crisis, 


Indian Declaration of Independence Proclamation. 
Begins Salt March 
[Breaks salt law on the beach at Dandi, 


Gandhi attends Round Table conference in London, 
Meets Romain Rolland in Switzerland, 


Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald hands down the 
‘Communal Award. 

‘Gandhi begins a fast unto death in protest af sepa- 
rate electorates for Untouchables. 

Poona Pact signed. 

Organizes Harijan Sevak Sangh. 


First issue of a weekly paper, Horion, in English. 
First issue of Harijan Sevak in Hindi, 

First issue of Hariianbundi released from Poona 
in Gujarati language. 


Interview with American Negro delegation, 


—_—_—— 
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Jan, Meeting with Dr, Benjamin E. Mays, Meeting with 
Dr. Tobias 

1938 

Dec, Interview with Join R. Mott 

1939 

Jan, Interview with Chinese delegation. Interview with 
Reverend 8.8. ‘Tema. 

1942 

May 16 Interview with the press, 

June 4 Interview with Louis Fischer, 

June 10 Interview with Preston Grover. 

July 1 Letter to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

1945 

May 30 Interview with Denton J, Brooks, Jr 

1946 

Jan, ‘Talk with Indonesian sailors. Discussion with Black: 
soldiers. 

Mar.24 Statement to the press regarding South Africa's 
“Land and Franchise Bill.” 

Apr. Interview with South African delegation. 

July 17 Interview with Louis Fischer. 

1987 

Aug. 15 The British leave India, The colony is divided into 
Pakistan and India, 

Aug. Meeting with Dr. William Stuart Netson. 

1948 

Jan.30 Gandhi is assassinated. 

After Gandhi's Death 


1948 


19505-1990 


1958-1994 


1964 


1997 


1997 
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‘Beginning of apartheid laws in South Africa. 


Institutionalization and implementation of various 
apartheid laws in South Africa 


The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi is pub- 
lished as a project of the government of India in 100 
Volumes, about 30,000 pages. Also published is 
Sampurna Gandhi Vargmaya, the Hindi translation 
of Collected Works. & translation in the Gujarati 
language is near completion. In 2000, a revised 
sixth edition of Collected Works is published, 


‘Nelson Mandela is convicted of sabotage and trea- 
son and sentenced to life in prison, 


Gandhi movie is released, 
President FW de Klerk reforms the apartheid laws 
and Nelson Mandela is released. 


Gandhi statue is set up in Pietermaritzburg, South 
Aftica. Mandela and de Klerk are awarded the No- 
bel Peace Prize. 


‘Nelson Mandela is elected president in the first 
‘malti-racial democratic eleetions in South Africa, 


Conferral of the “Freedom of Pietermaritzburg” 
award on Mahatma Gandhi 


2002 


Feb, 


—_—_— - 
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‘Nelson Mandela refuses to rename the Pietermaritz- 
burg railway station in honor of Mahatma Gandhi. 


‘Nelson Mandela stops down as president of South 
Africa 


Participants of Miss India Worldwide pageant 
ceremoniously follow historic trail of Mahatma 
Gandhi by train in South A\ica, including Marita 
burg, 


Indian cricket team boards the Gandhi memorial 
‘rain and reenacts Mahatma Ganchi’s train journey 
of 1803 up to Piermaritzbarg, 


City of Johannesburg set up a statue showing Gan 
dhi as a young lawyer at the Gandhi Square in cen- 
tual Johannesburg, South Africa, 


_—— 
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Appendix II 


Lapses in the Account 


Mr, Hassim Scedat, a lawyer in Durban, is the one responsible 
for selecting June 7, 1893 as the date of Gandhi's alleged racial 
assault at the Maritzburg train station, Mr. Seedat has also selected 
May 23, 1893 as the date of Gandhi's alleged arrival in Durban, In 
his autobiography, Gandhi stated that he reached Durban “towards: 
the close of May,” and after a stay of only a few days - “an the 
seventh or eighth day after my arrival” - he boarded the train in 
hich he was io have the racial encounter atthe train station. Mr, 
Seedat has thus far failed to respond to our inquiry as to how he 
was able to arrive at these exact dates. In commenting on the 
Piciermaritzburg experience that was alleged to have occurred in 
1893, Scedhat has noted the inconsistency between the 1938 ac- 
count by Dr. John R. Mott and earlier accounts. After quoting the 
biographical account of the Meritzburg incident as recorded by 
Rey. Mott in an interview, Scedat undertakes a defense of Gan- 
dhi's shoddy memory: 


“The event Gandhi described had taken place nearly forty: 
six years before, on the night of 7 June 1893, It is not sur- 
prising that after all that time there should have been some 
errors in Gandhi's recollection. He had arrived in Durban 
from India earlier than he remembered, on 23 May 1893, 
and it was not the railway guard that had turned him off the 
train at Pietermaritzburg station. In fact, the guard had 
summoned the aid of « police consteble when Gandhi had 
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refused to budge from his seat, and the constable had cere- 
‘moniously pushed him out of the compartment and pitched 
his luggage after him (Memorial Edition, p. 20, 1993). This, 
paper also appeared in The Pictermaritzhurg Experience” 
in Pietermaritchurg, 1838-1988: A New Portrait of an Afri- 
can Cigy on page 210. 


What is clear from Hassim Seedat"s apology for Gandhi re- 
‘corded above is that he is anxious to explain away Gandhi's mis- 
takes as apparent lapses of memory. The justification for this is 
that the events deseribed occurred forty-six years before the inter- 
view, and without the aid of diary notes referring to the incident, 
Gandhi is to be forgiven for his faulty memory. However, we are 
‘not as forgiving on that account. To be subjected to racial assault is 
fone of the mast humiliating experiences in life, As for Seedst's 
reference to Gandhi's confusion over the exact date of his arrival, 
insisting that he arrived in Dusban earlier than he had recalled, 
no way inoculates Gandhi against other criticisms that ean ‘be 
brought o bear on his flawed memory. 

To reiterate @ point mentioned earlier, in the 1925 autobio- 
graphical account, Gandhi refers to the waiting room at Pieter 
maritzherg Station being empty when be first entered it and that it 
was not until midnight that he was joined by another passenger. 
Yet, in the 1938 account, Gandhi that the waiting toom was 
already oceupied by # white man upon his arrival, and that he was 
affaid of this stranger. Given the timeframe when Gandhi issued 
this 1938 statement, we believe it was pure political opportunism 
that caused him to fabricate this story after the fact. Secing as it 
was precisely his aim to shame the white man into relinquishing 
the “lewel in the Crown,” it was only natural that he should seek to 
make of the white man the greatest boogeyman that ever lived, 
(One further point has to be made on this score, Differences be- 
‘tween the 1924 and 1925 accounts of what took place at Picter- 
maritzberg are more dramatic than those found in the 1925 and 
1938 accounts and these accounts are only a year apart. Blaming 
siverepancies in the 1938 account on the lapse Of many years isnot 
4 sufficient defense. Indeed, the entire Gandhi myth hinges on 
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these incidents alleged to have taken place in South Africa in 1893. 
It is these incidents that Gandhi claimed launched his career in 
non-violent resistance. 

With respect to June 3, 1893 as a date to the alleged racial inci- 
dent, please see the following reference: Fatima Meer, ed. The 
‘South African Gandhi: An Abstract of the Speeches and Writings of 
'M. K, Gandhi 1893-1914, Durban, South Africa: Madiba Publish- 
rs, 1996, page 32. 


——— 
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Appendix II 
Gandhi and His Brother 


‘The situation arose when Gandhi decided to take his brother's 
‘part in a contentious matter that placed his brother's career pros- 
pects in jeopardy. The situation involved an accusation hanging, 
‘over his brother’s head that he had provided false advice when 
‘employed in the office of secretary and advisor to the late Ramasa~ 
hicb (bead of the princely state) of Porbandar. The matter had been 
referred to the Political Agent (a British White official) and had 
placed Gandhi's brother in a very compromising situation. As Mo- 
Judas Gandhi was acquainted with the Political Agent, whom he 
hhad known in London, his brother appealed to Mohandas to talk to 
the Agent (referred to by the name sahib) in order to disabuse him 
Of the prejudice and antipathy be fel toward him. While reluctant 
to curry favor in this way, Mohandas appears to have felt pressured 
by filial loyalty to take his brother's part in the affair, 2 forgivable 
sin in its own right, Approaching the white-sahib of his acquaint- 
‘ance to appeal for clemency on his brother's behalf, Mohandas re- 
luctantly brought the matter to his attention. Putting the case before 
him, Mohandas could see that the waite-sahib was displeased and 
‘could not be budged on the matter. IF anything Gandhi's interven- 
tion appeared to do more harm than good, since it seemed to only 
confirm the white-sahib in his opinion that Gandhi's brother was a 
schemer and an opportunist, We find no irony ia this, since fir all 
the two Gandhis are brothers, The white-sahib's words leave no 
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room for doubt on his position. He is as firm and unbending as a 
Roman column: 


‘Your brother is an intriguer. I want lo hear no more from 
‘you. I have no time. If your brother has anything to say, let 
him apply through the proper channel.... You must go now. 
(The Autobiography, p. 98) 


When Gandhi appealed to the white-sahib to hear him out, this 
only incensed the gentleman more, It was this further affront that 
caused him to summon his peon, whom he instructed to show 
Gandhi the door. Displaying, further reluctance to leave, Gandhi 
was then: manhandled by the peon, who took him by the shoulders 
and showed him out bodily, Gandhi was so outraged by this quite 
minor and arguably even justifiable conduct on the part of the 
Wwhite-saib that he presented the sahib shortly thereafter with a 
letter demanding an apology, the absence of which would provoke 
legal action. Gandhi's letter read as follows: “You have insulted 
ime. You have assaulted me through your peon. If you make no 
amends, 1 shall have to proceed against you.” (Ibid, p. 98) This 
clearly shows that Gandhi is not in the habit of pocketing insults, 
particularly those involving physical force, His letter to the white” 
sahib shows how strongly he felt over a rather minor physical al- 
tercation, which is a justifiable action taken against trespassing 
persons displaying an apparent unwillingness to leave private 
property, The white-sahib’s response to Gandhi's letter presents a 
viable defense of his actions: 


‘You were ride to me. L asked you to go.and you would not. 
{had no option but to order my peon to show you the door. 
Even afer he asked you to leave the office, you did not do 
s0. He therefore had to use just enough force to send you 
‘out. You are at liberty to proceed as you wish, (Ibid, p. 98- 
99) 


It happened that a highly esteemed barnster by the name of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta was in the ety of Rajkot at the time of this al- 
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tereation, Gandhi recounts how he sought the barristers counsel on 
the strength of his case against the white-sahib. 11 appears that 
Gandhi was duly advised to call off his dogs as he was unlikely to 
act very far with o public official of such high office, such that far 
from standing ary chance of winning as plaintiff, he was far more 
likely to ruin his career and prospects by being disbarred from the 


legal profession. 
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Appendix IV 


Gandhi and Freemasonry 


Proving that Gandhi is associated with Freemasonry 18 no easy 
task, We have Gandhi to thank for revealing that fact in his own 
diary. The overwhelming majority of scholars have a tendency to 
take everything literally, especially from a man whose word they 
consider Io be as good as gold, this notwithstanding the fact that he 
‘openly admits to being experimental with the truth, Did Gandhi 
write the passage about to be discussed in Masonic code? Should 
‘the passage in question be taken figuratively rather than literally? It 
sscems rather odd not to have given it something more than 3 cur- 
sory read since it exhibits a particularly uncharacteristic lack of 
clarity and sense, when Gandhi is very coherent, concise ind suc 
‘cinet when he chooses t0 

‘The following passage is taken from Gandhi's London Diary 
dated November 12, 1888, purportedly at a time just before he 
leaves for London, What Gandhi is describing here has escaped 
‘examination by scholars. If read today, it would be intenpreted by 
the less discerning as a literal account of a series of accidents that 
befell him while journeying from place to place, This would not be 
«a correct interpretation. What Gandhi isin fact describing in coded 
language, which can be understood by higher degree of 
Freemasonry or by researchers of the Craft, is his probable initi 
tion into Freemasonry: 
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‘Amidst thoughts, | came unconsciously in contact with a 
‘carriage. I received some injury. Yet I did not take the help 
of anybody in walking. I think I was quite dizzy, Then we 
entered the house of Moghjithai. There I again came in 
contact with a stone unknowingly and received injury. 1 
was quite scuscless, From that time I did not know what 
took place, and after that, 1 am told by them, | fell flat on 
the ground after some steps. | was not myself for 5 minutes. 
‘They considered 1 was dead. But fortunately for myself the 
ground on which 1 fell was quite smooth, 1 came 1 my 
senses at last and all of them were quite joyful. The mother 
was sent for. She was very sorry for me, and this esused my 
delay though I told them chat T was quite well. But none 
‘would allow me 10 go, though I afterwards came to know 
that my bold and dearest mother would have allowed me to 
0. But she feared the calumny of other people... (CWMG 
1, pp. 4-5) 


‘The London Diary, which Gandhi began writing within. six 
weeks of his arrival in London, must be evaluated carefully. The 
editors of CWMG confess that thie diary was originally about 120 
pages in length. Accordingly, Gandhi handed over this diary to 
Chhaganlst Gandhi, his cousin, in South Afica, who was also go- 
ing to London in 1909. Only 20 pages of this diary are available in 
the CWMG. The rest are unaccounted for. Mr. T. K, Mahadevan, a 
long time Gandhian scholar is also mystified by the disappearance 
‘of 50 many pages from the Londons Diary. I would not be mystify- 
ing at all if the diary were recognized for what it is. We believe 
that this London Diary may in fact be Gandhi's Freemason. diary. 
Quite possibly the diary is in fact a coded account of Gandki’s ini- 
tiation through the various degrees of Freemasonry. In his book 
The Year of the Phoenix, Mahadevan brings us an update that 
Chhaganlal entrusted the Landon Diary 10 Mahadev Desai, Gan- 
dhi's chief secretary in India in 1920. The diary subsequenily dis- 
‘appeared from view thereafier and has noi been seen since. Is it 
possible that the London Diary contained such compromising in- 
formation, ic, his possible close association or even initiation i 
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the various degrees of Freemasonry, that Gandhi and his close as- 
socintes decided to destroy it or pat it in safe hiding during the 
early 19208? What else could have been in that diary that Gandhi 
‘deemed unsuitable for the public at large? On the surface, after all 
its contents ostensibly consist of nothing more than insignificant 
diary notes of a young man aitending law school in London. 

‘The preceding passage describing a plain account of a mishap 
‘occurring during a coach journcy has never been discussed openly. 
We believe itis possible that, what Gandhi is in fact describing, is 
his imtiation to Freemasonry. It is based on the Masonic legend of 
‘the murder of Hiram Abif, the alleged architect of King Solomon's 
‘Temple. For details read The Hiram Key by Christopher Knight 
and Robert Lomas, London: Arrow Books, Ltd., 197, p. 173. 

It seems that Gandhi's diary account of what ook place that 
day in Rajkot (in India) is writien in Mascnic code. The two blows 
he describes receiving were more likely in fact blows to the head, 
‘which rendered him senseless. Regarding the first blow, he states, 
“1 came unconsciously in contact with « carriege.” He certainly 
‘would be unconscious of such a fate if he were blindfolded, which 
‘of course all initiates to the Third Degree of Freemasonry are. Af= 
{er the first blow, we arc told that he entered the “house of Magh- 
jibhai” It is in this house that he tells us, “There I again came in 
‘contact with a stone unknowingly and received injury.” Again, he 
‘uses the word “unknowingly” quite inexplicably unless we decode 
the Masonic language and the intended allusions made. He would 
quite naturally “unknowingly” come in contact with the stone maul 
Cor hammer that administered the ritual deathblow inside the temple 
if he were blindfolded, and he is clearly inside a building structure 
he deseribes as the “house of Maghjibiai.” He then tells us that he 
‘was out for the space of five minutes and that “they” thought he 
‘was dead, The “they” he is likely referring to are his fellow Ma- 
sons, who would regard him as dead after receiving the ritual blow 
to the head, a reenactment of the final fatal blow that killed Hiram 
‘Abif in the Temple. But Gandhi tells us that he did not sustain in- 
Jjury because he landed on a smooth surface, “But fortunately for 
‘myself the ground on which T fell was quite smooth,” So it would 
have been if he landed on the smooth surfice of solid Masonry, 
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‘which forms the floor ofall Masonic ‘Temples. He then tells us that 
he came to, “I came to my senses at ast and all of them were quite 
Joyful.” The Thitd Degree of Freemasonry concludes with the 
Worshipful Master leading the candidate to his burial shroud to 
‘behold the skull and crossbones, thereby confronting his own death 
ritualistically. Following the ceremony, the initiate rises to receive 
cheers and rejoicing fiom his fellow Masons. This accounts for the 
Joy experienced by Gandhi's brethren on this occasion. We are 
‘then informed that, “The mother was sent for." An interesting and 
unmistakable meaaing is here implied. He does not say, “My 
‘mother was sent for” He explicitly states, “The mother was sent 
for.” While some might angue that this is an easy mistake for a 
noo-native speaker of English to make, we have to remember that 
Gandhi was a master of the English language and was not given to 
‘making mistakes with articles such as “the,” “The mother is a 
pointed reference to Hiram Abif's mother, who Masons refer to as 
“The Widow.” Hiram Abif is in fact referred 10 as “the widow's 
son” in Freemasonry, And Masons themsclves often rcfer to them- 
selves as “the sons of the widow.” Gandhi then tells us that she, the 
Widow, was quite sorry for him and that she “feared the calumny 
of other people,” This is a clear and explicit reference to the vile 
lainy of the “three unworthy erafismen” known as the “three Ju- 
vwes "and their kind. 

We believe that Gandhi, while openly confessing t being 
Hindu, is also associated with Masonry. The fact that he is describ 
‘ng an incident that allegedly took place in India in a diacy entry 
made in London on November 12, 1888 reveals a great deal, The 
Indian setting is a cover for an initiation that took place in Lon 
don’s Temple Bar contemporaneously with the diary entry and not 
the record of a biographical event from some years earlier as is im- 
plicd. Higher Dogree initiates of Freemasonry would not be fooled 
by the references, while uninitiated scholars and researchers, or 
those lacking research knowledge on Freemasonry. would naively 
overlook the hidden import of the diary entry. More recently, Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth De Michelis (from the University of Cambridge) 
in her book “A History of Modern Yoga’” on page 69 mentioned 
that, “by 1920 there were 183 lodges in the three presidencies.” 
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‘This is interesting in the sense that Gandhi's longtime place of 
residence was located within the Bombay Presidency, one of the 
three presidencies in question, De Michelts has reported that by the 
‘early 1880s “it was the fasion with the Indians to become mem- 
bers of the Freemasonry.” Therefore, itis quite plausible that Gan- 
ddhi had contacts or even membership within Freemasonry before 
going 10 London in 1888 when his law education commenced. 
How casy cr citficult it is to investigate this relationship in a 
scholarly fashion will be left to the scholars of the future. The fol- 
lowing information might be of benefit to future scholars, who 
might wish to dig.into this mystery further: 

In 1905, while in South Africa, under the auspices of the Jo- 
bannesburg Theosophical Lodge, Gandhi delivered a series of lec- 
tures on Hinduism a the Masonic Temple located at Plein Street, 
‘Ths current website hosted by the Grand Lodge of India acknowl- 
‘edges the names of Motilal Nehru (prominent lawyer of the early 
part of the 20th century British-India), Rajendra Prasad (first presi- 
dent of the Republic of India), S. Radhakrishnan (a reputable 
{du philosopher, and second president of Republic of tndia), and C 
Rajagopalschari (former governor-general of India) as noteworthy 
members of Freemasonry. Incidentally, these men were also close 
disciples of Gandhi while Gandhi lived in India. 

In 1969, while celebrating Gandhi's birth century, the Grand 
Lodge of India (GLI) volunieeted to put into writing an account 
explaining the mystery surrounding Gandhi's name, Grand Master 
K. Gopalswami acknowledged in 1969 Gandhi as @ “true Freema- 
son” ani made it clear that "Mahatma Gandhi was a great Freema- 
son, although he was not a regular member of the Craft.” In other 
‘words, GL is saying that on a superficial account, Gandhi doesn’t 
hhold the membership. But on a deeper level, Gandhi 
son. This is no different from the views put forth by the Thowso- 
pphists regarding his membership in the Theosophical Society. They 
too considered Gandhi as a true Theosophist and not as one of its 
card-carrying members, The Theosophical Society is kitown to 
have close associations with Freemasonry. It is clear Gandhi exhib- 
ited a combined “Freemasonry-Mheosophy” complex. A good ex- 
‘ample of this complex had surfaced earlier in 1932 book tilled, 
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“The Phoenix: An Mustrated Review af Oceultism and Philosophy” 
by Manly P. Hall (1901-1990). Hall, himself a 33-depree Freema- 
‘son and a prolific writer of Freemasonry books and its other related 
typologies clearly depicted Gandhi as one with a “Frocmasoary- 
Theosophy” complex very much of « Hindu orientation and some- 
thing of aa amalgam of the three. This was discussed under the 
chapter titled, “The Tenth Avatar” on pp. 69-72. 
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Appendix V 
Gandhi's Racial Views 


In 1921-22, Gandhi published is views on the Hindu caste 
system in a newspaper called Navafivan. This monthly newspaper 
wwas published by Gandhi in Gujarati and eventually Hindi, The 
following selection of comments are taken from articles written by 
‘Gandhi in the Gujarati language: 


(1) 1 believe that if Hindu society has been able to stand, it 
isbecause itis founded on the caste system. 


(2) The seeds of Swara/ are to be founded in the caste sys- 
tem. Different castes are like different sections of military 
division, Each division is working for the good of the 
whole. 


(3) Caste has a ready-made means for spreading primary 
‘eduction. Each caste can take the responsibility for the 
‘education of the children of the caste. Caste has a political 
basis. It can work as an electorate for a representative body. 
‘Caste can perform judicial funetions by electing persons to 
‘act as judges to decide disputes among members of the 
‘same caste. With castes itis easy to raise a defense force by 
requiring each caste to reise w brigade, 


(4) I believe that interdining or intermarriage is not neces- 
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sary for promoting national unity. That dining together ere- 
ates friendship is contrary to experience, If this were true 
there would have been no war in Europe. 


(5) In India children of brothers do not iniermarry. Do they 
cease (0 love because they do not intermarry? Among the 
Vaishnava many women are s0 orthodox that they will not 
cat with members of the family nor will they drink from a 
common water pot. Have they no love? ‘The caste system 
‘cannot be said 10 be bad because it does not allow interdin- 
ing or intermarriage between different casies. 


(6) Ceste is another name for control, Caste puts a limit on 
enjoyment. Caste does not allow a person to transgress 
caste limits in pursuit of his enjoyment. That is the meaning 
‘of such caste restrictions as interdining and intermarriage. 


(7) To destroy caste system and adopt Wester European 
social system means that Hindus must give up the principle 
of hereditary occupation, which is the soul of the easte sys- 
ter, Hereditary principle is an eternal principle. To change 
{it is to create disorder. I have no use for « Brahmin if | can- 
not call him a Brahmin for my life. twill be chaos, itevery 
ay a Brahmin i to be changed into a Shudra and a Shadra 
is to be changed into a Brahmin. 


(8) The caste system is a natural order of society. In India it 
‘has been given a religious coating, Other countries not hav 
ing uncerstood the utility of the caste system, it existed 
only in a loose condition and consequently these countries 
have not derived from caste system the same degree of ad- 
vantage, which India has derived, 


(9) These being my views 1 am opposed to all those who 
are out to destroy the caste system, 


Gandhi coined the term “Harijan,” meaning “Children of 
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God," as a new name for the Untouchable community. In conjune- 
tion with this, he propagated himself as a hero who held nothing 
but the deepest love for the Untouchables. The Dalits, however, 
have utterly rejected this term in favor of the sel-applicd “Dalit.” 
‘The community views Gandhi's “Harijan” term as a derogatory 
and deceptive word designed so he could publicly convey sympa- 
thy for the community without actually doing anything of sub- 
stance to improve their situation. 

Dr. B. R, Ambedkar, a Dalit leader and the most revered figure 
in his community, was a contemporary of Gandhi. Ambedkar was 
bora into the Untouchable community, but by a stroke of Tuck and 
the compassionate sponsorship of a Maharaja, he became one of 
the mre Untouchables to receive a university education. After 
completing his education in London, he became increasingly wary 
of Hinduism, His mistrust of the religion flourished to the point 
‘where, in protest of the Hindu caste system, he publicly burned one 
of the sacred Hindu texis, Having heard and rejected the calls of 
both Hinduism and Gandhism, Ambedkar eventually converted to 
Buddhism to escape the oppression of caste. 

Like Mayawati, Ambedkar blamed Gandhi for entrenching the 
pathetic situation of low-caste Indians, Ambedkar had & twenty 
your working relationship with Gandhi, during which he had a 
‘chance to discover and comprehend the man’s character. Gauging 
by what Ambedkar wrote about his experiences, he believed Gan- 
hi damaged the Dalits and other minorities, saying: “Ifa man with 
God's name on his tongue and a sword under his armpit deserved 
the appellation of a Mahatma, then Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
was a Mahatma!” (B, R, Ambedkar, Gandhi and Gandism) 

Gandhi was thoroughly consistent in his obsession with race. 
We remind the reader of his comment equating Indian and Anglo- 
Siron eihnic ancestry, saying: “Both the Anglo-Saxon and the In- 
dian races belong to the same siock... both the races have sprung 
from the seme Aryan stock, or rather the Indo-European as many 
call it” The consistency of Gandhi’s Indo-Aryan ideology was re- 
flected in his correspondence with Hitler, Although we will briefly 
discuss that correspondence, it is obvicusly not the tapie af the 
book. Yet considering Gandhi’s questionable guidance for India on 
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Hitler and the sharp spike of sales of Mein Kumpf in India today, 
the issue of Gandhi's interaction with Hitler deserves a study all its 
own. 

Gandhi frequently wrote about Hitler in his articles and letters. 
On May 15, 1940, he wrote: “I do not consider Hitler to be as bad 
as he is depicted, He is showing an ability that is amazing and he 
seems to be gaining his victories without much bloodshed [emphae 
sis added].” (CWMG, Vol. 78, p. 219) Gandhi's comment that Hit- 
ler’s victories came "without much bloodshed” was made barely 
seven months after the invasion of Poland, which saw 66,000 Pol- 
ish killed in approximately five weeks. In fact, the Battle of the 
Netherlands, which resulted in the death of over 2,300 Dutch, 
‘ended on May 14, 1940, only one day before Gandhi made this 
‘comment, On May 26, 1940, while the German assault on Norway 
and Denmark was still in progress, Gandhi said, *I do not believe 
Herr Hitler to be ws bad as he is portrayed. He might even have 
been a friendly power as lie may alll be” (Ibid, p. 253) The cam- 
paign against Norway and Denmark caused the deaths of approxi- 
mately 6,100 Allied troops. 

‘On December 24, 1940, Gandhi wrote a lengthy letter to Adolf 
Hitler, telling him: "We have no doubt about your bravery or devo~ 
tion to your fatherland, nor do we believe that you are the monster 
described by your opponents.” Like his other letters to Hitler, Gane 
dh addressed this one to his "dear friend," going out of his way to 
assure Hitler "that I address you as a friend is no formality.” 
(CWMG, Vol. 79, pp. 453-36) 

‘Considering Gandhi's lack of clarity on the problem of Hitler, 
it is a strange twist of fate that the Fihrer's Mein Kampf has be- 
‘come a modern-day bestseller in Gandhi's India, flying off the 
shelves to land in the hands of Indian college students. Although 
India is an emerging power which hopes to take a larger position of 
leadership in the world, countless students are using Hitler's mani- 
fesio as a business primer for self-improvement and management 
‘education. However, others argue the book is popular for political 
reasons. Dr. J. Kuruvachira, a professor of philosophy at Salesian 
College in Nagaland, said: “While it could be the case that man- 
agement students are buying the book, my feeling is that it has 
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‘more likely influenced some of the fascist organisations operating 
in India.” (Monty Munford, “Indign business students snap up cop 
ies of Mein Kampf,” The Daily Teleyraph, Apuil 20, 2009). 


—_— 
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Appendix VI 
The Doherty Murder 


In 1921, Gandhi helped to cover up the murder of an American 
citizen by Gandbians who were rioting, during the second Satya- 
graka movement. The murdered man, William Francis Doherty, 
‘was an engineer working in Bombay. In 1929, his wife dictated & 
‘sworn statement to a Los Angeles notary concerning events after 
ther husband's death, 

‘The vieiousness ofthe attack on her husband, who had his eyes 
‘gouged out, is a trademark of Hindu extremist assaults and state- 
‘sponsored pogroms against Indian minorities today. 


Mrs. Doherty's Sworn Statement 
State of California County of Les Angeles 


ANNETTE H, DOHERTY, being first duly sworn oath, 
deposes and says: 


My deceased husband, William Francis Doheny, an 
American citizen, was a ipechanival and electrical enginesr 
and business associate of Mr. Richard J. Brenchley, en- 
‘gaged in sand extraction at Mumbra, adjacent to Bombay, 
India. 


‘On November 19th, 1921, as he was quietly proceeding to 
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the Bombay Improvement Trust work-shops, he was sct 
upon, his eyes were gouged out and eventually he was 
beaten to death by a group of rioters in a public street of 
Byculla, a suburb of Bombay. 


This was during the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, 
when Ganchi was at the height of his popularity as a saint 
‘and political leader, and had, through his violent speeches 
against the British, worked his followers into a frenzy of 
race hatred. My husband was probably mistaken for a Brit- 
isher when he was murdered by Gandhi's followers, 


Within three days following this killing of my husband, 
word was brought me from Gandhi that he greally desired 
an interview with me, begging me 10 set a time when 1 
Would receive him, I was then stopping with an American 
family in Bombay. Gandhi's emissary was Mrs. Sarojini 
Naida, the Indian poctess and politician, 


Mrs. Naidu was greatly agitated, and made many state- 
‘ments to me that [ feel she would now like to unsay. Her 
chief concer, however, was that the American public 
should never be allowed to hear of this outrage committed 
lupon my husband; and she very frankly asked me my price 
for refraining from ever discussing or advertising the affair 
jn America and from myself retuming to America. Under 
no condition, said Mrs, Naidu, would they be willing that 
the American public should leam that they were killing 
people so promiscuously that even a white face cost a 
‘man’s life 


As to Gandhi's request for an interview with me: 


At that time he was going about so unclothed that Mrs. 
Naidu suggested I call upon him rather than that he come to 
the American home where I was stopping - inasmuch as 
this latter might prove embarrassing. It was therefore de- 
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an 


lermined that I should see him at his own headquarters in 
Bombay, which I did, @ motor ear having been sent by him 
to fetch me. 


Upon this occasion of my visit with Gandhi he repeated 10 
me in substance what Mrs, Naidu had said, but even more 
emphatically stressed the point that Americans, because 
they were so much in sympathy with him in his political 
views, must on no account learn the details ofthe murder of 
my husband lest it hurt the success of his movement in 
‘America and prejudice our people against him. 


ANNETTE HELEN DOHERTY. 


‘Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of January, 
1929, 


W.J, SCHISEL Notary Public in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, State of California. My commission expires Jan, 
18, 1951. 


———— . 
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